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PREFACE 


Countless men and women, when they face the requirements 
of adult life, feel the need of a fuller understanding of the prin- 
ciples of grammar. It is natural that such a need should be 
felt strongly by persons preparing to become writers, and those 
preparing to teach English or other languages in college, normal 
school, or high school. This book is designed, in objective 
and content, primarily for use as a college text. In addition, 
however, a large number of persons in almost all lines of activity 
desire to have at hand a convenient manual of accepted con- 
temporary usage—to explain and particularly to illustrate the 
functions of the individual parts of speech and the formulas 
according to which they may be combined in order to make 
correct and effective sentences. It is believed that this book 
will meet such demands also. 

In studying grammar, attention may be directed chiefly to 
the past, to the origin and history of inflectional and derivational 
word forms—such study is known as Philological or Historical 
grammar. On the other hand, attention may be centered on the 
various principles as they are related to present-day usage—such 
study is termed Descriptive grammar. The scope of the two 
fields of study, both of them interesting and highly important, 
is quite distinct. This volume confines itself intentionally to 
Descriptive grammar. It seeks to present with thoroughness the 
grammatical facts of our language as used today. 

Much of the materia] here presented has never before appeared 
in an English grammar, and many principles have been stated 
in new form. Effort has been made for a form of statement 
that is simple, methodical, and fully correlated, and a classifi- 
cation that is not only exact and thorough, but readily grasped. 
The visual arrangement of heads and subheads is designed to 
disclose the meaning as well as the relationship. The parts of 
speech, as the smallest sentence units, are presented first; then 
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phrases and clauses; then the sentence as a whole. Special 
usages and exceptions are grouped with the general principles 
with which they have general affinity. 

In the last three chapters the principles of grammar are 
directly applied to writing. Even the arbitrary rules of spelling, 
it will be found, may be reduced to grammatical statement. 
There is an intimate relationship between grammar and punctua- 
tion; and the art of constructing sentences may also be definitely 
aided by approaching it from the standpoint of grammar. 

In the experience of the author examples are highly important 
in obtaining a clear view of grammatical usage. The lists of 
examples here given vary in length; they are not exhaustive but, 
unless otherwise indicated, merely representative. Nor does a 
longer list necessarily infer a larger field; for in some instances 
the particular nature of the enunciated principle has seemed to 
warrant more examples in the interest of clarity. 

The present volume is the outgrowth of a number of years of 
classroom experience. The manuscript, in mimeograph form, 
was taught in three separate terms, and went through two 
editions, before being finally submitted for publication. During 
this trial period it was subjected to the critical study of students 
preparing for various vocations, and of experienced teachers of 
English and other languages. 

In the preparation of the manuscript, the author is deeply 
indebted for criticism and counsel to: Professors W. S. Dye, Jr., 
T. J. Gates, W. F. Gibbons, and Mr. R. V. Watkins, all of the 
English department of the Pennsylvania State College; Professor 
R. E. Dengler of the Classical Language department of the 
same institution; and Professor Abigail E. Weeks, Union College, 
Barbourville, Kentucky. Valuable suggestions have been re- 
ceived from all of these, which the author gratefully acknowledges. 


Mason Lone 


State College, Pa., 
April 24, 1928. 
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A COLLEGE GRAMMAR 


CHAPTER I 
PRELIMINARY INSTRUCTIONS 


1. Definition of English Grammar.—English Grammar is 
an exposition of the forms and methods employed by the English 
language in the grouping of words, phrases, and clauses so as to 
make possible a clear and accurate expression of thought. 


2. Reasons for the Study of English Grammar.— 

GRAMMAR A CUuSTODIAN.—In every language there are two 
standards of usage: the Conversational and the Written. The 
latter is, in every instance, the more literary and the more exact 
of the two. The laws of grammar, as we know them today, are 
based upon written usage. Spoken language, it is true, is 
fraught with picturesqueness and energy, and is constantly 
helping to mould the language; but it is upon the written language 
that we depend for the most accurate and efficient expression. of 
thought. Written discourse is the result of more refined thought, 
of more conscious effort; obviously, it is the usage that obtains 
in writing that should be taught to the on-coming generation. 
Grammar seeks earnestly to tabulate the laws which govern 
accurate expression. It should be observed that grammar is 
not dictatorial; the work of the grammarian is rather to ascertain 
what laws underlie the best contemporary usage and then to 
present the findings to those who are learning the language. 


GRAMMAR AND Locic.—Generally speaking, the laws of gram- 
mar are in harmony with the principles of Logic. However, 
Logic does not decree what the rules of grammar shall or shall 
not be; but since good usage tends ultimately to be consistent, the 
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rules of Logic, by that very consistency, are found to permeate 
the entire grammatical structure. Grammar, though changing 
from time to time in order to keep up with the innovations in good 
usage, nevertheless is found to change along consistent lines. 
Exact reasoning, it is seen, plays an important part in the study 
of grammar. The student of grammar consequently receives a 
training in exact reasoning which, when viewed from the stand- 
point of educational values, almost transcends in importance the 
value of the actual knowledge received. If a construction is 
wrongly represented, the error will soon become apparent. There 
is, in grammar, a certain cross-checking which brings dismay to 
any illogical or inconsistent reasoning. 


GRAMMAR AND SELF-EXPRESSION.—There are six units of dis- 
course: word, phrase, clause, sentence, paragraph, and chapter. 
To select from the world of words the ones our thought requires, 
and then to select the proper larger unit with which to express 
this thought, constitutes the first step in correct expression. ‘To 
establish the proper relation between this thought unit and the 
other thought units by proper syntax and correct word or unit 
order constitutes the second great principle of adequate self- 
expression. 

As a civilization advances, expression becomes more intricate; 
more ideas are compressed into one sentence. Complex and 
Compound sentences are more and more needed. To maintain 
a clear relationship between these sentence ideas is, above all 
other requisites, fundamentally necessary. Grammar assists the 
writer in so arranging a group of related ideas as to form a sen- 
tence of clarity and power. The so-called ‘‘sentence sense”’ lies 
at the basis of all written self-expression; it is the fundamental 
requisite of discourse. 

English grammar, then, is important because of its relation to 
the teaching of Composition. ‘To teach Composition to one who 
has no knowledge of English grammar is well nigh an impossible 
task. It is the purpose of English grammar to present some 
logical bases whereby the student may accept or reject, with 
certainty, the various constructions which come up for use. He 
needs a guide. Correctness in writing, for the beginner, precedes 
effectiveness. English grammar furnishes the tools needed in 
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acquiring this correctness in Composition courses. How else can 
the correct uses of, for example, who and whom be taught other 
than through the medium of English grammar? How else, than’ 
by the use of grammatical terminology, can reference of pronouns, 
coordination, and subordination be taught? 


GRAMMAR AND INTERPRETATION.—We study grammar not 
only to learn to express ourselves but also to interpret the oral 
or written expression of others. The uninflected nature of the 
English language makes the task of interpretation additionally 
difficult. The works of many of our great writers are a closed 
book to him whose understanding of sentence structure is crude 
and meager. Grammar assists in maintaining a proper under- 
standing between speaker and listener or between writer and 
reader. It insists that the speaker or writer use the same rules 
of discourse with which the listener or reader is familiar. Gram- 
mar is, therefore, the great leveling and standardizing agent in 
oral and written discourse. 


GRAMMAR AND THE APPRECIATION OF OuR LANGUAGE.—To 
see through the labyrinths of English phraseology the laws which 
permeate and control it, is in itself a source of much pleasure. 
To see order and plan exacts from the reader and the writer an 
attitude of appreciation and respect. ‘The sense of delight that 
comes to him who can express himself with accuracy is one of 
the greatest of pleasures. Quite as delightful is the ability to see 
in the line of the master writer the delicate shades of meaning 
and the music of word combinations. 


3. Grammatical Terminology.— 

1. The Parts of Speech. Before entering upon a detailed study 
of the various divisions of English grammar, it will be well to 
review the Parts of Speech, inasmuch as the study of grammar 
revolves about them. 


Noun (a naming word): Trees grow. 

Pronoun (a noun substitute word): They (the trees) grow. 

Adjective (a noun or pronoun qualifying word): Large trees 
grow here. 

Verb (an action word): ‘Trees grow. 
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Adverb (verb, adverb, or adjective qualifying word): ‘Trees 
grow slowly. 
Preposition (a ‘placed before” word—prae plus positus, a word 
placed before a noun or pronoun): ‘Trees grow in the forest. 
Conjunction (connecting word): Trees and flowers grow. 
Interjection (exclamatory word): Ah! Alas! 


. Groups of Words. In order to make the discussion of sentence 
elements more definite and fruitful it is essential that the 
student also know the general nature of the following groups 
of words: 


(a) Phrase (introductory word and adjuncts): 


Prepositional Phrase: Trees grow in the forest. 

Participial Phrase: Carrying a heavy basket, the man 
slowly walked down the road. 

Gerundial Phrase: Carrying a heavy basket is a difficult 
task. 

Infinitive Phrase: To carry a heavy basket for several miles 
is no easy task. 


(b) Independent Clause (subject and predicate making 
complete sense): 
Trees grow when they are properly planted. 
We arrived last evening. (constituting a sentence) 
(c) Dependent Clause (subject and predicate not making 
complete sense): 
Trees grow when they are properly planted. 
We arrived last evening, as we anticipated. 
(d) Simple Sentence (one subject and one predicate—either 
or both may be compound): 
The flowers will soon bloom. 
(e) Complex Sentence (one Independent clause and one or 
more Dependent clauses): 


Trees are most beautiful when they are covered with leaves. 
(Trees are most beautiful is the Independent clause. 
when they are covered with leaves is the Dependent clause.) 
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(f) Compound Sentence (two or more Simple or Complex 
sentences) : 
Trees are large, but flowers are small. 


(g) Declarative Sentence (an assertion): 
The snow covers the trees. 


(h) Interrogative Sentence (a question): 
Do many birds die in winter? 


(i) Exclamatory Sentence (strong feeling or an emotion): 
How did you ever do it? 


(j) Imperative Sentence (a command): 
Go immediately! 


3. Phrasal Constructions. The following should be regarded as 
Phrasal constructions: 
Phrasal Noun: Alexander the Great 
Phrasal Pronoun: One and ail should attend. 
Phrasal Adjective: The ever present God 
Phrasal Verb: Have been elected 
Phrasal Adverb: Come one by one. 
Phrasal Preposition: According to the chart 
Phrasal Conjunction: I as well as he 
Phrasal Interjection: A// Hail! 
Phrasal Participle: Having been seated so far back, I could not 
see. 
Phrasal Gerund: He resented having been seated so far back. 
Phrasal Infinitive: To have been shown 


4. Coordinate Constructions. When two words or members of 
equal rank, performing the same syntactical office, are linked 
together by a coordinate conjunction, the expression should 
be called a Coordinate construction: 

Coérdinate Nouns: Wood and stone are high in price. (forming, 
in this case, Compound subject) 

Coérdinate Pronouns: He and I were there. (also Compound 
subject) 

Coérdinate Adjectives: Fearless and strong he was. 

Coérdinate Verbs: He came and went as he pleased. (forming 


Compound predicate) 
Coérdinate Adverbs: Quickly and thoughtlessly he leaped upon it. 
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Coérdinate Prepositions: The boy jumped off and on the truck. 

Coérdinate Conjunctions: He is either lame or sick. (also called 
Correlative conjunctions) 

Coérdinate Interjections: Alack and alas! (The Coérdinate 
conjunction and, in this case, almost loses its conjunctive func- 
tion, being regarded as a part of the interjection. For this 
reason the Codrdinate and Phrasal interjections are vaguely 
differentiated.) 

Coérdinate Participles: Bending and praying, he came forward. 

Coérdinate Gerunds: Shouting and running are good for the 
lungs. 

Coérdinate Infinitives: To speak and work for truth, surrounded 
by corruption—that characterizes a great man. 

Coordinate Phrases: We took them to the Cathedral and to the 
Exchange. 

Coérdinate Dependent Clauses: I wonder what they will say 
when I come and when you go. 

Coérdinate Independent Clauses: J asked him to look, and imme- 
diately he turned his face. 


5. Compound Words. To avoid confusion in terminology, it is 
well in words composed of several word members to use the 
term Compound: 


Compound Noun: Drawbridge 

Compound Pronoun: Himself 

Compound Adjective: Transatlantic 

Compound Verb: Overwhelmed 

Compound Adverb: Brokenheartedly 

Compound Preposition: Notwithstanding 

Compound Conjunction: Nevertheless 

Compound Interjection: Ding-dong 

Compound Participle: Overcoming 

Compound Gerund: Overcoming 

Compound Infinitive: To withdraw 

But: 

Compound Subject (Double subject): Mercy and love endure. 

Compound Predicate (Double predicate): They sang and spoke 
incessantly. 

Compound Object (Double object): Exercise patience and for- 
giveness. 

Compound Complement (Double complement): We are your 
friends and benefactors. 
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6. Grammatical Chart. Before the student enters upon a close 
study of Grammar, he should have a bird’s-eye view, as it 
were, of the field of English grammar. The outline given in 
the following chart* presents, comprehensively, the relation- 
ship which exists between the various terms. Frequent 
reference to this chart will aid the student in maintaining a 
viewpoint of clarity, averting that feeling of confusion and 
bewilderment which often seizes the student at the first. 


@. Variations in Grammatical Terminology. The terminology 
employed in English grammars has always varied, each author, 
it would seem, striving to invent terms that would be most 
illuminating and appropriate. This variation is confusing 
to the student and teacher. From time to time certain efforts 
have been made toward the adoption of a uniform system of 
terminology. The most outstanding attempt is that of the 
National Educational Association, the Modern Language 
Association, and the American Philological Association. These 
organizations appointed a joint committee, the report of which 
has contributed much toward terminological uniformity. The 
present volume follows the findings of this committee in all but 
a few instances. ‘To aid students who have been instructed 
under varying systems, the important variations are here 
presented. The terms used in this textbook are placed first. 


Adverbial Noun, Adverbial Object. 

Cognate Object, Cognate Accusative. 

Complete Subject, Subject, Enlarged Subject, Entire Subject. 

Compound Object, Double Object, Compound Accusative. 

Compound Predicate, Double Predicate, Double Verbs. 

Complete Predicate, Predicate, Enlarged Predicate, Entire Predi- 
cate. 

Compound Subject, Double Subject. 

Coérdinate Conjunction, Coérdinating Conjunction. 

Correlative Conjunctions, Corresponsive Conjunctions. 

Compound Sentence, Double Sentence. 


«For permission to reprint this chart from the author’s ‘‘ Handbook of 
English Grammar,” acknowledgment is hereby made to Harcourt, Brace and 
Company. 
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Declarative Sentence, Assertive Sentence. 

Gerund, Verbal Noun, Noun Participle, Participial Infinitive. 

Gerundial Phrase, Gerundive Phrase. 

Infinitive, Infinitive with to, Verb in Infinitive Mood. 

Intensive Pronoun, Emphatic Pronoun. 

Irregular Verb, Strong Verb. 

Limiting Clause, Restrictive Clause (or modifier), Essential 
Clause. 

Linking Verb, Copulative Verb, Neuter Verb, Copula. 

Modal Verb, Finite Verb. 

Nominative of Address, Vocative Noun. 

Non-Modal Verb, Non-Finite Verb, Verbal. 

Non-Limiting Clause, Non-Restrictive Clause (or modifier), Non- 
Essential Clause. 

Noun Clause, Substantive Clause. 

Noun Phrase, Substantive Phrase. 

Objective Case, Accusative Case. 

Object Complement, Factitive Complement, Objective Predi- 
cate, Factitive Object, Predicate Object, Objective Attribute. 

Participle, Adjective Participle, Participial Adjective. 

Possessive Case, Genitive Case. 

Predicate Adjective, Attribute Adjective, Subjective Adjective. 

Predicate Complement, Subjective Complement, Attribute Com- 
plement, Attributive Complement. 

Predicate Noun, Attribute Noun, Subjective Noun, Predicate 
Nominative. 

Predicate Pronoun, Attribute Pronoun, Subjective Pronoun, 
Predicate Nominative. 

Predicate Verb, Simple Predicate, Predicate Word. 

Regular Verb, Weak Verb. 

Relative Pronoun, Conjunctive Pronoun. 


Exercises 


1. Bring to class constructions which might be used in explain- 


ing the relation of Logic to Grammar. 


2. Write a short paragraph employing Simple sentences, and 
another paragraph employing Complex sentences and Compound 
sentences. Contrast the two paragraphs from the standpoint of 
general effect. What points of weakness and of strength do you 
notice in each paragraph? 
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3. Bring to class five passages of prose and five of poetry 
which, in your estimation, can be more appreciated if the reader 
has a knowledge of Grammar. 

4. To what extent is the teaching of Sentence Coherence 
dependent upon Grammar for a medium of explanation? 

5. Form a sentence in which all the parts of speech appear. 

6. Write one sentence in which appear the following: a Phrase, 
a Phrasal element, a Codrdinate element, a Compound element, 
and a Dependent clause. 

7. What is the essential difference between 

(a) a Phrase and a Clause? 

(b) a Dependent clause and an Independent clause? 
(c) a Simple sentence and a Complex sentence? 

(d) a Complex sentence and a Compound sentence? 

8. Bring to class a list of ten Phrasal constructions other than 
those given in section 3, page 5. 

9. Make a list of twenty Coérdinate constructions which, in 
your estimation, are frequently used. 

10. According to the Grammatical Chart, what do the noun 
and the pronoun have in common? The adjective and the 
adverb? The phrase and the clause? The noun and the verb? 

11. Explain just how a knowledge of English Grammar can 
assist the teacher of foreign languages. 


CHAPTER II 
NOUNS 


4. WNouns.—A Noun is a word used to name some person, 


place, or thing (physical or abstract). 


Pwd eR 


Nore: Phrases, clauses, infinitives, gerunds, or parts of speech (other 
than nouns) which perform noun offices are called Noun-equivalents or 
Substantives. 


SECTION A 
Kinds of Nouns 
5. Kinds of Nouns.— 


. Common 
. Proper 

. Abstract 
. Collective 


Nore: Common, Proper, and Collective nouns are often designated 
as Concrete nouns. 


6. Common Nouns.—A Common noun denotes a person, 


place, or thing, not as an individual or specific object, but as one 
of a class. 


i 


2. 


Some Common nouns: 


General, sheriff, clerk, waiter, tree, children, thought, ship, leaf, 
ground, building, house, wire, stone, book, knife, linen, etc. 


The word common is derived from the Latin communis, mean- 
ing shared by several, that is, shared by those animate or 
inanimate objects which possess some common characteristics. 
(a) The name house refers not to a particular house, as 

“Elmwood,” but to any house. The name free does not 
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necessarily refer to the oak, but to any tree. The name 
iree differentiates, that is directs our attention to that one 
kind of nature’s growth as against shrubs, mosses, vines, 
etc. The name iree is the common term given to all 
vegetation which has the same characteristics. 

3. Proper nouns become, temporarily, Common nouns when 
they lose their particularity or differentiating characteristic— 
when they denote rank, office, or class of persons, places, or 
things. 

(a) Rank or Office: Such nouns as 
Suzerain 
Tsar 
Mogul 
Kaiser 
Shah 
are classified as Common nouns when they are applied to 
a person holding a certain rank or office, as in 
The money Kaisers 
The literary Tsars 
(b) Class: 
He is the Webster of the Republican party. (that is, the 


greatest orator of that party) 
Smith is the Rockefeller of Albany. (that is, the wealthiest 


man in that city) 
Webster and Rockefeller are Common nouns. 


(c) In (a) and (b) the Proper noun is often 
(x) preceded by the article: 


He was a Washington in spirit. (that is, belonging to 
the group of men who possess Washington-like 


characteristics) 
(2) pluralized: 
The Whitneys are our friends. (that is, all of a family, 
not one in particular) 
The Proper nouns under (1) and (2) become descriptive 
in nature. ' 
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4. Certain common nouns were once proper nouns: 
China (in chinaware) 
Dunce (meaning “‘a Dun’s man”—word introduced in ridicule of 
the Scotists, or disciples of John Duns Scotus) 
Guy (meaning a dowdy—word from the puppets carried about on 
the fifth of November in memory of Guy Fawkes’ Conspiracy) 


Nore: The nouns, classified often as Individual, Class-names, and 
Material, are listed under Common nouns. 


7. Proper Nouns.—A Proper noun denotes one particular 
person, place, or thing—an individual place or object, and not 
one of a class. 


1. Some Proper nouns: 


Jupiter, Philadelphia, Ford, Roosevelt, Market street, the 
Majestic (a ship), Whitman, Brooklyn Bridge, America, West 
Indies, Atlantic, Columbia river, etc. 


2. The word proper is derived from the Latin proprius, meaning 
one’s own—one’s own name. 


3. A Proper noun often consists of a group of words to insure 
clarity: 
King Richard the Second 
Alexander the Great 


4. Proper nouns, strictly speaking, have no meaning. They are 
mere symbols, used to indicate a special person, place or thing. 
Originally, however, they had a meaning, much as the Ameri- 
can Indian names were indicative of some special quality or 
personal trait. 


5. A Common noun becomes, temporarily, a Proper noun when 
it assumes particularity or distinctness: 


The cottage was named “The Turf.” 

In politics he was known by the name of ‘‘ Dynamo.” 
Call Mother. 

Where is Sister? 

May I go, Father? 
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6. Personified Common nouns become Proper: 


Speak, O Star, thy secrets old. 
Let the Flower whisper to thee. 


7. The article, ordinarily, does not precede the Proper noun. 


Exceptions: 

The Ohio (river) 

The United States 
The Rockies (mountains) 
The King of Glory 

The New Jerusalem 

etc. 


8. Proper nouns, and words derived from them directly, are 
always written with a capital letter: 


Germanic 
Plutonic 
Roman 
Egyptian 
Byronic 


8. Abstract Nouns.—An Abstract noun denotes quality, 
action, or state, considered in itself, and dissociated from the 
person, place, or thing in which it exists. 


1. Some Abstract nouns: 


Quality: Humor, heroism, leadership, patience, bravery, beauty, 
blackness, etc. 

State: Health, satisfaction, liberty, terror, disappointment, etc. 

Action: Theft, reverence, pursuit, growth, choice, revenge, 
motion, etc. 


2. The word abstract is derived from the Latin abs, from plus 
trahere, to draw—to draw from. ‘Thus we draw from the quali- 
ties of a number of truthful persons the idea of truthfulness. 


3. We can form definite conceptions of Common, Proper, and 
Collective nouns through their physical or tangible natures. 
Because of the non-physical or intangible nature of Abstract 
nouns, we can form only vague and indefinite conceptions of 
their meaning. 
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nouns are derived from 


(a) Adjectives: 


Depth (from deep) 
Righteousness (from righteous) 
Rotundity (from rotund) 
Dulness (from dull) 

Wisdom (from wise) 
Cleverness (from clever) 


(b) Verbs: 


Thought (from think) 
Laughter (from laugh) 
Flight (from fly) 
Protection (from protect) 
Reflection (from reflect) 
Pleasure (from please) 
Relief (from relieve) 


(c) Common nouns: 


Theft (from thief) 
Cowardice (from coward) 
Leadership (from /eader) 
Boyhood (from boy) 


(d) ing verbals (preceded by the and followed by of): 


The searching of the ship 
The falling of the hammer 


Note: The derivatives under (c) usually mean the state or condition 
indicated by the Common noun. 


5. Abstract 


nouns are formed from other words by the addition 


of such suffixes as the following: 


ness: 
th: 
ity: 
ery: 
ce: 
hood 
ship: 
age: 


Clever-cleverness 
Deep-depth 
Rotund-rotundity 
Rogue-roguery 
Patient—patience 


: Likely—likelihood 


Chieftain—chieftainship 
Bond-bondage 
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6. The same word may be an Abstract noun or a Concrete noun. 
An Abstract noun becomes Concrete when 
(a) it denotes a class of individuals: 


Abstract: Nobility of character 
Common: The nobility of England 


(b) the animate possessor of the quality is denoted: 


Abstract: Beauty of character 
Common: . A Greek beauty 


(c) it denotes the inanimate object to which the quality be- 
longs: 


Abstract: The man’s judgment (innate quality) 
Common: The judgment was rendered. (based upon set of 
laws) 


7. Gerunds and Infinitives are inherently Abstract nouns: 


Knowing (knowledge) is based upon wisdom. 
To reverence (reverence for) truth is Godlike. 


8. Personified Abstract nouns become Proper nouns: 
Offspring of Duty! Why hast thou slumbered? 


9. Names of arts and sciences may be considered as belonging to 
the class of Abstract nouns: 


Philosophy, Physics, Music, Rhetoric, Agronomy, Forestry, etc. 


10. Pluralized Abstract nouns become Concrete: 


Kindnesses 
Goodnesses 


9. Collective Nouns.—A Collective noun denotes a collec- 
tion of persons, places, or things, regarded as one. 
1. Some Collective nouns: 
Flock, forest, crowd, committee, jury, class, herd, covey, legisla- 


ture, battalion, squad, squadron, etc. 


2. The word collective is derived from the Latin cum, together 
plus legere, to gather—to gather together. Hence in a certain 
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church there are many men and women; but the word audience 
or congregation gathers them all together under one term. 
Therefore audience and congregation are Collective nouns, 
while men and women are Common nouns. 


. The same word may be either Proper, Common, or Abstract: 
(a) Proper: 


The Legislature was dissolved. (here one particular body 
is meant; the group idea is not uppermost) 


Collective: 


Questions may be decided more advantageously in a Jlegis- 
lature. (here the group idea is uppermost) 


(b) Common: 


Flocks of redbirds flew away. (here more than one flock is 
indicated) 


Collective: 
A flock of redbirds flew away. (here one group is indicated) 
(c) Abstract: 


The workers have faith in brotherhood. (here the principle 
of brotherhood is meant) 


Collective: 


Father joined the brotherhood. (here the group is the pre- 

vailing idea) 
Nore: Collective nouns may lose their collective nature when plural- 
ized, whether the pluralization takes place within the word itself or 


whether that pluralization is indicated by some reference word. When 
thus used they become mere class-names: 


The classes of men are arranged. 
The mob of men and women gathered, each bent upon de- 
struction. 


. Collective nouns may take either a singular or a plural verb: 


The committee was appointed. (considered as a group) 


The committee were of different opinions. (considered individu- 
ally) 
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Note (a): Strictly speaking, a Collective noun is always singular, 
even though the verb, for special reasons, may be plural. In other 
words, the Collective noun is always singular in form but sometimes 
plural in meaning or in application. 


Nore (b): Those Collective nouns which are used with a plural verb 
are sometimes designated as Multitude nouns. 


Exercises 


Indicate to which class each noun in the following sentences 
belongs: 

1. Did you ever see a freshman walk deliberately on the grass? 

2. Lanier is often regarded as the Tennyson of America. 

3. Love suffereth long and is kind.—BIBteE. 

4. Correctness of speech is desirable at all times. 

5. The California climate is healthful. 

6. Giving of one’s means benefits all. 
. Painting and Sculpture are listed among the fine arts; 
Chemistry and Geology, among the sciences. 
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8. Proud swells the tide with loads of freighted ore, 
And shouting Folly hails them from her shore; 
Hoards even beyond the miser’s wish abound, 
And rich men flock from all the world around. 
—OLIVER GOLDSMITH 


9. These considerations have, perhaps, made it clear that the 
main causes of international conflicts are what the Epistle of St. 
James declares them to be—‘‘the lusts that war in your mem- 
bers,” the pugnacious and acquisitive instincts which pervade 
our social life in times of peace, and not least in those nations 
which pride themselves on having advanced beyond the militant 
stage.—WILLIAM RALPH INGE 


10. To him who in the love of Nature holds 
Communion with her visible forms, she speaks 
A various language; for his gayer hours 
She has a voice of gladness, and a smile 
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And eloquence of beauty, and she glides 
Into his darker musings, with a mild 
And healing sympathy, that steals away 
Their sharpness, ere he is aware. 
—WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT 


11. These are the voices which we hear in solitude, but they 
grow faint and inaudible as we enter into the world. Society 
everywhere is in conspiracy against the manhood of every one 
of its members. Society is a joint-stock company, in which the 
members agree, for the better securing of his bread to each 
shareholder, to surrender the liberty and culture of the eater. 
The virtue in most request is conformity. Self-reliance is its 
aversion. It loves not realities and creators, but names and 
customs.—RALPH WALDO EMERSON 


12. If the historian is only an investigator, the result is likely 
to be a justification of the old jibe which defined history as 
“‘an arid region abounding in dates”; and if he is only astory- 
teller his narrative will speedily disintegrate—BRANDER Mat- 
THEWS ; 


13. My life more civil is and free 
Than any civil policy, 


Ye princes, keep your realms 
And circumscribed power, 
Not wide as are my dreams, 
Nor rich as is this hour.—HENRY DAvip THOREAU 


14. Again the study of history is said to enlarge and enlighten 
the mind, and why? because, as I conceive, it gives it power of 
judging of passing events and of all events, and a conscious 
superiority over them, which before it did not possess.—JoHN 
Henry NEWMAN 


15. This is thy praise, America, thy pow’r, 
Thou best of climes, by science visited, 
By freedom blest and richly, stor’d with all 
The luxuries of life, Hail, happy land, 
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The seat of empire, the abode of kings, 

The final stage where time shall introduce 

Renowned characters, and glorious works 

Of high invention and of wond’rous art 

Which not the ravages of time shall waste 

Till he himself has run his long career; 

Till all these glorious orbs of light on high, 

The rolling wonders that surround the ball, 

Drop from their spheres extinguish’d and consum’d; 
—PHILIp FRENEAU 


10. Noun Substitutes.— 

1, Pronoun: 
They are coming. 
Who is there? 

2. Adjective: 
The old are wiser by experience. 
The right shall triumph. 

3. Adverb: 
We cannot evade the eternal now. 
I despise the then of it. 

4. Gerund: 
Swimming in a river is sometimes dangerous. 
He was fond of talking. 

5. Infinitive: 
To know the way—that is now the essential thing. 
He appears to know the facts. 

6. Phrase: 


To the heights! is our slogan. 
The house was erected at a total cost of between five and six thou- 


sand dollars. 
7. Clause: 


Give me what I deserve. 
Who runs swiftly often runs in vain. 
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SECTION B 
Gender of Nouns 


11. Gender.—Gender denotes difference, commonness, or 


absence of sex in nouns. (Sex differentiates animals; Gender, 
nouns.) 
1. The word gender is derived from the Latin genus, generis, 


meaning a kind or sort, that is, a kind or sort, sexually 
speaking. 


12. Kinds of Gender. eh 


. Masculine: male sex (from the Latin mas, a male) 


Examples: Earl, master, boy, father, etc. 


. Feminine: female sex (from the Latin femina, a woman) 


Examples: Countess, mistress, girl, mother, etc. 


. Common: either sex (from com, meaning together, and mont, 


meaning single—two single and different sexes considered 
together under one head) 


Examples: Royalty, servant, children, parent, etc. 


Note: Common gender is often omitted. Since, however, some 
account must be given of those words which fall under this head, the 
name Common might as well be retained. 


. Neuter: neither sex, or sexless (from the Latin ne, not plus 


uter, either—‘not either’’ sex) 


Examples: Stone, house, New York City, sky, etc. 


13. Methods of Differentiating Sex.— 


. By prefixes: Man-servant—maid-servant 
. By suffixes: Lion-lioness 
. By word-change: Drake—duck 


1. By Prefixes: 


MASCULINE 


Boy cousin 
Boy friend 
Buck-rabbit 
Bull-calf 
Cock-sparrow 
He-goat 
He-wolf 
Jack-ass 
Man clerk 
Manservant 
Wether-lamb 


2. By Suffixes: 


MASCULINE 


Abbot 
Alumni 
Alumnus 
Baron 
Benefactor 
Bridegroom 
Cash-boy 
Count 
Deacon 
Duke 
Emperor 
Enchanter 
Foreman 
Giant 

God 
Governor 
Grandfather 
Heir 

Hero 

Host 
Hunter 
Infante 
Instructor 
Jew 


NOUNS 


FEMININE 


girl cousin 
girl friend 
doe-rabbit 
heifer-calf 
hen-sparrow 
she-goat 
she-wolf 
she-ass 
woman clerk 
maidservant 
ewe-lamb 


FEMININE 
abbess 


alumnz 
alumna 
baroness 
benefactress 


bride (irregular) 


cash-girl 
countess 
deaconess 
duchess 
empress 
enchantress 
forewoman 
giantess 
goddess 
governess 
grandmother 
heiress 
heroine 
hostess 
huntress 
infanta 
instructress 
Jewess 
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Peacock 
Peer 
Prophet 
Prior 
Salesman 
Shepherd 
Songster 
Sorcerer 
Sultan 
Tailor (present usage) 
Tempter 
Testator 
Tiger 
Viscount 
Washerman 
Widower 


3. By Word-change: 


MASCULINE 


Bachelor 

Boy 

Brother 

Buck 

Bull (or ox) 
Bullock (or steer) 
Cock 

Colt 

Drone (common usage) 
Father 

Friar (or Monk) 
Gander 


_ sister 


patroness 
peahen 
peeress ~ 
prophetess 
prioress 
saleswoman 
shepherdess 
songstress 
sorceress 

sultana 
seamstress 
temptress 
testatrix 

tigress 
viscountess 
washerwoman 
widow (irregular) 


FEMININE 
maid 
girl 


doe 

cow 

heifer 

hen 

filly 

bee (common usage) 
mother 

nun 

goose 
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MASCULINE FEMININE 

Gentleman lady 

Horse, gelding (or stallion) mare 

Husband wife 

King queen 

Lord lady 

Milter (fish) spawner 

Nephew niece 

Ram ewe 

Sir madam (dame) 

Sire (father of colt or cattle dam (mother of colt or cattle 
—modern usage) —modern usage) 

Son daughter 

Stag hind 

Uncle aunt 

Wizard witch 


(a) Distinguishing Gender by change of words is not an 


inflection, and as such does not fall, strictly speaking, 
within the realm of grammatical gender, rather within that 
of word history. 


(b) The tendency, at the present time, is to eliminate feminine 


inflections. 


Thus, to indicate both Masculine and Femi- 


_nine gender, many writers use author, singer, lecturer, 


chairman, protector, poet, traitor, proprietor, etc. 


4. Feminine nouns are generally formed from the Masculine. 


Exceptions: 


Bridegroom, from bride 
Widower, from widow 
Gander, from goose 
Drake, from duck, etc. 


5. Examples of nouns in Common gender: 
(Those marked with an “are included because of the present 
day tendency) 


Actor* 


Acquaintance 


Ancestor 
Attendant 
Baby 

Bird 


Calf Citizen 
Cat? Clerk 
Chairman* Cook 

Child Cousin 
Choir Deer 
Chorus Descendant 


Fallow 

Farmer 

Fish* ivimuietanis ' 
Nurse - oP 


me x ‘Flirt : af 4 
B- Foal Orphan Secretary _ oe "aa 
ee Fowl - Page (servant) Servant 
Fox = Parent _ Sheep : 
Friend Person Spouse 

Graduate Plant Surgeon 

Guest Playmate Superintendent 
Inhabitant _ President Teacher 

Issue Pig Treasurer 
Insect Professor Voter 


(a) Many of the foregoing nouns are in Common gender only 
provided no sex specification is requested. They may also” 
lose their Common gender classification by the presence of 
some pronoun or reference noun: 


My friend lost his hat. 
The quartette sang as only little sete could sing. 


(b) Collective nouns, when referring to persons, are usually 
in Common gender: 


The group arrived. 
The church advocated the change. 


6. Personified things may be either Masculine or Feminine gender. 


(a) When strength, violence, terror, grandeur, intense passion, 
or stress characterizes the object, the gender is usually 
Masculine: 


Sun, Time, Ocean, Anger, Rivers, War, Wind, Storm, Moun- 
tain, Fear, Death, Winter, Autumn, etc. 


(b) When gentleness, subduedness, artistry, delicacy, creation, 
or spirituality characterizes the object, the gender is 
_ usually Feminine: 
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Church, the Virtues, Earth, a ship, Religion, Humility, 
Arts, Sciences, Minor Constellations, Cities, Home, Lovs, 
etc. 


14. In composition the adjectives male and female, gentleman 
or lady, should not be used to specify gender. Preferably, the 
terms man, woman, boy, girl should be used: 


Men relatives 
Women friends 


SECTION C 


Number of Nouns 


15. Number.—Number denotes whether a noun has refer- 
ence to one or more than one person, place, or thing. 


16. Kinds of Number.— 
1. Singular: from the Latin singuli, meaning one by one. 
Examples: Boy, city, flower, cloud, mouse, etc. 
2. Plural: from the Latin plures, meaning more (than one). 


Examples: Boys, cities, flowers, clouds, mice, etc. 


17. Formation of the Plural Number.— 


1. Addition of s or es to the Singular. 
2. Change of the vowel. 


1. Addition of s or es to the Singular: 
(a) By adding s to the Singular: 


SINGULAR PLURAL 
Chair chairs 
Flower flowers 
Pencil pencils 
Stick sticks 


Tree trees 


Wish 


(c) By adding es to the Sineular when the noun | 
preceded by a consonant: 


SINGULAR 
Echo 
Hero 
Negro 
Potato 
Veto 


Some common exceptions: 


SINGULAR 
Banjo 
Canto 
Contralto 
Dynamo 
Eskimo 
Grotto 
Octavo 
Piano 
Proviso 
Silo 
Soprano 


(d) By adding s to the Singular when the noun ends in 0, 4 


preceded by a vowel: 


SINGULAR 
Bamboo 
Cameo 
Curio 


 gichta! 


PLURAL 


echoes 
heroes 
negroes 
potatoes 
vetoes 


PLURAL 
banjos 
cantos 
contraltos 
dynamos 
Eskimos 
grottos 
octavos 
pianos 
provisos 
silos 
sopranos 


PLURAL 
bamboos 
cameos 
curios 
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SINGULAR 
f&mbryo 
Hindoo 
Oratorio 
Trio 
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PLURAL 
embryos 
Hindoos 
oratorios 
trios 


(e) By adding s or es to the Singular when the noun ends in 0: 


SINGULAR 
Bravo 
Calico 
Cargo 
Momento 
Mosquito 
Portico 
Volcano 


momentos 
mosquitos 


PLURAL PLURAL 
bravos bravoes 
calicos calicoes 
cargos cargoes 
momentoes 
mosquitoes 
porticos porticoes 
volcanos volcanoes 


Note: The plurals in the third column are preferred. 


(f) By adding s to the Singular after changing final f or fe to 


ve. 


SINGULAR 
Beef 
Calf 
Elf 
Half 
Leaf 
Life 
Self 
Sheaf 
Shelf 
Wharf 
Wolf 


Some exceptions: 


SINGULAR 
Belief 
Chief 
Clef 
Dwarf 


PLURAL 
beeves or beefs 
calves 
elves 
halves 
leaves 
lives 
selves 
sheaves 
shelves 
wharves 
wolves 


PLURAL 
beliefs 
chiefs 
clefs 
dwarfs 
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SINGULAR PLURAL 
Gulf gulfs 
Grief griefs 
Proof proofs 
Reef reefs 
Roof roofs 
Safe safes 
Scarf scarfs 
Strife strifes 
Turf turfs 


(g) By adding es to the Singular after changing the final y, 
preceded by a consonant, to 7: 


SINGULAR PLURAL 
Army armies 
Berry berries 
Country countries 
Duty duties 
Lady ladies 
Monarchy monarchies 
Sky skies 

Story stories 


(h) By adding s to the Singular when the final y is preceded 


by a vowel: 
SINGULAR PLURAL 
Boy boys 
Chimney chimneys 
Day days 
Key keys 
Monkey monkeys 
Play plays 
Ray rays 
Toy toys 
Turkey turkeys 


Valley valleys 


_—* 


a 
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2. Change of the vowel: 

SINGULAR PLURAL 
Dormouse dormice 
Foot feet 
Goose geese 
Louse lice 
Man men 
Mouse mice 
Tooth teeth 
Woman women 


(a) These vowel-changing words are often called Mutation- 
plurals. 


18. Special Observations in Singular Nouns and Plural 
Nouns.— 


1. Few nouns still add en, n, or ne to the Singular to form the 
Plural: 


SINGULAR PLURAL 

Ox oxen 

Brother brethren 
Child children 

Cow kine (or cows) 


2. To hyphened compound Singular nouns we add s to the 
principal word, that is to the term qualified, to form the plural: 


SINGULAR PLURAL 

Battle-axe battle-axes 
Coat-of-mail coats-of-mail 
Commander-in-chief commanders-in-chief 


Court-martial 


Daughter-in-law 


Editor-in-chief 
Father-in-law 
Hanger-on 
Home-coming 
Knight-errant 
Looker-on 
Maid-servant 
Major-general 
Mother-in-law 


courts-martial 


daughters-in-law 


editors-in-chief 
fathers-in-law 
hangers-on 
home-comings 
knights-errant 
lookers-on 
maid-servants 
major-generals 
mothers-in-law 
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Passer-by passers-by 
Step-son step-sons 

Exceptions: 


Forget-me-not 
Four-per-cent 
Good-bye 


forget-me-nots 
four-per-cents 
good-byes 
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3. In the case of separated compound Singular nouns, both parts 


are usually pluralized: 


SINGULAR 
Gentleman usher 
Knight Templar 
Lord Justice 
Note, however: 
Notary Public 


PLURAL 


gentlemen ushers 
Knights Templars 
Lords Justices 


Notaries Public 


4. In the case of solid compound Singular nouns, the s is usually 


added: 


SINGULAR 


Baseball 
Bedside 
Bookcase 
Castaway 
Crossbow 
Deathblow 
Graveyard 
Hamstring 
Handful 
Pastime 
Playwright 
Schoolroom 
Shipwreck 
Trapdoor 


PLURAL 


baseballs 
bedsides 
bookcases 
castaways 
crossbows 
deathblows 
graveyards 
hamstrings 
handfuls 
pastimes 
playwrights 
schoolrooms 
shipwrecks 
trapdoors 


Exceptions would, of course, arise in vowel-changing words: 


SINGULAR 
Frenchwoman 
Irishman 
Manservant 


PLURAL 
Frenchwomen 
Trishmen 
menservants 
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5. Proper nouns form their plurals by adding s or es: 


SINGULAR PLURAL 
Adam Adams 
Burns Burnses 
Burrough Burroughs 
George Georges 
Henry Henrys 
Meyers Meyerses 


When the Proper noun is accompanied by a title, either the 
Proper noun or the title may be pluralized: 


SINGULAR PLURAL 

Miss Arnold Miss Arnolds (informal) 
Misses Arnold (formal) 

Captain Harris Captain Harrises 
Captains Harris 

Doctor Hill Doctor Hills 
Doctors Hill 

Professor Nye Professor Nyes 
Professors Nye 

Mrs. Thomas Mrs. Thomases 


Mesdames Thomas 


6. Letters, numerals, and symbols are preferably pluralized by 
the addition of ’s: 
Three r’s and four s’s 


My 4’s and 5’s 
Your efc.’s and 7. e.’s 


7. Some nouns have a singular form but a plural use: 


Cattle 
Gentry 
People (except when referring to nations) 


Poultry 
Vermin — 
8. Some nouns have a plural form but a singular use: 


Acoustics Economics 


Amends Ethics 
Civics Mathematics 
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Means 
Metaphysics 
News 

Odds 
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Optics 
Phonetics 
Physics 
Politics 


Note: This change is to be accounted for historically. 


9. Some nouns have the same form for the Singular and for the 


Plural: 


Brace (of birds) 
Chinese 
Cod 
Corps | 
Deer 
Dozen 
Fish 
Gross 
Grouse 
Heathen 
Troquois 


Japanese 
Mackerel 
Molasses 
Portuguese 
Salmon 

Score 

Sheep 

Swine 

Trout 

Yoke (of oxen) 


10. Some nouns are used in the Plural only: 


Antics 

Archives 

Arms 

Assets 

Athletics (as noun) 
Auspices 

Bellows 

Billiards (name of game) 
Bowels 

Breeches 

Eaves 

Entrails 

Gallows 

Giblets 

Goods 

Hustings 
Intestines 

Lees 

Measles 

Mumps 


Nuptials 

Oats (with rare exceptions) 
Obsequies 

Pincers 

Proceeds 

Riches 

Scales ‘fo1 weighing) 
Scissors 

Shambles 

Shears 

Small-pox (originally small pocks) 
Snuffers 

Spectacles 

Tidings 

Tongs 

Trappings 

Trousers 

Tweezers 

Victuals 
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11. Some nouns are used in the Singular only: 


Chemistry 
Gravitation 


12. Some nouns may have a different meaning in the Plural from 
that in the Singular: 


SINGULAR PLURAL 
Advice advices 
Air airs 

Ban bans 

Beef beeves 
Compass compasses 
Copper coppers 
Custom customs 
Good goods 

Ice ices 

Tron irons 
Manner manners 
Nickel nickels 
People peoples 
Physic Physics 
Quarter quarters 
Spectacle spectacles 
Tin tins 
Vesper vespers 


13. Some nouns have two plural forms, each plural form differing 
in meaning from the other: 


SINGULAR PLURAL PLURAL 

Cloth cloths clothes 

Die dies dice 

Foot foot (military sense) feet 

Head head (collective) heads 

Horse horse (military sense) horses 

Index indexes indices 

Pea peas (distributive) pease (collective) 
Penny pennies pence 

Shot shot shots 


Staff staves staffs 
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14. Some nouns of foreign derivation have an English plural, 


SINGULAR 


Apparatus 
Appendix 
Apex 
Automaton 
Bandit 

Beau 
Candelabrum 
Cherub 

Crux 
Curriculum 
Focus 
Formula 
Fungus 
Gymnasium 
Hippopotamus 
Libretto 
Maximum 
Memorandum 
Miasma 
Stratum 
Tableau 
Terminus 
Vertex 
Virtuoso 


as well as a native plural: 


PLURAL 


apparati 
appendices 
apices 
automata 
banditti 
beaux 
candelabra 
cherubim 
cruces 
curricula 
foci 
formulae 
fungi 
gymnasia 
hippopotami 
libretti 
maxima 
memoranda 
miasmata 
strata 
tableaux 
termini 
vertices 
virtuosi 


PLURAL (ENGLISH) 


apparatuses 
appendixes 
apexes 
automatons 
bandits 

beaus 
candelabrums 
cherubs 
cruxes 
curriculums 
focuses 
formulas 
funguses 
gymnasiums 
hippopotamuses 
librettos 
maximums 
memorandums 
miasmas 
stratums 
tableaus 
terminuses 
vertexes 
virtuosos 


15. Usually, nouns of foreign derivation retain their native 


plurals: 


SINGULAR 


Addendum 
Agendum 
Alumna 
Alumnus 
Amanuensis 
Analysis 
Antithesis 


PLURAL 


addenda 
agenda 
alumnae 
alumni 
amanuenses 
analyses 
antitheses 
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SINGULAR PLURAL 
Automaton automata 
Bacillus bacilli 
Bacterium bacteria 
Basis bases 
Crisis crises 
Criterion criteria 
Cumulus cumuli 
Datum data 
Dictum dicta 
Dilettante dilettanti 
Ellipsis ellipses 
Effluvium effluvia 
Erratum errata 
Focus foci 
Genius genil 
Genus genera 
Hypothesis hypotheses 
Larva larvae 
Madam mesdames 
Matrix matrices 
Minutia minutiae 
Minimum minima 
Monsieur messieurs 
Nebula nebulae 
Oasis oases 
Ovum ova 
Parenthesis parentheses 
Phenomenon phenomena 
Series series 
Tempo tempi 
Thesis theses 
Trousseau trousseaux 


16. Abstract nouns, in the strict sense, have no plural forms. 
When they have the plural, the abstraction becomes a 


concrete idea: 


Kindnesses = acts 
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SECTION D 
Person of Nouns 


19. Person.—Person denotes whether the noun represents 
the speaker; the person, place, or thing addressed; or the person, 
place, or thing referred to. 


20. Kinds of Person.— 
1. First: the speaker (rational or irrational): 


I (Henry) will come to-day. 

Henry comes to-day. (where the speaker, in rare cases, refers to 
himself by name) 

Polly wants a cracker. (parrot speaking) 


2. Second: the person, place, or thing addressed: 


Henry, come here. 

Precious town, what story can you tell of him you housed? (per- 
sonification) 

O wonderful Stream, thou sing’st an immortal song! (personi- 
fication) 


3. Third: the person, place, or thing referred to: 
Henry comes to-day. 


Boston is an interesting city. 
Trees are valuable. 


Nouns are not inflected to indicate change of Person, as 
instanced above in the word Henry, which does not change its 
form in the various persons. Notice that Person in nouns is 
indicated by 


(a) a pronoun, present or inferred: 
I, Henry, come to-day. 
(b) the verb: 
come in the First, comes in the Third person, and come in 
the Second person. 
(c) circumstances surrounding the utterance. 


Note: Since, therefore, the noun is not inflected, person in nouns 


does not, strictly speaking, come under the grammatical inflection of 
nouns. 
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SECTION E 


Case of Nouns 


21. Case.—Case denotes the relation, not necessarily by 
change of form, existing between a noun and other words in the 
sentence. : 

Note: The word case is derived from the Latin casus, meaning a 

falling. Old English grammarians considered the Nominative case 

the principal or perpendicular case, and the other cases as subordinate 
or failings from that. 


22. Kinds of Cases.— 
1. Nominative: from the Latin nominare, meaning to name— 
the noun that names: 


The éree stands here. 
The noun free names the thing about which the action of the 
sentence revolves. 
2. Objective: (or Accusative) the noun that receives the action 
of some verb, or preposition: 


I gave a book. (object of the verb gave) 
I want to leave the book. (object of the infinitive to Jeave) 
The print in the book is small. (object of the preposition im) 


3. Possessive: the noun that denotes ownership or possession: 


John’s book is torn. 


23. The Possessive case, only, is inflected by a change of 
form. The declension runs thus: 


SINGULAR 
Nominative: Girl Dog Lady Dickens 
Objective: Girl Dog Lady Dickens 
Possessive:  Girl’s Dog’s Lady’s Dickens’s 
PLURAL 
Nominative: Girls Dogs Ladies Dickenses 


Objective: Girls Dogs Ladies Dickenses 
Possessive: Gils’ Dogs’ Ladies’ Dickenses’ 
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24. Uses of the Nominative Case. 
1. Subject of a verb: 


The birds are passing. (Simple subject) 
Days and months pass as in a dream. (Compound subject) 


2. Predicate Complement: 
You are the chairman. John became a J/eader. 
This country is America. Smith turned Christian. 
(a) The Predicate Complement renames the subject, or stands 
for the same thing: 
George is king. (George and king are one and the same 
person) 
(b) Some form of the following verbs (Linking) may be found 
to connect the Predicate Complement with its subject: 


to be, call, make, choose, appoint, taste, think, become, 
remain, seem, elect, smells, grows, appear, name, think, 
turn, fall, etc. 


3. Nominative Appositive: 


Coolidge, the president, addressed the gathering. (in apposition 
with Coolidge) 

I am Mr. Hanson, the merchant. (in apposition with the Predi- 
cate Complement Mr. Hanson) 

(a) Both the Nominative Appositive and the Predicate Com- 
plement rename; but the first occupies the emphatic posi- 
tion, and the second a predicate position. 

(b) An appositive may be separated from its noun: 

One thing will always endure—iruth. 


(c) Sometimes the Nominative Appositive becomes almost a 
part of the name: 


The apostle Paul was a great missionary. 


(d) An appositive noun may be introduced by that is, namely, 
for example, and such as: 


A certain city—namely Philadelphia—has many historical 
associations. 
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4. Nominative of Address: 


Come, my cvild, let us take a walk. 
Bring my keys, Mr. Knoll. 


Child and Knoll are in the Nominative Ages for the reason that 
they are independent elements. 


5. Nominative of Exclamation: 
Fortunate man! 
Look! An eclipse! 
O, the wretch! 

6. Nominative Absolute: 


The day being dark, we stayed there. 


Absolute for the reason that it is independent, not grammati- 
cally related to the main part of the sentence, we stayed there, 
except in a causal way. 


Note: The noun as subject in the Nominative case answers the ques- 
tion who or what before the verb: 


The boat eve 
aw 


3 <drifted down the stream. 
hat 


25. Uses of the Objective Case. 
1. Direct Object of the verb: 


I heard a strange story. 


(a) The Direct object does not rename the subject as does the 
Predicate Complement: 


Iam Henry. (predicate complement) 
I saw Henry. (direct object) 


I and Henry, in the first sentence, refer to the same person; 
in the second sentence J and Henry represent two different 
individuals. 


2. Secondary Object: 
My father taught me German. (often called Direct object) 


vt) 
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. Indirect Object: 


(a) Indirect object of Transitive Verb: (the noun thus used is 
sometimes referred to as being in the Dative case) 


They gave John a book. 
(b) With Linking Verb: 
Woe worth the day! (Woe be to the day) 


. Retained Object: 


I was given a book by my mother. 


The word book is retained as the object after the Active voice 
sentence, . 


My mother gave me a book. 


is changed to the Passive voice sentence, as above. The 
Indirect object in the Active voice sentence becomes the 
subject in the Passive voice sentence. The Retained object is 
always used with a Passive verb. 


. Cognate Object: (otherwise Cognate Accusative) 


He prayed a short but fervent prayer. 
A shrill blast blew he. 


(a) The verb in such sentences is usually an Intransitive verb 
used Transitively. 

(b) Cognate means kindred or related, that is, akin or related 
to the verb, as in breathed a breath, where the object 
breath is derived from the same stem as breathed. 


. Object Complement: 


The convention elected Pinker president. 
I regarded him my friend. 


The Object Complement explains the Direct object. When 
the Object Complement consists of a noun, it renames the 
Direct object. 


. Adverbial Object: 


Stay an hour. 
Turn that way. 
Cut off an inch. 
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It will be seen that hour is both an adverb of Time and a 
noun. Way is both an adverb of Place and anoun. Inch is 
both an adverb of Degree and a noun. 


8. Object of Preposition: 
The child is the image of the future man. (object of the prepo- 
sition of) 
We found the letter beneath the book. (object of the preposition 
beneath) 


9. Object of Gerund: 


Playing the game like a man is beneficial to a boy of your age. 
(object of the gerund playing) 


Giving money to the needy is a Christianlike act. (object of the 
gerund giving) 


10. Subject of an Infinitive: 


The world asks every man to do his duty. (subject of to do) 
I told him to be a good boy. (subject of to be) 


11. Predicate Complement of Infinitive: 


T should like him to be a Jawyer. (predicate complement of to be) 

The nations believe him to be a good diplomat. (predicate com- 
plement of to be) 

They believe it to be her. (predicate complement of to be) 


Note: The Predicate Complement of an Infinitive is in the Objective 
case because the subject of the Infinitive, with which it agrees in case, 
is also in the Objective case. 


12. Object of a Participle: 


Leaving the road, I turned into the wood. 
I ran like the wind, all the while feeling the chills of fear running 
down my spine. 


Road is the object of the participle leaving; chills, of feeling. 


13. Objective Appositive: 


Appeal to Reynolds, the county Judge. (in apposition with 
Reynolds) 
Save that child, my only son. (in apposition with child) 
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Note: The noun in the Objective case answers the questions who 
or what after the verb, verbal, or preposition: 


I saw oe 
WwW 


oe the officer approaching. 


h 
This city of eat 


to) 2 Rots 
Rake Boston is noted for its famous men. 


26. Uses of the Possessive Case.— 
1. To show Possession: 


Frank’s bicycle (belonging to Frank) 
Man’s hand 

Cow’s foot 

Dog’s tail 


2. To show Connection: 


Germany’s scholars 


3. Subjective Possession: 


In Christ’s ascension (Christ ascended) 
Duty’s call 


4. Objective Possession: (nouns of measurement, weight, time, 
etc.) 


An hour’s ride (rode for an hour) 
A year’s income 

Yard’s length 

A hundred pounds’ weight 

A planet’s orbit 


27. Possessive Case Inflections.—Nouns are inflected to 
show possession by adding ’s or s’. 


1. The Possessive case is usually formed in the Singular by 
adding ’s: 
Man’s 
Child’s 
Burns’s 
Fly’s 
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2. When the Plural does not end in s, the ’s is added: 


Men’s Deer’s 
Children’s Women’s 
Oxen’s People’s 


3. If the Plural noun ends in s, merely the apostrophe is added: 


Dixes’ Witches’ 
Foxes’ Thomases’ 


4. In polysyllabic words, if the last syllable of a Singular noun 
ends in s or ce and is followed by a noun beginning with the 
letter s, as sake, service, and secret, the apostrophe only is 
added: 


For conscience’ sake 
For justice’ sake 

In Charles’ service 
Hold Robbins’ secret 


5. If there are two possessors mentioned, the one in apposition 
with the other, the ’s may be added either to the one or to the 
other, according to usage: 

Knox, Hayes, and Nicholas’s farms (joint ownership) 
Stop at Gimbel’s, the jeweler. 


6. In Compound nouns, ’s is usually added to the last word: 


Daughter-in-Jaw’s son 
Wood-cutter’s lodge 
Glass-blower’s health 


7. Neuter nouns, logically, cannot show possession, except in 
such cases as previously mentioned. 


Not: Farm’s management 
Book’s pages 
Automobile’s top 
But: The management of the farm 
The pages of the book 
The top of the automobile 
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(a) Some idiomatic exceptions: 


Harm’s way Earth’s surface 
Heart’s content Week’s wage 
Finger’s tip Moment’s pause 
Journey’s end Pity’s sake 
Ship’s crew Water’s edge 
Sun’s rays Stone’s throw 
Nickel’s worth Ship’s wheel 


To-day’s paper 


8. A noun preceding a gerund should be in the Possessive case: 
In the event of Mary’s leaving, call me. 
No injury should come from a child’s being asked to help about 
the house. 


9. The so-called Possessive nouns are, in actual use, adjectives 
for the reason that the noun representing the thing possessed 
is either present or implied: 


The man’s hand (qualifying hand) 

The girl’s father (qualifying father) 

He shall eat at Fenway’s (eating-place). 

Bryant’s (place) is running a special sale. 

He was a friend of John’s. (he was John’s friend) 


Exercises 


Indicate the Gender, Number, Person, and Case of each 
noun in the following exercises. Give a reason for your Case 
designation: 


1. I believe that the institutions, devised by man for the 
training of youth, to be most responsible for the inmates in our 
state prisons.—THomas Mott OsBoRNE 


2. Lord! Lord! how this world is given to lying!—WitL1am 
SHAKESPEARE 


3. O, rank is good, and gold is fair, 
And high and low mate ill; 
But love has never known a law 
Beyond its own sweet will—JoHn GREENLEAF WHITTIER 
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4. Let not Ambition mock their useful toil, 
Their homely joys, and destiny obscure, 
Nor grandeur hear with a disdainful smile 
The short and simple annals of the poor.—THomas GRAY 
5. The ancestors of the American people sought a new country 
because they had in them a reverence for the individual con- 
science; they came from Britain, the first large state in the 
Christian era to build up the idea of political freedom.—Joun — 
GALSWORTHY 
6. A little philosophy inclineth a man’s mind to atheism, but 
depth in philosophy bringeth men’s minds about to religion.— 
FRANCIS BACON 
7. For words are wise men’s counters; they do but reckon by 
them; but they are the money of fools—THomas Hoses 
8. For to all mankind the end of life is death, though one keeps 
one’s self shut up in a closet; but it becomes brave men to strive 
always for honor, with good hope before them, and to endure 
courageously whatever the deity ordains —DEMOSTHENES 


9. By fairy hands their knell is rung; 
By forms unseen their dirge is sung; 
There Honor comes, a pilgrim gray, 
To bless the turf that wraps their clay; 
And Freedom shall awhile repair, 
To dwell a weeping hermit there.—WILL1Am CoLLIns 


10. There is no den in the wide world to hide a rogue. Commit 
a crime, and the earth is made of glass. Commit a crime, and 
it seems as if a coat of snow fell on the ground, such as reveals 
in the woods the track of every partridge, and fox, and squirrel, 
and mole.—RALPH WALDO EMERSON 


11. What hell may be, I know not; this I know: 

I cannot lose the presence of the Lord; 

One arm, Humility, takes hold upon 

His dear Humanity; the other, Love, 

Clasps His Divinity. So where I go 

He goes; and better fire-walled Hell with Him 
Than golden-gated Paradise without. 

—JoHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER 
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12. A cheerful temper, joined with innocence, will make 
beauty attractive, knowledge delightful, and wit good-natured. 
It will lighten sickness, poverty, and affliction, convert igno- 
rance into an amiable simplicity, and render deformity itself 
agreeable.—JOsSEPH ADDISON 

13. The highest reward of science, the secret satisfaction of 
standing where no mortal man has ever stood before, is rightly 
reserved to those who contribute most to its advance.—EDWIN 
E. SLOSSON 

14. Philosophy is the romance of the aged, and Religion the 
only future history for us all— BALI 

15. Jails are built out of honest men’s earnings. Courts are 
supported from peaceful men’s property. Penitentiaries are 
built by the toil of virtue. Crime never pays its own way. 
Vice has no hands to work, no head to calculate. Its whole 
faculty is to corrupt and to waste; and good men, directly or 
indirectly, foot the bill—HENRy WARD BEECHER 

16. O! a wonderful stream is the river Time, 

As it runs through the realms of tears! 
With a faultless rhythm, and a musical rhyme, 
And a broader sweep and a surge sublime, 
As it blends in the ocean of years!—BEnj. F. TayLor 

17. The elevation of the mind ought to be the principal end 
of all our studies, which if they do not in some measure effect, 
they will prove of very little service to us.—EDMUND BURKE 

18. What will be fairly obvious is that if we follow a little way 
any particular one of these critics, we shall find him attempting 
to urge our poetry in a particular direction, a direction, which he 
prefers to any other direction, and analyzing its origins in such 
a way, if he analyzes at all, as to make plausible its (postulated) 
growth in that direction—Conrap AIKEN 

19. I never could believe that Providence had sent a few men 
into the world ready booted and spurred to ride, and millions 
ready saddled and bridled to be ridden ——RicHarp RuMBOLD 

20. As a Dutch boy, one of the cardinal truths taught me was 
that whatever was worth doing was worth doing well; that next 
to honesty came thoroughness as a factor in success.—BoK 


CHAPTER III 
PRONOUNS 
28. Pronouns.—A Pronoun is a substitute word for a noun 
or noun-equivalent: 


Give me the ball. J? is mine. 


The pronoun 7 is used instead of bail. 


1. The word pronoun is derived from the Latin pro, meaning 
for, and nomen, meaning a name. A pronoun is used for a 
name of a person, place, or thing. ‘This definition would not, 
in the strict sense, apply to the pronoun J; for instead of I we 
cannot substitute the name for which J stands, 


John (meaning J) cannot come. 


and retain the First personal sense. 


SECTION A 
Kinds of Pronouns 


29. Kinds of Pronouns.— 
1. According to their Structure: 


Simple 
Compound 


2. According to their Use: 


Personal Indefinite 
Impersonal Reciprocal 
Possessive Identifying 
Intensive Interrogative 
Reflexive Relative 
Demonstrative 
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. The seer pronot 
Himself = him plus self — > 
Herself = her “ self — be. 4c 
Itself, ere a en every ans etc. ; 


pound p pronoun. 


31. Personal Pronouns.—A Personal pronoun indicates, 
by its form, whether the person is speaking, whether the person — 
is spoken to, or whether the person, place, or thing is spoken ~ 
about. a 


1. A Personal pronoun may denote the person speaking (First 
person) : 


TI shall be pleased to go. ; 
We were waiting. 
Give it to me. 

Let the burden rest upon us. 


(a) Forms of the First personal pronoun: 


SINGULAR PLURAL 
Nominative: I we 
Objective: Me us 


2. A Personal pronoun may denote the person spoken to (Second 
person) : 


Thou shalt be the spokesman. 
Were you not there? (ve is archaic) 
I told it to thee. (you now generally used) 


(a) Forms of the Second personal pronoun: 


SINGULAR ‘PLURAL 
Nominative: Thou ye or you 
Objective: Thee — you 
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3. A Personal pronoun may denote the person, place, or thing 
spoken about (Third person): 


He shall discover the place. 
She explained her position. 
Let him have the food. 
Why are they tardy? 

Give it (the book) to me. 


(a) Forms of the Third personal pronoun: 


SINGULAR PLURAL 
Nominative: He, she, it they 
Objective: Him, her, it them 


4. The expression methinks, a compound of the Anglo-Saxon 
Dative me and thyncean, meaning to seem, we might render 
freely into zt seems to me. The expression meseems may be 
rendered similarly. ‘These words are used only in verse. 


5. The Personal pronouns we and us have special uses: 
(a) In Journalism, as representative of the editorial staff: 
Send your suggestions to us. 
(b) In sovereignty, originally to represent the king and queen, 
now often used to represent the king only: 
We, the Sovereign of Spain, etc. 
(c) In referring to mankind: 
We are all mortal. 

6. The form em, as in take ’em, is derived from hem, meaning he; 
therefore take him would be the correct equivalent. Modern 
usage, however, sanctions only the plural take them as an 
equivalent. 

7. The older forms thou and thee are now, with few exceptions, 
supplanted by you. 

8. Uses of the Personal pronoun 71: 

(a) As a Substitute word for a noun or noun-equivalent: 
Bring it (the toy) to me. 
Why is zt (the house) so cheap? 
It (what you say) is true. 
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(b) As a Reference pronoun: 


You will recognize the hymn when you hear it (the hymn) 
sung. 


(c) Referring to a preceding clause: 


The members have paid me in full; but they are not aware 
of it. (that they have paid me in full) 


32. Impersonal Pronouns.—The Impersonal pronoun is a 
substitute word for an intangible or indefinite noun or noun- 
equivalent. The Impersonal pronoun is restricted to Third 
personal use. 


PERSONAL PRONOUN IMPERSONAL PRONOUN 


It (the tree) is dead. Tt rains. 
Give the book to me; itis mine. Jt is a pretty day. 


In the sentences under Personal pronoun, above, z¢ stands for a 
definite noun in both illustrations, namely, tree and book. In 
the sentences under Impersonal pronoun, above, 7é stands for 
an indefinite noun. We are baffled when we attempt to sub- 
stitute for zt some definite word or idea. 


1. Uses of the Impersonal Pronoun 7é: 
(a) As Indefinite subject: 
It snows. 


It rains. 
It is getting colder. 


(b) As Modal subject: 
It is John. 
It is I. 
Is it he who spoke? 
Is i¢ Christmas? 


In these sentences it serves as a verb helper—to assist the 
verb in making a complete statement. In the first 
sentence, 7# is not the true equivalent or appositive of 
John. When the question is asked, Who goes there? the 
answer might as easily be John. It is serves merely as an 
introductory verb like phrase to the answer Jokn. 'The 
mieaning is not, John is it, but John is. 
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(c) As Expletive subject: 


It is easy to see. 

It is reported that you are leaving. 

It is interesting to talk with him. 

It is altogether unlikely that he will come. 
It is what we are that counts. 


In the foregoing sentences, the real subjects are 


To see 
That you are leaving 
To talk with him 
That he will come 
What we are 
It is but the fill-in subject, and cannot even be said to 
be in apposition with the real subjects.. 
Note: There may also be used as an Expletive subject: 
There is a light in the distance. 


(d) As Emphatic subject: 


He it is. 
Tit was the wind that disturbed your sleep. 


2. To refer to a child as 7¢ is contrary to the best usage: 
I gave it (the child) a toy. 
Use rather: 


I gave him (indeterminate sex) a gift. 


or: I gave the child a gift. 
I gave him or her (determinate sex) a gift. 


33. Possessive Pronouns.—A Possessive pronoun is a sub- 
stitute word for a noun and its possessive modifier: 


The pleasure shall be ours (our pleasure). (Predicate Comple- 
ment) 

Make it thine (thy place). (Object Complement) 

I gave yours (your children) attention. (Direct Object) 

J have none of hers (her candy). (Object of preposition) 

We shall have to be theirs (their friends). (Predicate Comple- 
ment of Infinitive) 
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1. Forms of the Possessive Pronouns: 


SINGULAR PLURAL 
First Person: My, mine our, ours 
Second Person: Thy, thine your, yours 
Third Person: His, her, hers, its their, theirs 


2. Notice that the following are not Possessive pronouns but 
Possessive adjectives; for in every sentence they qualify nouns: 
My child is sick. (qualifies child) 
T should give much for thy love. (qualifies love) 
Our common good should be considered. (qualifies good) 
Where is your home? (qualifies home) 
Their mutual consent is necessary. (qualifies consent) 


(a) Mine and thine are sometimes used as Possessive adjec- 
tives in older English and in poetry, usually before a word 
beginning with a vowel, or before h: 


Shall I not take mine ease in mine inn?-—WILLIAM SHAKE- 
SPEARE 

The burnished dragon-fly is thine attendant.—H. W. Lonc- 
FELLOW 


(b) The forms mine, thine, ours, yours, and theirs are now 
used only in the Nominative and Objective cases. 
(c) In an expression such as, 
This house of yours is valuable. 


the phrase of yours may be regarded as a Double possessive 
because 


(1) the r and s are both signs of the Possessive in the word 
yours. 


(2) of, when followed by a pronoun, is also the sign of 
possession. 


(d) Possessive Personal and Impersonal pronouns are written 
without an apostrophe: 


Yours, ours, theirs, hers, its. 


The use of the apostrophe would indicate the omission of i; 
your’s would be the contraction of your is. 
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34. Intensive Pronouns.—An Intensive pronoun empha- 
sizes the noun or noun-equivalent by an appositive position: 
I myself am elected. 
We ourselves are in doubt. 
You yourself (or yourselves) did the work. 
They proposed the names themselves. 


1. Forms of the Intensive Pronouns: 


SINGULAR PLURAL 
Nominative: First Person: Myself ourselves 
Second Person: ‘Thyself yourselves 
Third Person: Himself themselves 
Possessive: First Person: Mine own our own 
Second Person: Thine own your own 
Third Person: His own, her own, their own 
its own 


Objective: First Person: 
Second Person: (Same as Nominative) 
Third Person: 


2. When the Intensive pronouns are split by words like own, 
very, worthless, only, and tired, as in 


My very self 
His tired self 
Our own selves 


regard the expression as a phrasal pronoun, either Intensive or 
Reflexive: 


We our own selves are to be honored. (Intensive) 
We threw our tired selves upon the bed. (Reflexive) 


Note: Modern usage does not wholly sanction these constructions. 
3. Although in Old English and in poetry the Intensive pronouns 


sometime appear without a substantive, in modern usage the 
substantive should be present: 


They appointed John and myself. 


Here the Reflexive pronoun myself is forced into the class of 
Simple Personal pronouns. Me should be used: 


They appointed John and me. 
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35. Reflexive Pronouns.—A Reflexive pronoun is in the 
objective construction, either as object of a verb, verbal, or 
preposition. The Reflexive pronoun refers back to the subject 
from this objective position: 


I hit myself. (Direct object of the verb Ait) 

He went to see himself in the mirror. (Direct object of the in- 
finitive to see) 

They secured positions for themselves. (Object of the preposition 
for) 

We gave ourselves a bonus. (Indirect object of the verb gave) 

One is never sure of oneself (or one’s self). (Object of the prepo- 
sition of) 


1. The forms of a Reflexive pronoun are the same as those of 
the Intensive pronouns. 


2. Simple Personal pronouns should not be used reflexively, 
except in the idiomatic sense, such as: 


We looked about us. 
Look behind you. 


36. Demonstrative Pronouns.—A Demonstrative pronoun 
points out a person, place, or thing that has already been ex- 
pressed or implied: 


You have lost the game; that is evident. 
Honesty alone builds a large business; this should be very ap- 
parent. 


In the first sentence that is a substitute word for you have lost the 
game; in the second, this is a substitute word for honesty alone 
builds a large business. They are, therefore, both pronouns. 


1. Forms of the chief Demonstrative Pronouns: 


SINGULAR PLURAL 
Nominative: This, that these, those 
Possessive: Of this, of that of these, of those 


Objective: This, that these, those 
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2. When the Demonstrative qualifies a noun or noun-equivalent, 
expressed or understood, it is a Demonstrative adjective: 


This stream we must now cross. (qualifies stream) 

Give me those words again. (qualifies words) 

This table is larger than that. (both qualify table) 

Do you wish to ride in this automobile or in that? (both qualify 
automobile) 

Do you believe this or that (thing understood)? (both qualify a 
word as thing understood) 


When the supplied noun or noun-equivalent can not co- 
herently be qualified by the Demonstrative, the Demon- 
strative is a pronoun: 
The population of Philadelphia is greater than that of Harrisburg. 
(here that is a substitute word for population) 
The books need balancing; will you see to that? (here that is a 
substitute word for the books need balancing) 
You have been faithful; this is all I could hope for. (this is a 
substitute word for you have been faithful) 


3. A Demonstrative pronoun may point out a 
(a) word: 
I prefer a small house to a large one. 
(b) clause: 


I am an abolitionist; tat is apparent. 


(c) sentence: 


I shall not cheat. That (I shall not cheat) is the substance 
of it. 


4. When this and that, these and those are used correlatively in 
the same sentence, this and these refer to the first-mentioned 
noun, that and those to the last-mentioned noun: 


Energy and inspiration are both necessary; ¢his (energy) supplies 
the power, and ¢hat (inspiration) the direction. 

Fields and cities are the habitation of man; these (fields) are the 
heritage of God, those (cities) the gift of man. 
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5. Such and so may be used as Demonstrative pronouns: 


"Mr. Jones is my friend, and as such (my friend) demands my help. 
Youareleaving to-morrow? You told me so (that you are leaving 
to-morrow). 


6. One, ones, and none may be used as Demonstrative pronouns: 


The book you bought is one of great value. 
Did you give me the premium? I saw none (not any premiums). 


7. The first, the second, the former, the latter may be used as 
Demonstrative pronouns: 


Training of the heart is to be desired to a training of the mind; 
the first (the training of the heart) will make a man a good 
neighbor; the second (the training of the mind) perhaps a clever 
criminal. 

One man gives his all, and another hoards his all. The former 
(where a man gives his all) is preferable to the latter (where a 
man hoards his all). 


Note: These words are not used as Demonstrative pronouns by our 
best present-day writers. 


37. Indefinite Pronouns.—An Indefinite pronoun is a sub- 
stitute word for the name of an indefinite or vague person, place, 
or thing: One, someone, any, anyone, no one, none, anybody, 
everyone, everybody, each, another, the other, neither, both, 
either, some, all, something, somewhat, nothing, thing, two, 
three, etc. 


One (a person) never knows what one will do in an emergency. 
Anybody can do what somebody has done. 

She is hunting something. 

He owes me two dollars; T owe him nothing. 

Brick and stone are good building materials; both outlast wood. 
The poor, the blind, and the sick asked alms; all received help. 
Truth and righteousness go together. The one is dependent upon 


the other. 
1. Indefinite pronouns are used in the Third person only. 


2. When an Indefinite pronoun qualifies a noun or noun-equiva- 
lent, it becomes an Indefinite adjective: 
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Each tree is marked properly. (qualifies tree) 
Some men never find their place in the world. (qualifies men) 
Another article appeared in the paper. (qualifies article) 


3. None, a contraction of no one (no ones) or not any, may be used 
in the singular or the plural sense: 
None (no one) of the family is here. 
None (no ones) of the boys are supplied with books. 
None (not any) of the cabbage is spoiled. 
Note: Whether zone is singular or plural depends, in the last analysis, 
upon the meaning. 


4. Whether certain pronouns are Indefinite or Demonstrative 
depends upon their use in the sentence: 

My relatives attended the party; I saw them ail (the relatives). 
(Demonstrative pronoun) 

All (persons in general) should follow his example. (Indefinite 
pronoun) 

Thought and energy bring results; the one (thought) supplies the 
creative power; the other (energy), the motive power. (Demon- 
strative pronoun) 

One (anybody) can do much with the proper spirit. (Indefinite 


pronoun) 
Note: The reference possessive ones (or one’s) should be used with 
the Indefinite pronoun subject one: 
One cannot always foretell the results of one’s hasty speech. 


5. A Third Personal pronoun may be used as an Indefinite 
pronoun: 


They (people in general) feel that might will never make ‘ight. 
Where is he (any one of you) that can deny this? 


6. Observe the following reference Pronominal adjectives: 
Everybody has his life to live. (refers to everybody) 
Is there anybody here who has not paid his fee? (refers to any- 


body) 
Each of you must hand in his own work. (refers to each) 


7. The use of naught, aught, else, certain, and sundry as Indefinite 
pronouns is not sanctioned by modern use. 
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38. Reciprocal Pronouns.—A Reciprocal pronoun denotes 
an interchange of feelings or acts: 
My brother and I resemble each other. 
Let the people direct one another. 


Note: Each other is used when two persons or things are under con- 
sideration; one another when more than two are meant. 


The one—the other is not a Reciprocal pronoun. This phrase 
means the former—the latter. 


39. Identifying Pronouns.—An Identifying pronoun refers 
unmistakably to some preceding noun or substantive: 
He that abideth in me, and I in him, the same (he that abideth in 


me) bringeth forth much fruit.—BIBLe (obsolete use) 
Such music! I shall never hear the /ike (such music) again. 


40. Interrogative Pronouns.—An Interrogative pronoun is 
used in asking a question. The word znterrogative is derived from 
the Latin interrogare, to ask: 


Who is he? 
What are your opinions on this question? 
Whether of them twain did the will of his father?-—BrIsLE 


1. The Interrogative pronoun may be used in an indirect question: 


He asked what your name is. 


2. Forms of the chief Interrogative Pronouns: 


MASCULINE FEMININE NEUTER 
Nominative: Who who what 
Possessive: | Whose whose (whose) 
Objective: Whom whom what 


3. Distinguish in the use of the following Interrogative pronouns: 


Who is she? (name and parentage) 

What is she? (social rating and vocation) 
Which is she? (definite one of a group) 
“Whether of them twain—” (which of two) 


Nore: Who and what have the sense of generality; which and whether 
of particularization. 
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4. When what, which, and whose qualify a noun or noun-equiva- 
lent, they are Interrogative adjectives: 


What reason is this which you offer? (qualifies reason) 
You did not tell me which book he bought. (qualifies book) 
Whose son are you? (qualifies son) 


5. The Interrogative pronoun what is often used in exclamatory 
sentences: 


What a bad cold you have! 


6. The case of Interrogative pronouns is sometimes confusing. 
Note the following: 


Who ran? (subject of verb ran) 

He asked who ran the race. (subject of ran. The entire clause 
who ran the race is object of asked) 

It depends on who ran. (subject of ran. The clause who ran is 
object of the preposition on, or of the phrasal verb depends on) 

I asked whom he wanted. (object of wanted) 

Whom do you want? (object of do want) 

It depends on whom you want. (object of want. The clause 
whom you want is object of on, or of the phrasal verb depends on) 

Who do they think it was? (predicate pronoun of was) 

Whom did you look for? (object of for) 


Note: A more formal rendering of this sentence would be, For whom 
did you look? 
Whom did you wish to see? (object of to see) 
Who do you think will be chosen? (subject of will be chosen) 
Whom does he consider to be the most prosperous? (subject of 
to be) 


7. When what is used as an exclamation, it is classified as an 
interjection: 
What! So low! 


41. Relative Pronouns.—A Relative pronoun is a substi- 
tute word that not only relates to some foregoing noun or 
noun-equivalent but also connects two clausal elements: 

She is the girl who gave the gift. 


I know the tree which bears these apples. 
This is the boy and the stream that I took as my model. 
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1. The chief Relative pronouns have the following forms: 


SINGULAR SINGULAR 
AND AND 
PLURAL PLURAL 
Nominative: Who which 
Possessive: | Whose whose 
Objective: Whom which 


Note: The Relative pronouns what, that, as, and but are not inflected. 


2. The Relative pronoun introduces a Dependent clause, and 
joins that clause to the Independent clause: 


Where is the man who rescued me? 


Who is a pronoun in that it stands for man (or relates to man)— 
hence Relative. Who is, furthermore, a conjunction in that 
it connects the Independent clause where is the man to the 
Dependent clause who rescued me. The Relative pronoun is 
therefore rightly called a Conjunctive pronoun. In the fore- 
going sentence man is the antecedent of who. 


Note: Relative pronouns are used in Complex sentences only. Cer- 
tain grammarians would regard which in the following sentence as the 
introductory Relative pronoun of an Independent clause. Accordingly, 
this sentence would be a Compound sentence: 

The boy mentioned the number, which (and it) I recalled imme- 
diately. 

This construction is unwarrantable in that all non-limiting Relative 
clauses would, for the same reason, be coérdinate members of a Com- 
pound sentence: 

I spoke to Mr. Smith, who (and he) is my father. 

New England, which (and it) was the home of many famous 
literary men, is visited every year by teachers of American 
literature. 

Were this Independent clause construction accepted, the Relative 
pronouns would lose one of their distinguishing characteristics, that 
of qualifying in a non-limiting way some antecedent. 


The student is cautioned to examine well the end Relative 
clause which comes as an addition or result. The principle of 
sentence unity is often violated in that the addition or result 
clause contains the most important, or main, clause or thought, 
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while the first clause states but a condition or time thought. 
In such sentences proper subordination has been violated. 
The sentence 


The boy mentioned the number, which I recalled immediately. 
should be recast to read 


As soon as the boy mentioned the number, I recalled it. 
or 
The boy had no sooner mentioned the number than I recalled it. 


3. Uses of who: 


(a) Who is either Masculine, Feminine, or Common gender. 
(b) Who is used when referring to persons or to personifica- 
tions: 
I know the man who spoke. 
O Mercy, who art so kind and yet so strange! 
(c) Who is preferred to that in the following: 


(1) When the Relative is separated from its verb or its 
antecedent: 

Let me ever think of him who, by his charity and at- 
tendance, and who, in moments of deep despondency, 
ministered to me these ten long years. 

(2) When the Relative clause is non-limiting, that is, when 
it conveys the meaning of addition, and he, and she, 
and they, etc.; or when the Relative clause adds a new 
thought, one that is not implied in the antecedent: 

Colonel Tarleton, who is a character in THE PARTISANS, 
always seems to me to be the very epitome of cruelty. 

Here is the man who is the best guide. 

(3) When the antecedent of the Relative pronoun is 
already qualified: 


The children in the yard who are ready may come in. 


The antecedent children is already qualified by the 
phrase in the yard before the Relative is mentioned. 


(4) When the antecedent is an Indefinite pronoun: 


Any one who gives himself gives everything. 
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4. Uses of that: 
(a) That may be used for any gender. 


(b) That is used when referring to persons, animals, and things 
without life. 


(c) That is preferred 


(1) when the antecedent is qualified by a superlative 
adjective: 
He is the most daring man that I have ever seen. (the 


antecedent man is qualified by the superlative adjec- 
tive most daring) 


(2) reo the antecedent includes both persons and things: 


Where are the tents and the hunters that I saw? (the 
antecedent here is compound, fents and hunters) 

The carnage that he describes is indeed very realistic. 
(the antecedent carnage implies persons and things) 


5. Uses of which: 
(a) Which is Neuter gender. 


(b) Which is used when referring to lower animals and to things 
without life. 


(c) Which is preferred to that in the following cases: 
(1) When the antecedent is already modified by that: 


That meadow which lies to the west is a veritable flower 
garden. 


(2) When the Relative is separated from its verb or its 
antecedent. (In the case of which, the antecedent 
represents an inanimate or low animate object.) 


Blessed are the adversities, those of the heart, which 
distill from the heart drops of mercy and good will, 


and which in their wake bring manhood to its grandest 
height. 


(3) When the Relative clause is non-limiting, that is, when 
it conveys the meaning of addition, and he, and she, 


——_ 
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and they, etc.; or when the Relative clause adds a new 
thought, one that is not implied in the antecedent: 


I shall give you five dollars, which is the extent of my 
wealth. 
I gave you a book, which you promised to read. 
6. Uses of whose: 


(a) Whose may be used for any gender. 
(b) Whose may refer to persons, to lower animals, and to things 
without life: 


The tree whose bark is peeled off will die. 
(c) For things without life, of which is preferable: 


Inquire when you come to a lane the termination of which 
you do not know. 


Instead of 


Inquire when you come to a lane whose termination you do 
not know. 


7. Uses of what: 
(a) What is Neuter gender. 
(b) What appears in the Nominative and Objective cases only. 
(c) In reality, what is a compound Relative, meaning that 
which, the thing (or things) which, the person (or persons) 
that; and may perform the function of 
(1) two objectives: 
Give him what (the thing which) he desires. 
In this sentence thing is object of give; which is object 
of desires. 
(2) two nominatives: 
Are you what (the person who) you seem to be? 
In this sentence person is the Predicate noun after are; 
who is the Predicate pronoun after the infinitive to be. 
(3) a Nominative and an Objective: 
Is this what (the thing which) Jack sought? 
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Thing is the Predicate noun after is; which is Direct 
Object of sought. 
(4) an Objective and a Nominative: 
My mother knows what (the man that) I am. 
Man is Direct object of knows; that is Predicate 
pronoun after am. 


8. Uses of as: 
(a) As is used as a Relative pronoun when such or ihe same 
precedes it: 
Have you ever seen such beautiful mountains as these (are)? 
You have the same as I (have). 
(b) The use of that after same is preferable when the verb is 
expressed in the Relative clause: 
You have the same that I recommend. 


(c) As is used only in the Nominative and Objective cases. 
9. Use of but: But is used as a Relative pronoun when some 
Demonstrative pronoun is understood after it: 


There is none but (who—not) will answer you. 
There is not a tree but (which—not) has been destroyed. 


10. Compound Relatives: 


(a) The Compound relatives are formed by adding so, ever, or 
soever to a Simple Relative pronoun: 


whoso 
whoever 
whatsoever, etc. 


(b) The Compound Relative pronouns may or may not have 
an antecedent: 


Whoever (any or every person who) calls you, respond imme- 
diately. (no antecedent) 
Whoever you be, you must be yourself. (antecedent you) 


11. The Relative pronoun may be omitted 
(a) when it is the object of a Transitive verb: 


I know the words (which) you used. 
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12. 


13. 


14. 


15. 


(b) when it is preceded by an expletive subject: 


Is it the noise (that) my ears benumb? 


When the Relative pronoun qualifies a noun or noun-equiv- 
alent, it is an adjective: 
Sing whichever song you have. 


I know which road I ought to take. 
Give me the child whose mother was kind to me. 


Limiting (Restrictive) Relative Pronouns: When the Adjec- 
tive clause, which the Relative pronoun introduces, means 
that particular of the antecedent, the Relative which intro- 
duces it is said to be a Limiting Relative, and the clause a 
Limiting clause: 

I know the man (that particular one) who goes there. 

Give me the book (that particular one) which lies on the chair. 


Limiting clauses are not set off by commas. 


Non-Limiting (Non-Restrictive) Relative Pronouns: When 
the Relative clause means and this might be added of the ante- 
cedent, the Relative which introduces the clause is said to be 
a Non-Limiting Relative, and the clause a Non-Limiting 
clause: 
Mr. C. W. Smith, who (and I might add that he) went South for 
the winter, is returning to-morrow. 
The old mill, which (and I might add that it) is abandoned for- 
ever, still has its fascination for me. 


Non-Limiting Relative clauses are set off by commas. 
Relative Pronouns agree with their antecedents in Gender, 
Number, and Person, but not in Case: 

Give it to every one of the group who asks for it. 


Who and asks are Third person, Common gender, and 
Singular number, to agree with the antecedent every one. 


This is he whom you recommended. 


Whom is Objective case, while the antecedent he is in the 
Nominative case. 
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16. Understood relatives are in the Objective case: 


The tree (which) you liked so much is now cut down. (which is 
Direct object of liked) 

I know the man (whom) you aided. (whom is Direct object of 
aided) 


42. Note the Objective case use of the following pronouns: 


The boy overworked himself = too hard for himse/f. (Reflexive 
Indirect object) 

Woe is me! = (There) is woe (to) me. (Indirect object) 

Make me a chair = Make a chair (for) me. (Indirect object of 
Reference) 


43. The Personal pronouns are rarely used as appositives. 
The following are instances of this rare usage: 


The general, fe in the overcoat, is an able leader. 
To the general, him in the overcoat, I have given aid. 


Exercises 


Give the classification and the construction of every pronoun 
in the following exercises: 


alk To know 
That which before us lies in daily life 
Is the prime wisdom.—JOHN MILTON 
2. He who cannot feel friendship is alike incapable of love. 
Let the woman beware of the man who owns that he loves no 
one but herself—PERIGORD DE TALLEYRAND 
3. It is one thing, however, to feel the impulse to get up and 
do something, and another to see what you can get up and do. 
—BasIiL KInG 
4. Knowing ourselves superior to the anxieties, troubles, and 
worries which obsess us, we are superior.—BAsIL KING 
5. Prayer should be short, without giving God Almighty 
reasons why He should grant this, or that; He knows best what 
is good for us.—JOHN SELDEN 
6. Christians have burnt each other, quite persuaded 
That all the Apostles would have done as they did. 
—Lorp Byron 
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7. Things not beautiful in themselves, or when seen near at 
hand, may and do give the sense of beauty when seen at a 
distance, or in mass.—JOHN BURROUGHS 


8. In tracing the development of the short story to the end of 
the century one must pause at the exquisite work of H. C. 
Bunner, who undoubtedly did much toward bringing the form 
to mechanical perfection.—FRED Lewis PATTEE 


9. It is not understanding that creates works of art, but 
feeling; it is to feeling that we owe all that is best in us.—Jutius 
STINDE 


10. What were our lives without thee? 
What all our lives to save thee? 
We reck not what we gave thee; 
We will not dare to doubt thee, 
But ask whatever else, and we will dare! 
—James RUSSELL LOWELL 


11. And who is it that deceives the State? Surely the man 
who speaks not what he thinks.—What greater crime can an 
orator be charged with than that his opinions and his language 
are not the same.—DEMOSTHENES 


12. O, wad some power the giftie gie us, 
To see oursel’s as ithers see us; 
It wad frae monie a blunder free us, 
And foolish notion.—ROBERT BURNS 


13. Never cast aside your friends if by any possibility you can 
retain them. We are the weakest of spendthrifts if we let one 
friend drop off through inattention, or let one push away another, 
or if we hold aloof from one for petty jealousy or heedless slight 
or roughness. Would you throw away a diamond because it 
pricked you? One good friend is not to be weighed against the 
jewels of all the earth. If there is coolness or unkindness between 
us, let us come face to face and have it out. Quick, before the 
love grows cold! Life is too short to quarrel in, or carry black 
thoughts of friends. It is easy to lose a friend, but a new one 
will not come for calling, not make up for the old one when he 
comes.—ANONYMOUS 
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14. Thinking, for the purposes of this inquiry, is defined 
accordingly as that operation in which present facts suggest other 
facts in such a way as to induce belief in the latter upon the 
ground or warrant of the former.—JoHN DEWEY 


15. They say he is already in the forest of Arden, and a many 
merry men with him; and there they live like the old Robin 
Hood of England. They say many young gentlemen flock to 
him every day, and fleet the time carelessly, as they did in the 
golden world.—WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 


16. It is with flowers as with friends. Many may be loved, 
but few much loved—HENRY WARD BEECHER 


17. In two main slopes this eruption covers the countenance 
of the earth: the animal and the vegetable; one in some degree 
the inversion of the other: the second rooted to the spot; the 
first coming detached out of its natal mud, and scurrying abroad 
with the myriad feet of insects, or towering into the heavens on 
the wings of birds,—a thing so incomprehensible that, if it be 
well considered, the heart stops.—RoOBERT LouIs STEVENSON 


18. Drink ye to him that each loves best, 
And if you nurse a flame 
That’s told but to her mutual breast, 
We will not ask her name.—THomAs CAMPBELL 


19. Art is the revelation and vindication of freedom, because 
it is free from the darkness and incomprehensibility of finite 
things.—Lyor N. ToLstTor 


20. Happy in this, she is not yet so old 
But she may learn; happier than this, 
She is not bred so dull but she can learn; 
Happiest of all in that her gentle spirit 
Commits itself to yours to be directed, 
As from her lord, her governor, her king. 
—WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 


21. The main thing is to find a first awakener, the writer who 
seems to have known the best that is in you better than you 
knew it yourself. He is waiting for you somewhere. Never 
doubt that.—C. ALPHONSO SMITH 
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22. There is none like her, none— 
Nor will be when our summers have deceased. 
—ALFRED TENNYSON 
23. But that which is specially to be noted is that those which 
are (lovers of themselves without a rival) are many times unfor-. 
tunate; and whereas they have all their time sacrificed to them- 
selves, they become in the end themselves sacrifices to the 
unconstancy of fortune, whose wings they thought by their 
self-wisdom to have pinioned.—FRANcIS BAcon 
24. O Mary, canst thou wreck his peace 
Wha for thy sake wad gladly dee? 
Or canst thou break that heart of his, 
Whase only faut is loving thee? 
Tf love for love thou wilt na gie, 
At least be pity to me shown; 
A thought ungentle canna be 
The thought o’ Mary Morison.—RoBERT BurRNS 
25. Great armaments are maintained at incredible expense, 
and nations insist, as Ruskin said, that it is good policy to 
purchase terror of one another at the cost of hundreds of millions 
every year. . . . A peace which depends upon fear is nothing 
but a suppressed war.—HENRY VAN DYKE 


CHAPTER IV 
ADJECTIVES 


44. Adjectives——An Adjective is a word that qualifies a 


noun or noun-equivalent. 


1: 


io en 


Adjectives enlarge the inherent noun idea. In the expression 
old man, the idea man is enlarged by the additional word old; 
but the adjective old also restricts the application of man in 
that, of all men, only an old man is under consideration. 


SECTION A 
Kinds of Adjectives 


45. Kinds of Adjectives.— 


. Descriptive 
. Pronominal 
. Numeral 


Article 


46. Descriptive Adjectives.—A Descriptive adjective de- 


notes a quality or a condition of the noun or noun-equivalent 
which it qualifies. 


is 


Descriptive adjectives are of two kinds: 


(a) Common Adjectives: Wintry, good, fine, sharp, kind, 
high, blue, tall, etc.: 


The wintry landscape 
Sharp tools 
Blue pencil 
High tower 
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The so-called Quantitative adjectives are included in this 
classification: 


Much suffering 
Litile pay 
Enough argument 
Some pay 

No faith 

All the provisions 
Any trouble 


(b) Proper Adjectives: These are Proper nouns used ad- 
jectively: 
Tennysonian rhythm 
Indian people 
Addisonian style 
Aitlantic voyage 
Presbyterian minister 
Kantian philosophy 
Biblical literature 
Davidic psalms 


(1) Proper adjectives are capitalized, with the exception 
of those which, by their repeated use, have lost their 
original specific application and have become general- 
ized: 

puritanical man 
astronomical instruments 
derby hat 

titanic event 
chinaware 

platonic act 

castile soap 

quixotic temperament 
utopian dream 
pasteurized milk 
macadamized road 
titan effort 

autumn day 


47. Pronominal Adjectives.—When a pronoun qualifies a 
noun or noun-equivalent, it is called a Pronominal adjective. 
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1. The Pronominal adjectives are of seven kinds: 


Possessive 
Demonstrative 
Interrogative 
Relative 
Indefinite 
Intensive 
Identifying 


(a) Possessive Adjectives: (showing possession) 


My hat 

Thy knowledge 
His height 

Her kindness 

Its own 

Our deeds 

Your life 

Their laws 

One’s property 
Some one’s pay 
Everybody’s right 
Another’s loss 
The other’s gain 
Neither’s fault 
Either’s book 
Anybody’s opportunity 


(b) Demonstrative Adjectives: (pointing out definitely) 


This hope 
That margin 
These places 
Such clouds 
Yon tree 
Yonder house 


(c) Interrogative Adjectives: (asking a question) 


Which man did you suggest? 
What means were employed? 
Whose pupil are you? 
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(d) Relative Adjectives: (relating to an antecedent and 
qualifying another noun or noun-equivalent) 


We found him in Philadelphia, at which city we stayed a 
week. 


Note: Interrogative adjectives qualify the noun only; Relative 
adjectives not only qualify a noun, but also relate to some ante- 
cedent. 


(e) Indefinite Adjectives: (pointing out indefinitely) 
Any day 
Each party 
Another lawyer 
The other opportunity 
Neither man 
Both friend and foe 
Whichever road 
Some youth 


(£) Intensive Adjectives: (emphasizing the noun) 


This very day 


(g) Identifying Adjectives: (recognizing an antecedent object 
or idea) 


The same automobile 
The identical tree 
The selfsame way 


48. Numerical Adjectives.—A Numerical adjective de- 
notes the number or serial place of the noun or noun-equivalent 
which it qualifies. 


1. Numerical adjectives are of four kinds: 


(a) Cardinals: (how many) 


One remark 

Two gardens 
Twelve points 
Twenty-one stories 
One hundred items 
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(b) Ordinals: (where in a series) 


First place 
Second grade 
Twelfth year 


Twenty-first birthday 
One hundredth anniversary 
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(c) Multiplicatives: (how many times or how many parts) 


Single combat 
Double portion 


Twelve-fold increase 
Twenty-one-fold advantage 
One hundred-fold yield 


(d) Indefinite Numerals: (a certain or general number in mind) 


Many years 
Few pennies 
All gatherings 
Some apples 
Trees enough 
No berries 
Any streams 
Several toys 


2. Observe the following: 


INDEFINITE 
DESCRIPTIVE 
Some pay 
Any pay 
Much pay 
Enough pay 
No pay 

All the pay 


INDEFINITE 
NUMERAL 


Some dollars 
Any dollars 
Many dollars 
Dollars enough 
No dollars 

All the dollars 


INDEFINITE 
PRONOMINAL 
Some person 
Any child 
Many a boy 


49. Article Adjectives.—An Article adjective denotes in a 
general way the definiteness or indefiniteness of the noun or 


noun-equivalent. 


1. There are two kinds of Article adjectives: Definite Article 


and Indefinite Article. 
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(a) Uses of the Definite Article the: 

(1) To indicate a class: 

The priest goes to God for man; the prophet goes to 
man for God. 

(2) To give an adjective an abstract substantive use: 
The just shall live by faith. BrBLe 
Blessed are the meek.—BIBLE 

(3) To generalize a Proper noun, and thus make it a 

Common noun: 


He is the Luther of the group. 
(4) To particularize or to point out: 


The man who responds is my friend. 


(b) Clarity and emphasis require the repetition of the Definite 
article in certain cases: , 


The president and secretary (one person) 
The president and the secretary (two persons) 


The first and last call (one call) 
The first and the last call (two calls) 
The secretary-treasurer signed the contract. (one person) 
The secretary and the treasurer signed the contract. (two 
persons) 
(1) This holds true for the Indefinite article and other 
adjectives: 
A gentleman and friend (one person) 
A gentleman and a friend (two persons) 
Five dogs and cats (five in all) 
Five dogs and five cats (ten in all) 
Some toast and milk (one dish) 
Some toast and some milk (two dishes) 
(c) Uses of the Indefinite article: a, an: 
(1) A is used before a consonant, before u, ew, or ew when 
pronounced you, and before o pronounced wa: 


A meadow A Eurasian man 
A unified whole A “‘one-hoss shay” 
A ewe lamb 
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(2) An is used before open sounds, before silent 4, and 
before words beginning with an h followed by a vowel, 
whose accent falls on the second syllable: 

An old man 

An honorable procedure 
An Hebraic letter 

An Hellenic literature 


(3) A and an may be used distributively: 


Twice a month 
Five cents @ pair 
Ten dollars an ounce 
(4) A and an may be used with words like many, such, and 
what for emphasis: (Emphatic because the a makes 
the otherwise plural noun singular) 
Many a kindness 
Many an army 
Such @ person 
Such an opportunity 
What a blessing 
What an outrage 
Note: Avoid the intensive Colloquialism: 
He had such a wonderful time. 


SECTION B 
Position of Adjectives 


50. Position of Adjectives.— 
1. Attributive position: (usually preceding the noun) 


The Jong bridge spans a turbulent river. 

Give me that torn book. 

There is not a fruit more wholesome. (here the attributive adjec- 
tive follows) 


2. Appositive position: (usually following the noun) 


My father, worn and old, awaits my return. 
There is the mountain, steep and rugged. 
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3. Predicate position: (usually following the Linking verb) 
The hills are steep. 
Memories become mellow with years. 
The boy was found frozen. 
The pole was painted white. 
The man turned red. 
They were declared free. 
The wood is sawed square. 
The iron is hammered round. 


4. Object Complement position: (usually following the Direct 
object) 


The address made him angry. 
His friends considered him extremely happy in his new position. 
We regarded this fruit as healthful. (introduced by as) 


SECTION C 


Comparison of Adjectives 


51. Comparison of Adjectives.— 


1. The Adjective has three forms or degrees of comparison: 


(a) Positive Degree: (absence of comparison) 


A good tree 
A tall man 
Righteous laws 


(b) Comparative Degree: (comparison of two objects or items) 


This is a better tree than that. 
James is taller than John. 
These laws are more righteous than those. (two sets of laws) 


(c) Superlative Degree: (comparison of more than two objects 
or items) 
The walnut tree is the best tree in our woods. 
My brother is the ¢allest of the three. 
Of the four countries the United States has the most righteous 
laws. 
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2. Two uses of the Superlative degree: 


(a) Relative use: 
Webster is the greatest of all American orators. (limited to 
America) 
(b) Absolute use: 
Webster is the greatest orator. (unlimited) 


3. Formation of Degrees: 
(a) Adjectives of one syllable, and some of two syllables, form 
the Comparative degree by adding er to the Positive; and 
they form the Superlative by adding est to the Positive: 


POSITIVE COMPARATIVE SUPERLATIVE 
Big bigger biggest 
Happy happier happiest 
Sweet sweeter sweetest 
Wise wiser wisest 


(b) Adjectives of three or more syllables, and some of two 
syllables, form the Comparative degree by prefixing more 
or less to the Positive and the Superlative degree by 
prefixing most or least to the Positive: 


POSITIVE COMPARATIVE SUPERLATIVE 

Captivating hee captivating most captivating 
less least 

Charming nie charming ee charming 
less least 

Wonderful <ete wonderful moet wonderful 
less least 

(c) Irregular formation of Degrees: 

POSITIVE COMPARATIVE SUPERLATIVE 

Aft (adverb) after — 

Bad (evil, ill) worse worst 

Far (adverb) farther farthest 

former foremost, first 
Fore (adverb) further furthest 
Good better best 


Hind hinder hindermost, hindmost 
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POSITIVE COMPARATIVE SUPERLATIVE 
In (adverb) . inner innermost, inmost 
Late later latest 

latter last 
Little less, lesser least 
Many more most 
Much 
Nigh (adverb) nigher nighest, next 
Northern more northern northern-mos+ 
Old older oldest 

elder eldest 
Out (adverb) outer outermost (outmost) 

utter utmost, uttermost 
Southern more southern southern-most 
Top topmost 
Well (in health) better best 

(adverb) 
SECTION D 


Special Uses of Adjectives 


52. Some Adjectives That Require Study.— 
1. Eldest and Oldest: 
é (a) Elder and eldest are used to designate members of the same 
family or group: 


My mother’s e/dest sister 
The elder president of the company 
The eldest of the children 


These adjectives should not be used as Predicate adjectives. 


(b) Older and oldest are used to designate greatest age of 
persons outside the family or group, and may apply to 
things as well as to persons: 

John Smith is older than Harry Gray. 


This is the oldest resident of the town. 
That building is the oldest one in Harrisburg. 
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2. Foremost and First: 


(a) Foremost is used to designate the most prominent or most 
outstanding member or thing of a group: 


He is the foremost banker in New York City. 
One of the foremost inventions in the past century was that 
of the flying machine. 
(b) First applies to numerical place or rank: 


He stands first (in first place) in the class. 
The first. machine of its kind. 
First ride in an aeroplane. 


3. Last and Latest: 
(a) Last implies that which terminates a series: 


The last coach 
The Jast call 
The Jast man to leave 


(b) Latest implies that which is closest to the present time: 


The /atest fashion (most recent) 
The latest article 
The Jatest friend 


4. Less and Fewer: 
(a) Less refers to degree, value, or amount: 


Less singing 
Less eating 
Less money 


(b) Fewer refers to number: 


Fewer flowers 
Fewer ills 
Fewer dollars 


5. For emphasis the Superlative degree is correctly used, in the 
absolute sense, without an implied comparison: 


Dearest Mother 
The lecture was a most interesting one. 
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6. Caution in the use of the Comparative and the Superlative 
degrees: 


(a) When using the Comparative degree, the person or thing 
which is said to surpass the other person or thing of the 
same kind should be separated from the class to which it 
belongs: 

Lincoln was greater than all the other American statesmen. 
or 

Lincoln was greater than any other American statesman. 
or 


Lincoln was greater than the other American statesmen. 
The second rendering is the best of the three. If stated 
Lincoln was greater than any American statesman. 


The inference would be that Lincoln is greater than him- 
self. The presence of the word other insures correctness. 


(b) When using the Superlative degree, the person or thing 
which is said to possess the greatest quality or position of 
all others in the same class should not be separated from 
the class to which it belongs: 

Lincoln was the greatest of all the American statesmen. 
or 


Lincoln was the greatest American statesman. 


53. Adjectives Used as Nouns.— 


Our best should be our first. 

I owe you Jitile. 

Treat your equal as a man. 

The true shall triumph over the false. 
The white of your eye is flushed. 


54. Other Parts of Speech and Constructions Used as 
Adjectives.— 
1. Noun: 


He worked in a Reading bank. 
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2. Pronoun: 
His love 
3. Participle: 
A running brook 
4. Infinitive: 
Money to burn 


5. Adverb: 


Up current 


6. Phrase: 


A love for learning 


7. Clause: 


A love that knows no ill 
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55. Adjectives may be used as objects of Prepositions in 
idiomatic Adverbial phrases where another noun is understood 


to follow: 
At all Tn all 
At best In brief 
At the latest In the main 
Before long In the open 
For the last In the right 
For the most In short 
For the next On high 
For the present On the whole 


To the last 


Note: Certain idiomatic pairs of Adjectives should be regarded as 


Phrasal adjectives: 


Safe and sure 
High and low 


In modern English the use of these Trite expressions is, however, dis- 


approved. 


Note: The following are Compound adjectives: 


Cut-and-dried affair Next-door man 


Large-scale map Quarter-past-five whistle 
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56. Adjectives are often formed by adding a suffix to another 
part of speech: 


- Brutish Mannésh 
Childish Rocky 
Delightful Stolen 
Fearful Wonderful 
Hopeful Wooden 
Lonesome 

Exercises 


Give the classification and the syntax of the adjectives in the 
following exercises: ; 


1. Jukes was benumbed much more than he supposed. He 
stood very wet, very cold, stiff in every limb, and ina momentary - 
hallucination of swift visions he was run up against by memories 
altogether unconnected with his present situation —JosEPu 
CoNRAD 

2. Every man has experienced how feelings which end in 
themselves and do not express themselves in action, leave the 
heart debilitated. We get feeble and sickly in character when 
we feel keenly, and cannot do the thing we feel— RoBERTSON 


3. Sweet are the uses of adversity, 
Which, like the toad, ugly and venomous, 
Wears yet a precious jewel in his head, 
And this our life, exempt from public haunt, 
Finds tongues in trees, books in running brooks, 
Sermons in stones, and good in everything. 
—WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 
4. The one serviceable, safe, certain, remunerative, attainable 
quality in every study and in every pursuit is the quality of 
attention. My own invention, or imagination, such as it is, I 
can most truthfully assure you, would never have served me as 
it has but for the habit of commonplace, humble, patient, 
daily, toiling, drudging attention.—CHARLES DICKENS 
5. In the grand crisis of his life something not himself, some- 
thing more powerful than himself, jumped up in him and forced 
him to do things.—ARNOLD BENNETT 
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6. A numerous body like the House of Representatives is 
naturally and of course unfit for organic, creative action through 
debate-—Wooprow WILSON 

7. The robin at your door on a June morning seems to be 
expressing himself with lavish confidence; but, to a patient 
listener, his song has something of the exuberant frankness which 
is the most impenetrable disguise in the world.—ELIzZABETH 
STUART PHELPS 

8. When a gorgeous sunset is coloring the whole sky, do we 
think of the dull rain in the morning? No;it seems to us asif the 
whole day had been beautiful, and we are no longer discontented. 
So it is with the years; they turn into ‘“‘the good old times.” 
—JULIus STINDE 

9. Somebody remarks 

Morella’s outline there is wrongly traced, 

His hue mistaken—what of that? or else, 
Rightly traced and well ordered—what of that? 
Oh! but a man’s reach should exceed his grasp, 
Or what’s a Heaven for?>—ROBERT BROWNING 


10. The first part of the declaration was prompted by the fear 
that the then Holy Alliance of Russia, Prussia, Austria, and 
France would attempt to assist Spain in reconquering the Central 
and South American republics that had revolted from Spain and 
set up independent governments which had been recognized by 
the United States —WiLL1am Howarp Tart 


11. Neither love me for 
Thine own dear pity’s wiping my cheeks dry; 
A creature might forget to weep, who bore 
Thy comfort long, and lose thy love thereby. 
But love me for love’s sake, that evermore 
Thou may’st love on through love’s eternity. 
—ELIzZABETH BARRETT BROWNING 


12. Mark Twain was a self-made man, of small Latin and less 
Greek, indifferent to abstractions, deficient in historical sympathy 
and imagination, insensitive to delicate social differences, content 
and at home in modern workaday realities—Struart Pratr 
SHERMAN 
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13. Stone walls do not a prison make, 
Nor iron bars a cage; 
Minds innocent and quiet take 
That for an hermitage.—RICHARD LOVELACE 


14. Form as amiable sentiments as you can of nations, com- 
munities of men, and individuals. If they are true, you do them 
justice; if false, though your opinion does not alter their nature 
and make them lovely, you yourself are more lovely for enter- 
taining such sentiments.—RICHARD STEELE 


15. Sweet bird, that shunn’st the noise of folly 
Most musical, most melancholy.—JoHN MiILTon 


16. The melancholy days are come, the saddest of the year, 
Of wailing winds, and naked woods, and meadows brown 
and sere. 
Heaped in the hollows of the grove the withered leaves lie 
dead, 
They rustle to the eddying gust, and to the rabbit’s tread. 
—WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT 


17. In a very few moments you will have accomplished a hole 
in the forest, and your two supporting trees will stand sentinel at 
either end of a most respectable-looking clearing. Now, although 
the ground seems free of all but unimportant growths, go over 
it thoroughly for little shrubs and leaves. ‘They look soft and 
yielding, but are often possessed of unexpectedly abrasive roots. 
—STEWART EDWARD WHITE 


18. Let the soldier be abroad if he will, he can do nothing in 
this age. There is another personage, a personage less imposing 
in the eyes of some, perhaps insignificant. ‘The schoolmaster is 
abroad, and I trust to him, armed with his primer, against the 
soldier in full military array—Lorp BRouGHAM 


19. Regarded as a politician, Goldwin Smith belonged to a 
type rare in his own generation and now practically extinct, a 
type whose nearest affinities were to be found in the republicans 
of Rome or, still better, such of English statesmen of the seven- 
teenth century as Pym, or Sir Henry Vane the younger, or 
Algernon Sydney.—JAMES BRYCE 
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20. Like the stained web that whitens in the sun 
Grow pure by being purely shone upon. 
—Tuomas Moore 
21. Were I to adopt a pet idea as so many people do, and 
fondle it in my embraces to the exclusion of all others, it would be, 
that the great want which mankind labors under at this present 
moment is sleep. The world should recline its vast head on the 
first convenient pillow and take an age-long nap. It has gone 
distracted through a morbid activity; and, while preternaturally 
wide awake, is nevertheless tormented by visions that seem real 
to it now, but would assume their true aspects and character 
were all things once set right by an interval of sound repose. 
—NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE 
22. The rose is fairest when ’tis budding new, 
And hope is brightest when it dawns from fears, 
The rose is sweetest washed with morning dew, 
And love is loveliest when embalmed in tears. 
—Sir WALTER Scott 
23. Thought is deeper than all speech; 
Feeling deeper than all thought; 
Some to souls can never teach 
What unto themselves was taught. 
—CHRISTOPHER P. CRANCH 
24. His iron-gray eyes had lost none of their color, they were 
set-in deep, so that their upper lids were invisible, and had a 
peculiar questioning directness, apt to change suddenly into 
twinkles. His head was of fine shape—one did not suspect that 
it required a specially made hat, being a size larger than almost 
any other head; . . . .—JoHN GALSWORTHY 
25. It is all a drama, intense, complex, ever moving, always 
dying, always reborn.—L. H. BaILey 


CHAPTER V 
VERBS 


57. Verbs.—A Verb is a word that makes an assertion or 
asks a question about some person, place, or thing. 
1. A Verb may express 

(a) Action: 

They ran for the goal. 

(b) State: 

I know whom I sent. 

(c) Feeling: 

He hates autocracy. 

(d) Being: 

We are your friends. 


2. The word verb is derived from the Latin verbum, meaning a 
word. The verb is the important word in any sentence. 


SECTION A 
Kinds of Verbs 


58. Kinds of Verbs.— 
1. According to the formation of their principal parts: 


(a) Regular (or Weak) 
(b) Irregular (or Strong) 


2. Additional Classifications: 


(a) According to Use: 
(1) Transitive 
(2) Intransitive 
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(b) According to the Subject: 
(1) Personal 
(2) Impersonal 
(c) According to Inflection: 
(1) Auxiliary 
(2) Modal (or Finite) 
(3) Non-Modal (or Non-Finite) (or Verbals) 


59. Regular Verbs.—Regular and Irregular verbs are dis- 
tinguished from each other by the manner in which they form 
their Past tense and their Past Participle. 

1. Regular verbs form their Past tense in various ways: 


(a) By adding d to the Present tense: 


Rive rived 
Shape shaped 
(b) By adding ed to the Present tense: 
Show showed 
Swell swelled 
(c) By adding ¢ to the Present tense: 
Leap leapt 
Rap rapt 
(d) By changing the d of the Present tense to ¢ in the Past 
tense: 
Rend rent 
Spend spent 
(e) By changing the vowel of the Present tense: 
Buy bought 
Sell sold 
(f) By shortening the vowel: 
Breed bred 
Lead led 


(g) By retaining the form of the Present tense: 


Set set 
Thrust thrust 


2. List of Regular Verbs: 


PRESENT 
Bend 


Beseech 
Bet 
Bleed 
Boil 
Breed 
Bring 
Build 
Burst 
Buy 
Can 
Cast 
Catch 
Cleave 


Clothe 


Compel 
Control 
Cost 
Creep 
Crow 


Cut 
Deal 
Dream 


Drop 
Dwell 


Fan 
Feed 
Feel 
Flee 
Fold 
Gird 


VERBS 


Past 
bent 


besought 
bet (betted) 
bled 
boiled 
bred 
brought 
built 
burst 
bought 
could 

cast 
caught 
cleft 

clove 
clothed 
clad 
compelled 
controlled 
cost 

crept 


- crowed 


crew 
cut 
dealt 
dreamed 
dreamt 
dropped 
dropt 
dwelt 
dwelled 
fanned 
fed 

felt 

fled 
folded 
girt 
girded 
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Past PARTICIPLE 


bent 
bended (adjective) 
besought 
bet (betted) 
bled 

boiled 

bred 
brought 
built 

burst 
bought 


cast 
caught 
cleft 
cloven 
clothed 
clad 
compelled 
controlled 
cost 

crept 
crowed 


cut 
dealt 
dreamed 
dreamt 
dropped 
dropt 
dwelt 
dwelled 
fanned 
fed 

felt 

fled 
folded 
girt 
girded 
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PRESENT 


Have 
Hear 
Hew 


Hit 
Hurt 
Keep 
Kneel 


Lay 
Lead - 
Lean 
Leave 
Lend 
Lengthen 
Let 
Light 
Live 
Lose 
Make 
May 
Mean 
Meet 
Owe 

Pay 

Pen (to enclose) 


Prove 
Put 
Quit 
Read 
Rend 
Rid 
Say 
Seek 
Sell 
Set 
Shall 
Shave 


PAst 


had 
heard 
hewed 


hit 

hurt 

kept 

knelt 
kneeled 
laid 

led 

leaned 

left 

lent 
lengthened 
let 

lighted (or lit) 
lived 

lost 

made 
might 
meant 
met 

owed 

paid 

pent (or penned) 
penned (to write) 
proved 
put 

quit 

read 

rent 

rid 

said 
sought 
sold 

set 

should 
shaved 
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Past PARTICIPLE 


had 

heard 
hewed 
hewn 

hit 

hurt 

kept 

knelt 
kneeled 
laid 

led 

leaned 

left 

lent 
lengthened 
let 

lighted (or lit) 
lived 

lost 

made 


meant 
met 
owed 
paid 
pent (or penned) 
penned 
proved 
put 
quit 
read 
rent 
rid 
said 
sought 
sold 
set 


shaven 
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PRESENT 


Shear 


Shed 
Shoe 
Shoot 
Show 
Shred 
Shut 
Sigh 
Sleep 
Slit 
Smell 


Speed 
Spell 


Spend 
Spill 


Spit 
Spoil 


Spread 
Sweat 
Sweep 
Strew 


Swell 


Teach 
Tell 
Think 
Thrust 
Travail 
Travel 


Weep 
Wet 
Will 
Work 


VERBS 


Past 


sheared 
shore 
shed 
shod 
shot 
showed 
shred 
shut 
sighed 
slept 
slit 
smelled 
smelt 
sped 
spelled 
spelt 
spent 
spilt 
spilled 
spit 
spoiled 
spoilt 
spread 
sweat 
swept 
strewed 


swelled 


taught 
told 
thought 
thrust 
travailed 
travelled 
(or traveled) 
wept 
wet 
would 
worked 


Past PARTICIPLE 


shored 
shorn 
shed 
shod 
shot 
shown 
shred 
shut 
sighed 


_ slept 


slit 
smelled 
smelt 
sped 
spelled 
spelt 
spent 
spilt 
spilled 
spit 
spoiled 
spoilt 
spread 
sweat 
swept 
strewed 
strewn 
swelled 
swollen 
taught 
told 
thought 
thrust 
travailed 
travelled 

(or traveled) 
wept 
wet 


worked 
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60. Irregular Verbs.—The Irregular verbs form their Past 
tense by a change of vowel (few exceptions). If the Past 
Participle has a different form from the Past tense, it is formed 
either by a vowel change or by the addition of ” or en. Notice 
the rarity of the Past Participle ending in d, ed, or #. 


1. Irregular verbs are, with the exception of those adding 
prefixes, monosyllables. The Irregular verbs are of Old 
English derivation. Regular verbs comprise the greater 
number of our English verbs. 


2. Complete list of Irregular Verbs: (Those marked with an 
asterisk may, according to the tendency in present-day usage, 
be regarded as Regular.) 


PRESENT Past Past PARTICIPLE 
Abide abode abode 
Arise arose arisen 
Awake awaked awaked 
awoke awoke 
Be was been 
Bear (produce) bore born 
Bear (carry) bore borne 
Beat beat beaten 
Become became become 
Beget begot begotten 
begat begot 
Begin began begun 
Behold beheld beheld 
Bid (to command) bade bidden 
Bid (to offer) bid bid 
Bind bound bound 
Bite bit bit 
bitten 
Blow blew blown 
Break broke broken 
Chide chid chid 
chided chided 
chidden 


Choose chose chosen 
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PRESENT 
Climb 


Forbear 
Forget 
Forsake 
Freeze 
Get 
Give 
Go 
*Grave 


Grind 
Grow 


Hang (to place) 
*Hew 


Hide 


Hold 

Know 
*Lade 

Lie 
*Melt 


*Mow 


VERBS 


PAST 


climbed 
clung 
came 
crowed 
crew 
dug 
did 
drew 
drank 
drove 
ate 

fell 
fought 
found 
flung 
flew 
forbore 
forgot 
forsook 
froze 
got 
gave 
went 
graved 


ground 
grew 


hung 
hewed 


hid 


held 
knew 
laded 
lay 
melted 


mowed 
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Past PARTICIPLE 


climbed 
clung 

come 
crowed 
crown (archaic) 
dug 

done 

drawn 
drunk 
driven 

eaten 

fallen 
fought 
found 

flung 

flown 
forborne 
forgotten 
forsaken 
frozen 

got 

given 

gone 

graved 
graven 
ground 
grown 

hung 

hewed 

hewn 

hid 

hidden 

held 

known 
laded (laden) 
lain 

melted 
molten (archaic) 
mowed (mown) 
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PRESENT 


Prove 


Ride 
Ring 
Rise 
*Rive 
Rot 


Run 
*Saw 


See 
*Seethe 


*Sew 


Shake 
*Shape 


*Shave 
*Shear 


Shine (to reflect) 
*Show 


Shrink 
Sing 
Sink 
Sit 
Slay 
Slide 
Sling 
Slink 
Smite 
*Sow 


Speak 


PAstT 


proved 


rode 
rang 
rose 
rived 
rotted 


ran 
sawed 


saw 
seethed 


sewed 


shook 
shaped 


shaved 
sheared 


shone 
showed 


shrank 
sang 
sank 
sat 
slew 
slid 
slung 
slunk 
smote 
sowed 


spoke 
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Past PARTICIPLE 


proved 

proven 

ridden 

rung 

risen 

rived (riven) 

rotted 

rotten 

run 

sawed 

sawn (mostly 
adjectival use) 

seen 

seethed 

sodden (obsolete) 

sewed 

sewn 

shaken 

shaped 

shapen 

shaved 

shaven 

sheared 

shorn 

shone 

showed 

shown 

shrunk 

sung 

sunk 

sat 

slain 

slid 

slung 

slunk 

smitten 

sowed 

sown 

spoken 
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PRESENT 
Spin 
Spring 
Stand 
*Stave 


Steal 

Stick 

Sting 
*Strew 


Stride 
Strike 
Strive 


Swear 
*Swell 


Swim 
Swing 
Take 
Tear 
*Thrive 


Throw 
*Wash 


Weave 
Win 
Wind 
Wring 
Write 
Writhe 


VERBS 


PAst 


spun 
sprang 
stood 
staved 
stove 
stole 
stuck 
stung 
strewed 


strode 
struck 
strove 
swore 
swelled 


swam 
swung 
took 
tore 
thrived 
throve 
threw 
washed 


wove 
won 
wound 
wrung 
wrote 
writhed 
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PAst PARTICIPLE 


spun 
sprung 
stood 
staved 
stove 
stolen 
stuck 
stung 
strewed 
strewn 
stridden 
struck 
striven 
sworn 
swelled 
swollen 
swum 
swung 
taken 
torn 
thrived 
thriven 
thrown 
washed 
washen (obsolete) 
woven 
won 
wound 
wrung 
written 
writhed 
writhen 


Note: It will be noticed that several verbs are classified under 
both Regular and Irregular heads because these verbs have two 
forms in either the Past tense or the Past Participle. Thus shear 
would fall in the list of Regular verbs according to the more 
recent Past Participle form sheared. According to the Old Eng- 
lish form shorn, it falls under the head of Irregular verbs. 
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61. Transitive Verbs.—A Transitive verb is a verb that 
requires an object to complete the action or condition. The 
word transitive is derived from the Latin éransire, meaning to 
pass over. With the Transitive verb the action passes from the 
subject, over or through the verb, to the object. 


1. A Transitive verb may have various kinds of objects: 


Noun: John sold the book. 
Pronoun: John told me so. 
Infinitive: John likes fo sell the book. 
Gerund: John prefers driving at night. 
Clause: John gave what he had. 
Indirect and Secondary Objects: John sold him the book. 
Compound Object: John sold his book and pen. 
Cognate Object: John ran a beautiful race. 
Adverbial Object: John worked all day. 
Object Complement: John made the boy his friend. 
Clause as Object Complement: John found the stream as it now 
is. 
Infinitive as Object Complement: John made the boy go. 
Participle as Object Complement: John saw the boy running. 
Gerund as Object Complement: John named the game “‘spout- 
ing.” 
Nore: In the last five examples the verbs which are thus used with 
an Object Complement are called Factitive verbs. 


2. Active and Passive Transitive verbs: In the sentence 
We gave Mr. Jones a present. 


the word present is the Secondary Object after the Active voice 
Transitive verb gave. Now if we change this sentence to the 
Passive voice, we have 


Mr. Jones was given a present by us. 


Strictly speaking, a Passive voice verb cannot have a Direct 
object. Since, however, the verb gave in the Active voice 
sentence had an object, the Passive voice verb was given 
retains its object and thus assumes certain Transitive qualities. 
Hence the term Passive Transitive verb applies to those 
Passive voice verbs which are followed by a retained object. 
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3. Transitive verbs may be used Intransitively 


(a) when the Intensive pronoun is understood: 


TRANSITIVE INTRANSITIVE 

Open the door. The door (itself) opens. 

They ground the corn. The wheels (themselves) grind 

slowly on. 

They chose many. ' They (themselves) shall choose. 

(b) when the verb registers a fact already noticed by the 
senses: 
TRANSITIVE INTRANSITIVE 
The boy ran a race. The engine ran well. 


62. Intransitive Verbs.—An Intransitive verb is a verb 
that does not require an object to complete the action or condi- 
tion. 


1. Intransitive verbs are of two kinds: 


(a) Complete. A Complete Intransitive verb makes a 
complete statement by itself without adding additional 
words for this purpose: 

He works. 

The child writes. 

She sleeps. 

The tree broke. 
Note: When a verb thus retains its full meaning, it is called a 
Notional verb. 

(b) Linking. A Linking verb requires a complement to make 

complete sense: 
The man is obedient. 
The boy’s name was John. 
Obedient and John are the complements. 


(1) A Linking Intransitive verb may have various kinds 
of complements: 
Noun: John is the leader. 
Pronoun: I am he. 
Adjective: The wheat appears rusty. 
Phrase: Your fruit is of many varieties. 
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Infinitive: The river seems fo be falling. 
Participle: He came /eaping to the tent. 
Gerund: This is rail-splitting. 

Clause: This is what happened. 


(2) The following may be used as Linking verbs: 


Act: Happy he who acts the Columbus of his own 
soul.—STEPHEN 

Anoint: David was anointed king. 

Appear: The plan appears risky. 

Appoint: Mr. Mann was appointed chairman. 

Be: Man is his own worst enemy. 

Become: The ocean became a living flame at dusk. 

Call: Tennyson was called the ornate poet. 

Choose: Wilson was chosen president. 

Consider: They were considered patriots. 

Continue: The child continues faithful. 

Crown: She was crowned the Queen of May. 

Cut: The meat cuts tough. 

Elect: The oldest alumnus was elected a trustee. 

Fall: ‘Thou fall’st a blessed martyr.’”—SHAKESPEARE 

Go: The horse went lame. 

Grow: The night grew dark. 


Make: ‘‘A prince can make a belted knight.””—Burns - 


Name: The baby was named Ruth. 
Nominate: The senator was nominated governor. 
Prove: Locks prove useless in such cases. 
Regard: He was regarded a genius. 
Remain: We remain friends. 

Seem: The gems seem valuable. 

Smell: The flowers smell sweet. 

Sound: The story sounds interesting. 
Taste: The milk fastes sour. 

Think: The building was thought unsafe. 
Turn: The flower turned red. 


(3) Several verbs are always Intransitive: 


To be 

Lie (to speak falsely) 

Seems 

Will (with exception of Infinitive object) 
Can (with exception of Infinitive object) 
Must (with exception of Infinitive object) 
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(4) An Intransitive verb may become Transitive in several 
ways: . 
a. When followed by a Cognate Object: 


Blow a breath 
Blow a gale 
Breathe a breath 
Die a death 

Fight a battle 
Fight a good fight 
Give a gift 

Laugh a laugh 
Light a lamp 
Live a life 

Pray a prayer 
Run a race 

Sigh a sigh. 

Sing a song 

Sleep a sleep 
Speak a speech 
Strengthen a stronghold 
Strike a blow 


6. When used with a preposition: 


You must abide by the agreement. 
We acted on this amendment. 

The child relies on your word. 

Give over the child. 

The team underestimated its power. 
The weeds overcame the wheat. 
Withhold your sanction. 

He had undergone an operation. 
He overreached his authority. 


c. When it loses its Notional sense: 


INTRANSITIVE TRANSITIVE 

I write hurriedly. I write a letter. 

I dare not. He dared me do it. 
Give willingly. Give all. 


The sea breaks on the cliff. The sea breaks the ship. 
The machine moved. They moved the machine. 
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63. Personal Verbs.—A Personal verb has for its subject 
a definite or tangible noun or noun-equivalent: 


The tree is one hundred years old. 
Mr. Wilson attended the peace conference. 
It (the book) is here. 


64. Impersonal Verbs.—An Impersonal verb has for its 
subject an indefinite or intangible noun or noun-equivalent: 


It blows. 
There steams a vessel from the north. 
Did you see how i rained? 


65. Auxiliary Verbs.—An Auxiliary verb helps a Principal 
verb to form the various tenses, moods, and voices: 


I have gone. 
They have been riding all day. 


Here have and have been lose their own sense as Principal verbs 
and become tense-forming helpers. 


1. The chief Auxiliary Verbs: 


PRESENT Past Past PARTICIPLE 
Be was been 

Do did done 

Have had had 

May might — 

Shall should — 

Will would — 


2. Auxiliary verbs have three uses: 

(a) To form tenses: 

I have worked. 

I should have worked. 

I am working. 

I have been working. 

I shall work. 

I shall have been working. 
(b) To form moods: 

I would do it. 

I may work. 

I should consult him. 

Might you leave? 
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(c) To form the Passive voice: 


You were elected. 
They are labeled. 
We have been notified. 


3. Whether a verb is Auxiliary or Principal depends upon its use 
in the sentence: 


PRINCIPAL AUXILIARY 

I could (able) if I would. He would go if he could. 

What I do, I do. I do insist upon it. 

I have a book. I have told you. 

I am because I am. I am leaving. 

4. Uses of Be: 
INDICATIVE SUBJUNCTIVE IMPERATIVE 
Present: Am be be (thou) 
Past: Was were _— 
Present Perfect: Have been have been — 
Past Perfect: Had been had been — 
Future: (Shall or will) be (should or would) be — 
Future Perfect: (Should or would) (should or would) — 
have been have been 


Present Infinitive: To be 
Perfect Infinitive: To have been 
Present Participle: Being 

Past Participle: Been 

Perfect Participle: Having been 


(a) Be as a Principal Verb: 
(1) Complete Predication: 
I am because I am. (being) 
(2) Incomplete Predication: 


Man is the reason. 


(b) Be as an Auxiliary Verb: 
(1) To form the tenses in Passive voice verbs. 
(2) To form Continuous tenses in Active voice verbs. 
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INDICATIVE SUBJUNCTIVE IMPERATIVE 
Present: Do do do 
Past: Did did — 
Etc. 
Present Infinitive: To do 
Perfect Infinitive: To have done 
Present Participle: Doing 
Past Participle: Done 


Perfect Participle: 


Having done 


(a) Do as a Principal Verb: 


(1) When signifying accomplish: 
I have done the task. 


(b) Do as an Auxiliary Verb: 


(1) When used in the Past tense: 
When did you speak? 


(2) When used in the emphatic Present tense: 
Do go now. 


6. Uses of Have: 


INDICATIVE SUBJUNCTIVE IMPERATIVE 
Present: have have have (thou) 
Past: had had 
Present Infinitive: To have 
Perfect Infinitive: To have had 
Present Participle: Having 
Past Participle: Had 
Perfect Participle: Having had 


(a) Have as a Principal Verb: 


(1) When signifying holding, keeping, or possessing: 
The children have dresses. 
I have the book here for you. 


He has the letter in his charge. 
They have desks. 


(b) Have as an Auxiliary Verb: 


(1) When used to form the Perfect tenses: 
I have written the letter. 
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7. Uses of May: 


INDICATIVE SUBJUNCTIVE IMPERATIVE 


Present: May ——. ee 
Past: Might —— —= 


(a) May as a Principal Verb: 
(1) In the sense of am able: 
He may go if he receives the money. 
(b) May as an Auxiliary Verb: 
(1) In the Subjunctive mood: 
Let us sign now, that we may not forget our pledges. 
(c) May may express 
(1) permission: 
You may go now. 
(2) possibility : 
I may come. 
(3) a wish: 


May you never have a misfortune. 


8. Uses of Shall: 


INDICATIVE SUBJUNCTIVE IMPERATIVE 
Present: shall —— aa 
Past: Should should —— 


(a) Shall as a Principal Verb: 
(1) When signifying duty: 
The people should go at once to help. 
(2) When signifying command: 
You shall not go. 
(b) Shall as an Auxiliary Verb: 
(1) In the Subjunctive mood: 
Should 1 go, I were then more perplexed than before. 
(2) In the First Person Future: 
We shall do as you say. 
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9. Uses of Will: 


INDICATIVE SUBJUNCTIVE IMPERATIVE 
Present: Will — —- 
Past: Would would — 


(a) Will as a Principal Verb: 
(1) When signifying abit: 
The child will always play with the same toy. 
(2) When signifying intention or determination: 
I will write when the time comes. 
(3) When signifying choosing: 
I will that you go. 
(b) Will as an Auxiliary Verb: 
(1) In the Subjunctive mood: 
Would I not do it, what means would they employ? 
(2) In the Second and Third person Future: 


He will never grant it. 


(c) Shail and will, when used with the Infinitive object, are 
considered to form the Future tenses in the Indicative 
mood: 


I shall come then. 


(d) Should and would are used to form the Future tenses of the 
Subjunctive mood: 


If this is true, would you call? 
10. Uses of Shall and Will in writing: 


(a) Simple Futurity: In.a Declarative sentence Simple 
Futurity is expressed by shall in the First person, and by 
will in the Second and Third persons: 


SINGULAR PLURAL 
I shall send. We shall send. 
Thou wilt send. You will send. 


He will send. They will send. 
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In an Interrogative sentence Simple Futurity is expressed 
by shall in the First and Second persons and by will in the 
Third person: 


SINGULAR 


Shall I send? Yes, you will. 
Shalt thou send? Yes, I shall. 
Will he send? Yes, he will. 


PLURAL 


Shall we send? Yes, you will. 
Shall you send? Yes, I (we) shall. 
Will they send? Yes, they will. 


Note: Should and would are similarly used. 


(b) Obligation: Shall denotes, strictly speaking, obligation; 
will denotes willingness. 


(1) In a Declarative sentence, obligation or willingness is 
expressed by wi/l in the First person, and by shall in 
the Second and Third persons: 


SINGULAR PLURAL 

I will send. We will send. 
Thou shalt send. You shall send. 
He shall send. They shall send. 


(2) In an Interrogative sentence obligation or willingness 
is expressed by will in the First and Second persons, 
and by shall in the Third person: 


SINGULAR 
Will I send? Yes, I will. 


Wilt thou send? Yes, I will. 
Shall he send? Yes, he shall. 


PLURAL 
Will we send? Yes, we will. 
Will you send? Yes, I (we) will. 
Shall they send? Yes, they shall. 
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(3) When should or would is used in a Declarative sentence 
of obligation or willingness, would is used in the First 
person, and should in the Second and Third: 


SINGULAR PLURAL 

I would send. We would send. 
Thou shouldst send You should send. 
He should send. They should send. 


(4) When, however, should or would is used in an Inter- 
rogative sentence, would is used in the First and Second 
persons, and should in the Third person: 


SINGULAR 
Would I send? Yes, I would. 
Wouldst thou send? Yes, I would. 
Should he send? Yes, he should. 


PLURAL 
Would we send? Yes, we would. 
Would you send? Yes, I (we) would. 
Should they send? Yes, they should. 


(c) Command: In an Imperative sentence or a Declarative 
sentence, command is expressed by will: 


You will call me at ten o’clock. 
Students of superior merit will leave early. 


(d) Duty: In Declarative and in Interrogative sentences 
duty or propriety is expressed by shall and should in all 
three persons: 


SINGULAR 
Shall I not send? Yes, I should. 
Shouldst thou not send? Yes, thou shouldst. 
Should he not send? Yes, he should. 


PLURAL 
Should we not send? Yes, we should. 
Should you not send? Yes, you should. 
Should they not send? Yes, they should. 


Note: More emphasis is implied in duty than in Simple 
Futurity. 
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(e) Determination: Ina Declarative sentence, Determination 
is expressed by will or would in the First person, and by 
shall or should in the Second and Third: 


SINGULAR PLURAL 

I will (would) send. We will (would) send. 
Thou shalt send. You shall send. 

He shall send. They shall send. 


Note: To express a general truth, or a customary fact, will 
is used in all persons: 

I will go as I usually do. 

You will ride for hours at a time. 

Boys will be boys. 


(f) Condition: In a clause of Condition, shall or should is 
used in all persons when Simple Futurity is meant. Waiil 
or would is used when willingness is meant: 

If I (you, he) should walk ten miles, they might not follow 


me. 
If you (1, he) wiil only forget your past, the future is bright. 


(g) Indirect Quotation: 
(1) In an Indirect quotation or Indirect question the Past 
or Past Perfect tense of the main verb is followed by 
should or would in the Dependent clause: 


DirEcT QUOTATION INDIRECT QUOTATION 
I shall send. I say that I shalt send. 

I said that I should send. 
You shall send. I say that you shall send. 

I said that you should send. 
He shall send. I say that he shall send. 

I said that he should send. 
DrRrEcT QUESTION INDIRECT QUESTION 
Shall I send? I ask if I shall send. 

I asked if I should send. 
Will you send? I ask if you will send. 

I asked if you would send. 
Will he send? I ask if he will send. 


I asked if he would send. 
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(2) When, however, there is a change of person from the 
Direct quotation or Direct question to the Indirect 
quotation or Indirect question, this rule does not apply: 


D1RECT QUOTATION 
I (Henry) shall send. 


You (Henry) will 
- send. 


He (Henry) will send. 


DrrEcT QUESTION 
Will you (Henry) send? 


INDIRECT QUOTATION 

I (Henry) say that I shall send. 

I (Henry) said that I should send. 

You (Henry) said that you should 
send. 

He (Henry) said that he should 
send. . 

He says that you (Henry) will 
send. 

He said that J (Henry) should 
send. 

He says that he (Henry) will send. 

He said that J (Henry) should 
send. 


INDIRECT QUESTION 

He asks if he (Henry) will send. 

He asked if you (Henry) would 
send. 

He asked if J (Henry) should send. 


Exercises 


Exercises in Verb Classification: 

1. Good books, like well-built houses, must have tradition 
behind them. The Homers and Shakespeares and Goethes 
spring from rich soil left by dead centuries; they are like native 
trees that grow so well nowhere else—HENRY SEIDEL CANBY 

2. First, then, a woman will, or won’t, depend on’t: 

If she will do’t she will; and there’s an end on’t. 
But if she won’t since safe and sound your trust is, 
Fear is affront, and jealousy injustice—AARon HILL 

3. There are no fallacies so subtle as those which insinuate 
themselves into our reasoning at a time when our interests are 
involved. Therefore, when we seek to free ourselves of the 
burden of responsibility in any situation, we must be peculiarly 
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on guard that we do not allow ourselves to become ensnared in 
the toils of those artificial distinctions and plausible explanations 
which, when stripped of their verbal dress, appear in their naked- 
ness as contemptible subterfuges.—JoHNn GRIER H1IBBEN 


4. True wit is nature to advantage dress’d, 
What oft was thought, but ne’er so well expressed. 
—ALEXANDER POPE 


5. Pigmies are pigmies still, though perched on Alps; 
And pyramids are pyramids in vales. 
Each man makes his own stature, builds himself: 
Virtue alone outbuilds the Pyramids; 
Her monuments shall last when Egypt’s fall —JoHn Mitton 
6. Fools are my theme, let satire be my song.—Lorp Byron 
7. Now what I ask you to consider about these quotations is 
that in each the writer was using Jargon to shrink prose, palming 
off periphrases upon us when with a little trouble he could have 
gone straight to the point.—ARTHUR QUILLER-CoUCcH 
8. What thou wouldst highly, 
That wouldst thou holily; wouldst not play false, 
And yet wouldst wrongly win.—WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 
9. I shall be like that tree; I shall die at the top.—JoNATHAN 
SWIFT 
10. And all may do what has by man been done.—EpWaArpD 
YOUNG 
11. Self-cultivation in the use of English must chiefly come 
through speech; because we are always speaking, whatever else 
we do.—GEORGE HERBERT PALMER 
12. Tears, tears! Why do we weep? 
’Tis worth inquiry?p—That we’ve shamed a lie 
Or lost a love, or missed a world, perhaps? 
By no means. Simply, that we’ve walked too far 
Or talked too much, or felt the wind i’ the east— 
And so we weep, as if both body and soul 
Broke up in water—this way.—ROBERT BROWNING 
13. You who wish to write about men, go into the deserts, 
become for the moment the child of nature, and then—and then 
only—take up the pen.—CHATEAUBRIAND 
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14. There is a sort of thrift or good husbandry in moral life, 
which does not throw away any single action, but makes every 
one go as far as it can. It multiplies the means of salvation, 
increases the number of our virtues, and diminishes that of our 
vices.— JOSEPH ADDISON 

15. We could not take three more representative examples of 
the various brands of free verse than that written by Edgar Lee 
Masters, Carl Sandburg, and Amy Lowell, who among them cover 
nearly the whole field and will provide more than enough illustra- 
tions for our purpose. Their methods differ widely, as do the 
subject matter and the temperament of each.—THEODORE May- 
NARD 


SECTION B 
Tense of Verbs 


Verbs may be inflected for Tense, Voice, Person, Number, and 
Mood. 


66. Tense.—The Tense of a verb indicates the time or the 
degree of completeness of the verb action. 


1. Verb Time: 


(a) Present Time: 


Present Tense: T help. 
(b) Past Time: 
Past Tense: I helped. 
Present Perfect Tense: I have helped. 
Past Perfect Tense: I had helped. 
(c) Future Time: 
Future Tense: I shall help. 
Future Perfect Tense: I shall have helped. 
Present Future Tense: I feel sure that he would have 
helped. 
Past Future Tense: I felt sure that he would help. 


Past Future Perfect Tense: I felt sure that he would have 
helped. 
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2. Verb Completeness: 


(a) Indefinite: (no degree of completeness indicated) 


Present: I help. 
Past: I helped. 
Future: I shall help. 


_ (b) Continuous: (the'act not completed) 


Present: 
Past: 
Future: 


I am helping. 
I was helping. 
I shall be helping. 


(c) Perfect: (the act completed) 


Present: 
Past: 
Future: 


I have helped. 
I had helped. 
I shall have helped. 


67. Full Synopsis of a Verb Conjugation.— 


ACTIVE VOICE 


INDICATIVE Moop 


Present Indefinite Tense: 

Present Continuous Tense: 

Present Perfect Tense: 

Present Perfect Continuous 
Tense: 

Past Tense: 

Past Continuous Tense: 

Past Perfect Tense: 

Past Perfect Continuous 
Tense: 

Future Tense: 

Future Continuous Tense: 

Future Perfect Tense: 

Future Perfect Continuous 
Tense: 


I help 
I am helping 
I have helped 


I have been helping 
T helped 

I was helping 

I had helped 


I had been helping 
I shall help 

I shall be helping 
T shall have helped 


I shall have been helping 
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SUBJUNCTIVE Moop 


Present Tense: 

Present Continuous Tense: 

Present Perfect Tense: 

Present Perfect Continuous 
Tense: 

Past Tense: 

Past Continuous Tense: 

Past Perfect Tense: 

Past Perfect Continuous 
Tense: 


(If) I help 
(If) I be helping 
(If) I have helped 


(If) I have been helping 
(If) I helped 

(If) I were helping 

(If) I had helped 


(If) I had been helping 


IMPERATIVE Moop 


Present Tense: 


Present: 
Present Continuous: 
Present Perfect: 


Present Perfect Continuous: 


Help (thou)! 


INFINITIVES 


(To) help 

(To) be helping 

(To) have helped 

(To) have been helping 


Future: (To) be about to help 
PARTICIPLES 

Present: Helping 

Past: Helped 

Perfect: Having helped 


Perfect Continuous: 


Present: 
Perfect: 


Having been helping 


GERUNDS 


Helping 
Having helped 


PASSIVE VOICE 


INDICATIVE Moop 


Present Tense: 

Present Continuous Tense: 
Present Perfect Tense: 
Past Tense: 

Past Continuous Tense: 


T am helped 

I am being helped 

I have been helped 
I was helped 

I was being helped 
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Past Perfect Tense: I had been helped 
Future Tense: I shall be helped 
Future Perfect Tense: I shall have been helped 


SUBJUNCTIVE Moop 


Present Tense: (If) I be helped 

Present Perfect Tense: (If) I have been helped 

Past Tense: (If) I were helped (were being helped) 
Past Perfect Tense: (If) I had been helped 


IMPERATIVE Moop 


Present Tense: Be helped! 
INFINITIVES 

Present: (To) be helped 

Present Perfect: (To) have been helped 
PARTICIPLES 

Past: Helped 

Past Continuous: Being helped 

Present Perfect: Having been helped 

Future: Going (or about) to be helped 


1. To the foregoing tenses are often added two more tenses: 


Indicative Past Future Tense: I felt sure that he would help. 


Indicative Past Future 
Perfect Tense: I felt sure that he would not have 
helped when we asked him. 


68. Tense Uses.— 
1. The Present tense may denote: 


(a) An established truth: 


Right zs triumphant. 
We need fresh air. 


(b) A customary or habitual act or condition: 


He believes in his friend’s integrity. 
The ferry /eaves at one o’clock every day. 
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(c) An event in Past tense (Historical Present): 


“The man of thunder smites the rebel fiend and sits upon his 
breast.” 
“He shouts, he groans as if in pain amid the dying and the 
rudely slain.”’ 
Note: The Historical Present is used, generally, to intensify 
events in narrative discourse; and its use, therefore, depends 
upon the context. 


(d) Immediate or strongly implied Future time: 


I leave to-morrow. (Future tense preferable) 
The Bishop speaks in the church next Sunday. (Future 
tense preferable) 


(e) A coming quotation: 


Bacon says, 
Milton exclaims, 
Huxley claims, 


(f) An ordinary act or condition: 


I see you now. 
The girl knows her mother is here. 


2. The Present Perfect tense may denote: 


(a) An action just completed: 
He has walked a mile. 
I have bought the suit. 
(b) A Past action when the incidents to the action are still 
present: 
We have suffered daily for Adam. (for the sins of Adam) 
Paul has preached to us to-day. (still preaches to us through 
the New Testament) 
(c) A Past action whose activity has not yet terminated: 
The astronomers have noticed many queer phenomena thus 
far this year. 
Parliament has discussed many reform measures this month. 


3. The Past tense denotes a former act, now entirely past: 


Moses led the Children of Israel. 
I gave my consent. 
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4. The Past Perfect tense denotes the completion of an action 
before the beginning of another: ~ 
The policeman had been on duty for three days. 
He had been notified yesterday. 


5. The Future tense may denote: 
(a) An action referring to the immediate future time: 
I shall go now. 


(b) An action referring to a more distant future time: 


I shall go next month. 


6. The Future Perfect tense may denote: 
(a) The completion of an action in Future time: 
I shall have hoed the potatoes before it rains. 
(b) The completion of an action in Past time: 


You will doubtless have met the man before, so that I need 
not introduce him. 


69. Sequence of Tenses.— 


1. The Past and Past Perfect tenses in the Independent clause 
are followed by the Past and Past Perfect tenses in the Depen- 
dent clause: 


INDEPENDENT CLAUSE DEPENDENT CLAUSE 


I told him 

I was telling him 

I was told that you heard the concert. 

I was being told or 

T had told him that you had heard the concert. 


I had been telling him 
I had been told 


(a) The Past and Past Perfect tenses in the Independent 
clause may be followed by the Present or Future tenses 
in the Dependent clause when the Dependent clause 
states a general truth: 
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INDEPENDENT CLAUSE DEPENDENT CLAUSE 

I told him 

I was telling him 

I was told 

I was being told that “silence is golden.” 
I had been telling him 

I had told him 

I had been told 


(b) When the general truth, once accepted, is no longer true, 
the Past tense is more properly used in the Dependent 


clause: 
INDEPENDENT CLAUSE DEPENDENT CLAUSE 
Copernicus said that the earth revolves round the 
sun. (still true) 
Ptolemy said that the sun revolved round the earth. 


(no longer true) 


2. The Present, Present Perfect, Future, and Future Perfect 
tenses in the Independent clause are followed by any tense in 
the Dependent clause: 

INDEPENDENT CLAUSE DEPENDENT CLAUSE 


I tell him 

I have told him 

I shall tell him are playing 

I shall have told him have played 

I am telling him that you } will play an instrument. 
I am told played 

I have been told etc. 


I shall be told 
I shall have been told 
3. When the Dependent clause indicates purpose 


(a) the Present, Present Perfect, Future, and Future Perfect 
tenses in the Independent clause are followed by the 
Present tense in the Dependent clause: 


INDEPENDENT CLAUSE DEPENDENT CLAUSE 


I study 
I have studied in order that (or that) I may be 
I shall be studying useful. 


etc. 
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(b) the Past and Past Perfect tenses in the Independent clause 
are followed by the Past tenses in the Dependent clause: 


INDEPENDENT CLAUSE DEPENDENT CLAUSE 


I studied 

I was studying in order that (or that) I might be 
I had studied useful. 

etc. 


4, In comparisons the foregoing rules of sequence are not followed: 
(any tense follows any tense) 


John gives (or gave) you more money than he gives (or gave, has 
given, had given, etc.) me. 
SECTION C 
Voice of Verbs 
70. Voice.—The Voice of a verb denotes either the action of 


the subject (Active Voice) or the action upon the subject (Passive 
Voice): 


ACTIVE VOICE PASSIVE VOICE 

We gave him the money. He was given money. 

He taught her French. She was taught French. 

She offered me a seat. I was offered a seat. 

He showed the boy the city. The boy was shown the city. 
They promised me the place. I was promised the place. 


Nore: In the sentences under “Passive Voice” the nouns money, 
French, seat, city, and place are Retained objects. It will be noticed 
that the Indirect objects in the Active voice sentences, him, her, me, 
boy, and me become the subjects in the Passive voice sentences. 


1. An Intransitive verb may be used in the Passive voice 
(a) when it is assisted by a preposition: 


ACTIVE VOICE PASSIVE VOICE 


They sfoke about him. He was spoken about. 
We relied ox the car. The car was relied on. 
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(b) when it is followed by a Cognate object in the Active voice: 


ACTIVE VOICE PAssIVE VOICE 

He breathed a prayer. A prayer was breathed. 
She sang a song. A song was sung. 

The youth ran a race. A race was run. 


2. The Weak Passive Voice should be avoided in formal English: 


Not: They were marked absent by us. 
But: We marked them absent. 


Not: He was given a gift by me. 
But: I gave him a gift. 
3. Avoid change of Voice in the same sentence or thought: 


A slow thoughtful reader can (Active Voice) read more, all in all 
than a fast one, and at the same time less energy is consumed 
(Passive Voice). 

Better: A slow thoughtfu! reader can read more, all in all, than 
a fast one, and at the same time will consume less energy. 


4. Observe the following changes from Active to Passive Voice: 


ACTIVE VOICE PASSIVE VOICE 
They made him president. He was made president. 


The Object complement president in the Active voice sentence 
becomes the Predicate complement in the Passive voice 
sentence. 


This made him sick. He was made sick. 


The Object complement adjective sick in the Active voice 
sentence becomes the Predicate adjective in the Passive 
voice sentence. 


SECTION D 


Person of Verbs 


71. Person.—The Person of a Verb may denote 


First Person: I help willingly. 
We come to your assistance. 
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Second Person: Thou helpst willingly. 
You come to our assistance. 
Third Person: He (she, it) helps willingly. 


They come to our assistance. 


1. The verb agrees with the subject in Person: 


I know. 
You know. 
He knows. 
2. Avoid change in Person: 


(You) Look (Second Person) at the sky every night, and then in 
the course of a week anybody (Third Person) may perceive the 
slow but steady change of astronomical bodies. 


SECTION E 
Number of Verbs 


72. Number.—The Number of a verb may denote 


Singular Number: Iam. 
John knows. 
The house stands there. 


Plural Number: We are. 
The men know. 
The houses stand there. 


1. A verb agrees with its subject in Number: 


A bird knows its young. 
The birds know their young. 
2. A Compound subject may take either a Singular or a Plural 
verb: 
(a) When connected by and, a Compound subject usually 
requires a Plural verb: 


Smith and Jones are here. 
Trees and streams are the heritage of man. 
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(b) A Compound subject may, however, imply but one idea: 


Mush and milk is appetizing. (one dish) 
Yelling and applauding is not permitted. (one act) 
The wear and tear on a car is great. (one idea) 


(c) An alternative Compound subject requires a Singular verb 
when the alternative nouns are Singular: 


Neither the tree nor the house zs to be moved. 
Either the candidate or the party 7s in error. 


(d) When many a, no, every, each, etc. are used to introduce a 
Compound subject, the verb is singular: 


Many a boy and girl is reared in poverty. 
No question and answer was heard. 

Every man and woman kas a life to live. 
Each mountain and peak was covered. 


Note that the following require a Singular verb: 


No one 
Nobody 
Every one 
Everybody 
Any one 
Anybody 
Some one 
Somebody 


in the audience zs to leave. 


Either of them is eligible. 
Neither of them ts eligible. 


(e) When the second member of the Compound subject is 
introduced by with, together with, including, as well as, 
no less than, and in addition to, the verb agrees with the 
first-mentioned subject: 


Mr. Hill, together with his family, was taken to the county 
fair. 

Article Twelve, including Amendments One and Two, was 
stricken from the by-laws. 

The fruit, as well as the grain and implements, was destroyed. 

The house, with all its furniture, was sold. 
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(f) When one member of a Compound subject is plural, the 
verb agrees with the nearest member of the compound 
structure: 


Either you or he is at fault. 
Neither the president nor the senators favor the bill. 


3. Some nouns are plural in form but singular in meaning: 


Measles is a dreaded disease. 
Politics is an interesting game. 
Civics was introduced into our high school curriculum long ago. 


4, Collective nouns may be either Singular or Plural, depending 
upon the individual or unit meaning: 


The committee has given its report. (unit) 

The committee have gone to their respective homes. (several 
individuals) 

The family zs here. (unit) 

The family ave not all here. (several individuals) 

The public das its own opinion. (unit) 

The public have been admitted. (individual) 

The class kas its own constitution. (unit) 

The class have disagreed on this question. (individual) 


5. Plural nouns of weight, considered as a unit, require a Singular 
verb: 
Five pounds of candy 7s enough. 


One hundred dollars zs too much. 
Seven per cent is considered to be good interest. 


6. Abstract numbers ordinarily require a Singular verb: 


Three plus four 7s seven. 

Three from four zs one. 

Twice eight zs sixteen. 

One book plus ten books is eleven books. 
Two zs one-half of four. 


but: 


Three are here. 
Three and four are seven. 
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7. A verb in a Dependent clause, with who, which, or that as its 
subject, is dependent upon the antecedent for its number: 
He is one of the queerest men that were ever seen. 
This is one of those paintings which were exhibited last vear. 
He is one of those policemen who are never at ease. 


8. The Number of the verb should not be influenced by a phrase 
or clause which separates the verb from the subject: 
A flock of redbirds flies overhead. 
Neither of the friends was present. 
One of the forty men zs on duty. 
The number of applicants includes George. 
A troup of gypsies is camping in the grove. 


9. Note the following: 


Athletics (training) is necessary for the school. 
Athletics (sports) are most beneficial where they touch every 
student. 


Every means was tried. 
Other means were employed. 


A number of arrests were made. 
The number of arrests was large. 


Half of the story is lost. 
Half of the stories are lost. 


All the medicine is taken. 
All the apples are eaten. 


10. Shift in Number: 


Avoid: Ask for your book. They will be needed in class. 
Right: Ask for your book. Jt will be needed in class. 


SECTION F 
Mood of Verbs 


73. Mood.—The Verb has three Moods: 
1. Indicative 
2. Subjunctive 
3. Imperative 
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74. Indicative Mood.—The Indicative mood may express a 
fact, in either a declarative, interrogative, or exclamatory form: 


I see a bird. 
Do you see a bird? 
How it flies. 


Note: The word indicative is derived from the Latin indicare, mean- 
ing to proclaim. 
Note: The Indicative mood makes an objective assertion in that 
ihe thought expressed is concerned with facts outside the speaker’s own 
mood or thought. 
1. The Indicative Mood may express: 
(a) A simple fact: 
John came home. 
(b) A fact in the future: 
Right will win. 
(c) A request: 
Will you come to help me? 
(d) Disgust or astonishment: 
How you speak. 
(e) Surprise: 
How quickly it all happened. 
(f) A desire: 
I hope John is coming. 
(g) Capability: 
I can work the puzzle. 
(h) Possibility : 
Perhaps I can work the puzzle. 
(i) Permission: 
You may come. 
(j) Necessity : 


You must tell him so. 
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(k) A promise: 
You shall be appointed to-morrow. 
(1) A threat: 
You shall pay for this. 
(m) Anticipation: 
The scheme will not work. 
(n) Obligation : 


I owe everything to him. 


75. Subjunctive Mood.—The Subjunctive mood may ex- 
press a supposition as it exists in the mind of the speaker: 


If this were true, I could not attend. 


Nore (a): The word subjunctive is derived from the Latin sub, mean- 
ing under, and jungere, meaning to join. .This sub-joined mood is 
ordinarily found in Dependent or Subordinate clauses, joined to or 
under the main clause. 


Norte (b): The use of the Subjunctive mood is not restricted to 
Dependent clauses, however: 


(May) ‘‘Thy kingdom come, thy will be done.” 
May I never see the day. 

Far be it from God to forsake his children. 

God save our land. 


Note (c): The Subjunctive mood makes a Subjective assertion for 
the reason that the thought expressed by the Subjunctive mood is con- 
cerned with the speaker’s own frame of mind or feeling, and not with 
the facts outside—a thought for the thought’s sake. 


Note (d): A verb in the Subjunctive mood in a dependent clause is 
generally introduced by such conjunctions as if, though, unless, except, 
lest, that, in order that, etc. 


1. The Subjunctive mood may express: 
(a) Independent Volition: 


Let everybody rise. 
“This be the verse they grave for me.” 
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(b) Dependent Volition: 


I move that Mr. Hill be elected. 
I demand that he do this. 


(1) The Auxiliary shall may be used in Dependent Volition: 
I demand that he shall do this. 
(c) Independent Wish: 
God bless you! 
Heaven guide you. 
The Angels defend us! 
(1) The Auxiliary may is often used in Independent 
clauses of Wish: 
May God bless you! 
May the King Jive forever! 
(d) Dependent Wish: 


My wish is that he return to-day. 
I wish he were here. 
I would he were gone. 
(1) With the Auxiliary may or might: 
My desire is that he may come now. 
I wish he might be here. 
(e) Independent Obligation or Propriety: (with the Auxiliary 
should and the verb ought) 
We should then be victorious. 
Ought they not to leave immediately? 
(f) Dependent Obligation or Propriety: 
It is right that he obey orders. 
Is it not imperative that truth abound? 
(1) With the Auxiliary should and the verb ought: 
It is right that he should obey orders. 
Is it not imperative that truth ought to abound? 
(g) Independent Natural Likelihood: (with the Auxiliaries 
should and might) 


He should make an excellent salesman. 
They might sell the house and land. 
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: (h) Dependent Natural Likelihood: (with the spe should 
and the verb ought) 


There are many reasons why he should make a good teacher. 
There are many reasons why he ought to make a good 
teacher. 
(i) Independent Possibility: (with the Auxiliaries may and 
might) 
The audience may never hear him. 
His father might have done otherwise. 


(j) Dependent Possibility: (with the Auxiliaries may and 
might) 


It is possible that the audience may never hear him. 
It is altogether likely that his father might have done other- 
wise. 


(k) Independent Ideal Certainty: 


That were discouraging. 
Honor were still honor. 


(1) With the Auxiliaries should (First person) and would 
(Second and Third persons) 


That would be discouraging. 
We should still be honorable. 


(1) Dependent Ideal Certainty: (with should and would) 


IT am sure that would be discouraging. 
I know we should still be honorable. 


(m) Dependent Anticipation: 


Before he come, all should be ready. 
Though he come to-morrow, we should prepare now. 
Let us tarry until he speak. 


(1) With the Auxiliary shall: 


Before he shall come, all should be ready. 

Though he shall come to-morrow, we should now pre- 
pare. 

Let us tarry until he shall speak. 
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(n) Dependent Condition Contrary to Fact: 


If I were he, I should never do it. 
Had he been elected, the people would have been pleased. 


(1) With the Auxiliary should: 


If he should escape, the people would again be in danger. 
Should it snow, I shall not be present. 


(o) Dependent Indirectness: 


I asked if it were sold. 
I inquired whether he were gone. 


(p) Dependent Purpose: 


The student reads that he may become proficient. 
I gave you a letter that you might not forget. 


(q) Dependent Exhortation: 


O that we two were gonel 
O that we had obeyed! 


(r) Dependent Concession: 
Though he falk until to-morrow, I shall never understand. 
Come what may, we shall be free. 


(s) Dependent Temporal: 


I shall strive until he be overcome. 
When he be given his liberty, we shall return. 


2. Note the variety of sentence forms which contain the Sub- 
junctive mood: 


(May) The stars give us light! 

Long reign the Duke! 

Glory be to God! 

O that this were untrue. 

Would that we were safe. 

Obey we the leader. 

Let us never waver. 

We should ever be true. 

Though he object, yet will I do it. 

If this be gold, our silver is valueless. 
Unless he respond, we shall never call him again. 
Try as we may, we cannot defeat him. 
Come what will, we remain. 
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Be that as it may, our plans remain unchanged. 
Were I accompanied, I should play better. 

I will pay, health or strength. 

He speaks as if he were my friend. 

It were better to acquiesce. 

Be cautious that he leave not. 

Could I but see my son. 


76. The Imperative Mood.—The Imperative mood may 
express a command: 
‘Halt! 
March! 
Be gone! 
conviction or suggestion: 
Observe the rules of health and be useful 
Devise not rumors against thy friend. 
Be true to others. 
request or entreaty: 


Come unto the House of God. 

“Forgive us our trespasses.” 

Lead us to the light. 
Note: The word imperative is derived from the Latin imperare, 
meaning to command. 


1. The use of the Imperative mood is restricted to the Present 
tense and to the Second person: 
(You) Run! (now) 
2. The Imperative mood may be expressed in various ways: 
(a) Emphatic Imperative: 
Go. 
Tell me the secret. 
(b) Active Imperative: 
Be brave. 
Be honest. 
(c) Passive Imperative: 


Be examined before he arrives. 
Be helped whenever possible. 
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(d) Subject expressed: (for emphasis) 
You stay here. 
You come immediately. 
(e) Negative Imperative: 
Do not fail to see her. 
Seek not selfish ends. 
(f) Conditional Imperative: 
Charge (if you charge); the enemy will flee. 
Be courageous (if you are courageous); life will be brighter. 
(g) Softened Statement: 


You should go. 
Should you not withstand it. 


SECTION G 
Defective and Redundant Verbs 


77. Defective Verbs.—A Defective verb lacks one or more 
of the principal parts—either the Present, Past, or the Past 
Participle form: 


PAst 
PRESENT PAst PARTICIPLE 
Can could — 
May might = 
Must — ez 
Ought — = 
Shall should = 
Will would — 


78. Redundant Verbs.—A Redundant verb has two or more 
forms for one of the three principal parts: 


PAST 
PRESENT Past PARTICIPLE 
Awake awaked awaked 
awoke 
Bear bore borne 
born 
Bereave bereft bereft 


bereaved bereaved 
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PAst 
PRESENT PAst PARTICIPLE 
Bite bit bit 
bitten 
Build built built 
builded builded 
Chide chid chid 
chided chided 
chidden 
Cleave cleft cleft 
clove cloven 
cleaved 
Clothe clothed clothed 
clad clad 
Dream dreamed dreamed 
dreamt dreamt 
Hang hung (to place) hung 
hanged (to execute) hanged 
Heave heaved heaved 
hove hove 
Reave reaved reaved 
reft reft 
Shear sheared sheared 
shorn 
Spoil spoiled spoiled 
spoilt spoilt 
Stave staved staved 
stove stove 
Wake waked waked 
woke woke 


79. List of Verbs for Special Thought.— 
1. Beware: Used as a Principal verb, with or without the Auxil- 
lary: 
Beware to enter. 
I shall beware the man in black. 


2. Bid, Forbid: These verbs are usually followed by the Infinitive: 
He bade him (to) follow. 
Bid me (to) do it. 
They forbade her to enter. 
We were forbidden to leave. 
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3. 


Can: Used as a Principal verb only, in the Indicative mood and 
the Present and Past tenses. 


I can (to) see the town. 
Who can not (to) work until five o’clock? 


To see and to work are Direct objects of can. 


. Come: Used to express _ 


(a) purpose: 


Come to see me. 
(b) result: 
Come and see the fun. 


To see, in the first sentence, qualifies come. 


. Dare: Used in the sense of 


(a) courage: 
They dare not (lack courage) (to) insult me. 


To insult is the Direct object of dare. 
(b) challenge: 


I dare you to move. 


To move is the Object complement. 


. Help: Used with the Infinitive as object: 


He helped to remove the stone. 
The to should never be omitted in this construction. Of 
course the verb help may be used in the Transitive or Intran- 
sitive sense: 


He helped me. 
They helped. 


. Let: Used in First and Third persons Imperative: 


Let me speak. 
Let him know. 


. Please: Used in the sense of may it please you, or will you 


please: 
Please respond. 
May it please you to respond. 
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Please is here regarded as a Subjunctive. Good usage is 
opposed to the use of 

Please come. 
unless it is used in the sense of emphasis or command. It is 
better to say 

Will you please come? 

9. Need: Used in the sense of require or want. This verb may 
be used in all moods and tenses: 


You need to know. 
He need not follow me. 
They need money. 


To know and follow are Infinitives, direct objects of need. 
Note: In 

We must needs answer the call. 
needs is an adverb, meaning necessarily. 


10. Ought: Used in the sense of duty: 


We ought to accompany him. (present) 
We ought to have accompanied him. (past) 


The Infinitives to accompany are Direct objects of ought. 


Note: Est was sometimes added to ought in the Second person 
Singular: 


“Thou oughtest to have left the other undone.” 


11. Pray, Prithee: Used in the sense of I pray you: 
Pray do it. 


Prithee is now archaic. 


12. Quoth: Used in the First and Third persons, and in the 
Singular number. Quoth may refer to Past or Present time: 


Quoth he, “You must die.” 
“Ah, come now and see,”’ quoth he. 


Note: This verb precedes its subject, as will be noted in the fore- 
going sentences. 


This verb is generally regarded as archaic. 
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13. Wit: 


VERBS 


(a) To wit means namely: 
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I give you my property, to wit, house, lots, and bonds. 


(b) Unwittingly means unknowingly: 


We did it unwittingly. 


(c) Wit as a verb is now obsolete: 


We wot not what he does. 
He wist not what he did. 


14. Wont: Usually means accustomed: 


He was wont to go to the office in the evening. 


Wont here would be regarded as the Principal verb. 


80. Care should be exercised in using the following verbs: 


PRESENT 
I Begin 
Bid 
Bid (offer) 
Blow 
Break 
Burst 
Dive 
Drag 
Draw 
Drink 
Eat 
Forget 
Go 
Hang (to place) 
Hang (to execute) 
Kneel 
Lay (to place) 
Lend 
Lie (to recline) 
Rid 
Ride 
Ring 
Rise 


Past 

began 

bade 

bid 

blew 

broke 

burst (not bursted) 
dived (not dove) 
dragged (not drug) 
drew (not drawed) 
drank 

ate 

forgot 

went 

hung 

hanged 

knelt (not kneeled) 
laid 

lent 

lay 

rid 

rode 

rang (not rung) 
rose 


Past PARTICIPLE 


I have begun (not began) 


bidden (not bade) 
bid (not bidded) 
blown (not blew) 
broken (not broke) 
burst (not bursted) 
dived (not doven) 
dragged (not drug) 
drawn (not drew) 
drunk (not drank) 
eaten (not ate) 
forgotten 

gone (not went) 
hung 

hanged 

knelt 

laid 

lent 

lain 

rid 

ridden (not rode) 
rung (not rang) 
risen (not rose) 
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PRESENT Past Past PARTICIPLE 
Run ran (not run) run (not ran) 
Shake shook shaken (not shook) 
Shine shone shone 
Sing sang sung 
Swin swam swum 
Take took taken (not took) 

_ Tear tore torn 
Write wrote written 

Exercises 


Indicate the Tense, Voice, Person, Number, and Mood of 
each verb in the following exercises: 

1. To study English literature without some general know- 
ledge of the relation of the Bible to that literature would be to 
leave one’s literary education very incomplete.—LAFCADIO HEARN 

2. Young soldiers of ours, not only of officer rank, but of 
“other ranks,” as they were called, were inspired at the be- 
ginning, and some of them to the end, with a simple, boyish 
idealism.—SiR PHILIP GIBBS 

3. I knew a very wise man that believed that if a man were 
permitted to make all the ballads he need not care who should 
make the laws of a nation—ANDREW FLETCHER 

4. An old man broken with the storms of state 
Is come to lay his weary bones among ye; 
Give him a little earth for charity. 

—WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 

So dark a mind within me dwells, 

And I make myself such evil cheer, 
That if I be dear to some one else, 

Then some one else may have much to fear, 
But if I be dear to some one else, 

Then I should be to myself more dear, 
Shall I not take care of all that I think, 

Yea, ev’n of wretched meat and drink, 

If I be dear, 

If I be dear to some one else?-—ALFRED TENNYSON 


Or 
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6. The consciousness of clean linen is in and of itself a source 
of moral strength only second to that of a clean conscience. A 
well-ironed collar, or a fresh glove, has carried many a man 
through the emergency in which a wrinkle or a rip would have 
defeated him.—E.izABETH STUART PHELPS 


7. The only spiritual or philosophical objection to steam en- 
gines is not that men pay for them or work at them, or make 
them very ugly, or even that men are killed by them; but merely 
that men do not play at them.—GILBERT K. CHESTERTON 


8. There were no end to grief and no room for joy, if we carried 
all the accumulated troubles of life with undiminished sensibility 
from year to year.—HENRY WARD BEECHER 


9. Happy are they who shall learn from thy example not to 
despair, but shall remember that, though the day is past, and 
their strength wasted, there yet remains one effort to be made; 
that reformation is never hopeless, nor sincere endeavor un- 
assisted.—DR. SAMUEL JOHNSON 


10. Mightier far 
Than strength of nerve or sinew, or the sway 
Of magic potent over sun and star, 
Is love, though oft to agony distrest, 
And though his favorite seat be feeble woman’s 
breast.—WILLIAM WoRDSWORTH 


11. To most people Shamgar is a mere name. But after you 
have walked for hours over those rocky by-ways, never knowing 
at what moment you may be attacked by a treacherous robber, 
you know how Shamgar felt.—SamueL McCuorD CROTHERS 


12. I hold every man a debtor to his profession; from the 
which as men of course do seek to receive countenance and 
profit, so ought they of duty to endeavor themselves by way of 
amends to be a help and ornament thereunto.—FRANCcIs BACON 


13. I remarked especially the mimetic habit with which 
Nature, on new instruments, hums her old tunes, making night 
to mimic day, and Chemistry to ape vegetation.—RaLPH WALDO 
EMERSON 
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14. Thy purpose firm is equal to the deed; 
Who does the best his circumstance allows 
Does well, acts nobly; angels could no more. 
—EDWARD YOUNG 


15. Form as amiable sentiments as you can of nations, com- 
munities of men, and individuals. If they are true, you do 
them only justice; if false, though your opinion does not alter 
their nature and make them lovely, you yourself are more 
lovely for entertaining such sentiments.—RICHARD STEELE 


16. . . . the very test of tact lies in the fact that you don’t 
know how it is done. Tact explained ceases to be tact, and 
degenerates into reason on the one hand or futility on the other. 
—EDWARD FREDERIC BENSON 


17. Triumphal arch, that fill’st the sky, 
Where storms prepare to part, 
T ask not proud Philosophy 
To teach me what thou art.—THomMAs CAMPBELL 


18. And he gave it as his opinion, that whoever could make two 
ears of corn, or two blades of grass, to grow upon a spot of ground 
where only one grew before, would deserve better of mankind 
and do more essential service to his country, than the whole 
race of politicians put together.— JONATHAN SWIFT. 


19. I had no keener pleasure than in following Holmes in his 
professional investigations, and in admiring the rapid deductions, 
as swift as intuitions, and yet always founded on a logical basis, 
with which he unravelled the problems which were submitted to 
him.—Srir ARTHUR CONAN DOYLE 


20. As time went on, and as it became clearer and clearer that 
the Faery’s thraldom was complete, his protestations grew 
steadily more highly colored and more unabashed.—LytTron 
STRACHEY 

21. Boy! Lucius! Fast asleep? It is no matter: 

Enjoy the honey-heavy dew of slumber: 

Thou hast no figures, nor no fantasies, 

Which busy care draws in the brains of men: 

Therefore thou sleep’st so sound.— WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 
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22. When death, that great Reconciler, has come, it is never 
our tenderness that we repent of, but our severity—GrEoRGE 
ELioT 

23. Dare to be true, nothing can need a lie; 

The fault which needs it most grows two thereby. 
—GEORGE HERBERT 
24. It is man’s privilege to doubt, 
If so be that from doubt, at length, 
Truth may stand forth unmoved of change. 
—ALFRED TENNYSON 

25. Because night loiterers are excluded from Central Park, 
I suppose that its awakening loveliness must go for naught. 
But if the first impingement of the sun on the mossed verdure 
of the park, on its lakes, its Alpine views, its waterfalls, and the 
fresh, sweet meadows, does find a rare spectator, it must be 
again one of the homeless who has eluded police regulations to 
find a night’s rest in the green inclosure—SIMEON STRUNSKY 


SECTION H 
Participles 


81. Participles.—A Participle is primarily a verblike ad- 

jective: 
Quickly seeing my mistake, I turned to the left. 

Seeing is a Participle. Its verblike nature is shown by the 
fact that it is qualified by the adverb quickly, or that it may take 
an object mistake. Seeing is also an adjectivelike word because 
it qualifies the pronoun J. 
1. The word participle is derived from the Latin pars, meaning 

part and capere, meaning to take, hence to take part, that is 

take part of the function of a verb. 
2. A Participle has three forms: 


ACTIVE PASSIVE 
Present Participle: Praising being praised 
Past Participle: Praised praised 


Perfect Participle: Having praised having been praised 
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82. Time Indicated by a Participle.— 


. The Present participle generally denotes the same time as 


the Principle verb: 
Standing at the window, (while, or at the same time that she was 
standing at the window) she sang a beautiful song. 
(a) Sometimes, however, the Present participle has the force 
of the Perfect participle: 


Falling (having fallen) to the pavement, the old woman 
called for help. 


. The Past participle denotes time preceding that of the principal 


verb: 
This letter, written (some time ago) in a legible hand, was found 
(later) in the street. 


According to this sentence the letter, of necessity, was written 
before it was found. 


(a) The Past participle of Transitive verbs is used in the 
Passive voice only: 
This flower, planted (being planted) in the early spring, 
blooms during July. 


(b) The Past participle of Intransitive verbs usually precedes 
its noun: 


The injured child 
A discovered error 


. The Perfect Participle denotes time preceding that of the 


Principle verb: 
Having discovered my mistake, I (then-afterwards) corrected it. 


The child, having been given to his mother, straightway (then or 
afterwards) started to cry. 


83. The Participle as a Tense-forming Word.—A Parti- 


ciple may help to form a tense, in which use it is really not a 
participle, but a part of the verb. 
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1. Active Voice: 


I am praising. 

I was praising. 

I shall be praising. 

I have praised. 

I have been praising. 

I had praised. 

I had been praising. 

I shall have been praising. ; 


2. Passive Voice: 


LT am praised. 

I was praised. 

I shall be praised. 

I have been praised. 

I shall have been praised. 


84. Position of Participle—Since a Participle partakes of 
the Adjective nature, it may be used in the various adjectival 
positions: 


Attributive: The singing bird is a free bird. 

Appositive: The old road, winding along the stream, brings back 
many happy memories. 

Predicate Position: The state of affairs appeared disconcerting. 

Object Complement Position: The sailors saw the ship plunging 
as if in distress. 


85. Objects and Adverbs of Participles.—A Participle, 
being a verblike word, may 


1. take an object: 


Direct Object: Leaving the car, he walked into the store. 

Indirect Object: The old hunter, having given each boy a 
souvenir, disappeared into the forest. 

Secondary Object: The old hunter, having given each boy a 
souvenir, disappeared into the forest. 

Retained Object: Each boy, having been given a souvenir, 
returned home. 
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Cognate Object: Having sung a pathetic song, the little girl sank 
upon the floor. 

Reflexive Object: Having dressed himself, he was ready to go. 

Object Complement: Mr. Smith, having made James Bulow an 
officer, left for his next appointment. 


2. be qualified by an adverb: 


The girl, remaining very silent, was unobserved by the parents. 
(qualifies remaining) 

Calling to the boy, the manager turned to me. (the adverbial 
phrase fo the boy qualifies calling) 

Running as he had never run before, he caught the train. (the 
adverbial clause as he had never run before qualifies running» 


86. Meanings Expressed by Participles.— 
1. Time: 


Having performed my task (when I performed my task), I went 
home. 
2. Condition: 
Performing your task (if you perform your task), you will be 
apprised of the plan. 
3. Cause: 
The boy, having performed his task (because he performed his 
task), was rewarded. 
4. Concession: 


Performing the task as you directed (though I perform the task 
as you directed), I still fear you have made a mistake. 


87. Compound Participles.—The Present and Past parti- 
ciples may be compounded with 


1. an Adverb: 


Better-built cars 
Far-reaching results 
Out-spoken man 
Well-read boy 
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2. an Adjective: 


Easy-going man 
Square-shaped posts 
Smooth-running engine 
Sweet-smelling rose 


3. a Noun: 


Leaf-covered driveway 
Ocean-going vessel 
Snow-capped mountain 
Tree-pruning saw 


88. Compound Adjectives.—The use of the Present and 
Past participles to form compound participles has given rise to 
many simple and compound adjectives, which are formed 
by adding ed to the noun; and are, therefore, not participles at 


all: 


Broken-hearted woman 
Cold-blooded animal 
Feeble-minded individual 
Good-natured girl 
High-minded soul 
Long-tailed coat 
Many-paged book 
One-sided question 
Smooth-skinned boy 
Talented man 
Two-faced person 
Two-seated automobile 
Wooded hill 


The words hearted, blooded, etc., are derived from the nouns 
heart, blood, etc., and are for this reason not regarded as parti- 


ciples. 


89. Dangling Participles—Since a Participle qualifies a 
noun or noun-equivalent, this qualification should be clear in 
every case. If a Participle is grammatically attached to a 
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noun or noun-equivalent to which it does not belong, the meaning 
will be faulty and erroneous. Participles which are thus at- 
tached to the wrong noun are designated as Dangling Participles: 


Approaching the city from the north, the reflection of the lights 
could be seen. 


In this sentence the participle approaching qualifies reflection, 
which, of course, expresses nonsense since the reflection does not 
approach the city in this sense. ‘This thought should be expressed 
thus: 


Approaching the city from the north, we saw the reflection of the 
city lights. 


Now the participle approaching qualifies we, which indicates that 
we, not the reflection, did the approaching. 


Wrong: Approaching the town, a bridge was crossed. 
Right: Approaching the town, we crossed a bridge. 


90. Parenthetical Participles.—Participles may, however, 
be used parenthetically, in which use they do not qualify a noun 
or noun-equivalent, but are part of a phrase which qualifies the 
verb: 


There are, generally considered, two plans. 
Broadly interpreted, the law forbids drinking. 
Men are, generally speaking, pretty much alike. 
This income was, strictly conceived, not his at all. 


91. Participles as Nominative Absolutes.—Participles 
may, also, be used with a noun in the Nominative Absolute 
sense: 


The money sufficing, we shall buy it. 

All members agreeing, we shall proceed with the project. 

We shall proceed thus, you being absent. 

Sufficient time having been allotted, we shall call upon our return. 


92. A Participle as an Adverb.—A Participle, in rare zases, 
may be used as an adverb: 
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They departed shaking their fists. ; 


Here shaking does not qualify they, for, thus rendered, the action 
indicated by shaking would take place prior to the action indi- 
cated by departed. Shaking is not a Gerund since it does not 
receive the action of the verb departed. Shaking occurs simul- 
taneously with departed; therefore it indicates the manner of 
departing, which makes it an adverbial modifier of the verb 
departed. In the sentence 


The water is steaming hot. 


Steaming becomes a pure adverb qualifying the Predicate 
Adjective hot. 


93. Limiting and Non-Limiting Participial Phrases.— 


1. When the Participial expression is essential to the qualified 
noun, it is said to be a Limiting participial: 


The cloud hanging above the western horizon is pretty. 


In this sentence the Participial phrase points out which par- 
ticular cloud is meant—that particular cloud hanging above the 
western horizon. 


2. When the Participial expression is not essential to the modified 
noun, it is said to be a Non-Limiting Participial phrase: 


Mr. Alexander Smith, sitting yonder, appears to be having a good 
time. 


In this sentence the Participial phrase, sitting yonder, does not 
point out which particular man is meant; for we already 
know that a man by the name of Mr. Alexander Smith is 
meant. Since, therefore, the Participial phrase is not essen- 
tial in this case, it is termed a Non-Limiting Participial 
phrase. 

Norte: Limiting participial phrases are not set off by commas. Non- 


Limiting participial phrases are set off by commas. 


94. Negative Participles——When a participle. is com- 
pounded with a negative prefix, it is called a Negative Participle. 
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Non-participating 
Uncounted 
Unsolicited 
Unthinking 


95. Review of the Uses of the Participle.— 
1. As Adjective: 
Shining stars are shining suns. 
2. As Predicate Complement: 
The brook appears tumbling along as if bent upon play. 
3. As Adverb: 
The soldiers ran shaking their guns. 
4. As Object Complement: 
We found the child crying. 
5. As Parenthetical: 
Speaking frankly, I am not convinced. 
6. Nominative Absolute: 


The task having been completed, let us away. 


SECTION I 
Gerunds 


96. Gerunds.—A Gerund is a verblike noun. 


Seeing the mistakes of others is knowledge; seeing one’s own, is 
wisdom. 
Seeing is a verblike word in that it expresses action and may 
function as a verb. As here used, seeing may take an object, 
mistakes. 
Seeing is a nounlike word because it is in each clause, the sub- 
ject of 4s. 


1. The word gerund is derived from the Latin gero, meaning to 
carry on: that is, the gerund carries on the function of a verb. 
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2. A Gerund has two forms: 


ACTIVE VOICE PASSIVE VOICE 
Present: Praising being praised 
Perfect: Having praised having been praised 


97. The Gerund as a Noun.—Since a Gerund partakes of 
the noun nature, it may be used in various noun constructions: 


Subject: Playing is essential in every life, young and old. 

Direct Object: Boys like playing ball. 

Indirect Object: I gave writing my first consideration. 

Secondary Object: I gave them sewing to do. 

Predicate Complement: One of the joys of youth is playing in the 
woods. 

Object Complement: We regarded it cheating to play thus. 

Retained Object: The children were given sewing to do. 

Cognate Object: I think reflecting and thinking to be paramount. 

Object of Preposition: The joys of sailing kites are known to 
every boy. 

Object of Infinitive: He seems to enjoy walking in the rain. 

Object of Participle: Giving reading my first consideration, I 
neglected the Club and the sports. 

Object of Gerund: Directing singing requires some knowledge of 
human nature. 

Appositive: The one virtue I see in him—giving freely—does not 
atone for his other faults. 


98. The Gerund as a Verb.—A Gerund, being a verblike 
word, may 
1. take an object: 


Giving one’s all is not so easy. (object of giving) 


2. be qualified by an adverb: 


Giving gladly one’s all is not so easy. (qualifies giving) 


Nore: The Gerund may take the various kinds of objects and may 
be qualified by the various adverbial constructions that are listed for 


the Participle. 
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99. Special Gerund Constructions.— 
1. A Gerund may be object of a (originally meaning on): 
We went a sailing up the lake. 


2. A Gerund may be qualified by 
(a) an adjective: 
Loud talking is prohibited here. 


(b) an Adjectival phrase: 
Shooting of the outdoor kind is particularly fascinating. 


(c) an Adjectival clause: 
Walking which is done briskly is most beneficial. 


100. Compound Gerunds.—The Present gerund may be 
compounded with a noun: 


Bull-baiting 
Cock-fighting 
Fly-fishing 
Rail-splitting 
Note: The Gerund comes last in this compound Gerund construc- 
tion. 


1. These and similar constructions are regarded as Gerunds, and 
not as Participles: 


Drinking-cup (cup for drinking) 
Filing-cabinet (cabinet for filing) 
Hunting-suit (suit for hunting) 
Reading purposes (purposes of reading) 
Running suit (suit for running) 
Sleeping room (room for sleeping) 
Voting booth (booth for voting) 
Writing desk (desk for writing) 
Note (a): When the ing word is not derived from a verb, it is a noun: 
Outing clothes 


Norte (b): When, however, the noun comes last in the compound 
construction, and for and the gerund cannot be substituted for the 
ing word, the construction is regarded as a noun: 

Turning-point of the war 

Sliding-rod on the engine 
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101. Gerunds may be used as Pure Nouns.—The follow- 
ing are regarded as nouns, and not as Gerunds, for the verbal 
idea is lost: 


A leader of sound understanding (judgment) 
A splendid opening (opportunity) for business 
A great liking (fondness) for him 

A large wedding 


1. When the Gerund permits pluralizing, it becomes a pure 
noun: 


A man’s failings (weaknesses) 
His earnings (income) 
Her feelings (sense of justice) 


2. When the Gerund is preceded by an article and followed by a 
preposition, it becomes a pure noun: 


The writing of letters is an art. 
A postponing of the reception was necessary. 
The launching of the ship takes place to-day. 


Note (a): The nouns in this use are often called verbal nouns. 
Note (b): It will be noticed that the Gerunds thus used cannot take 
an object. 


3. When a Gerund represents some course of study, an art, or 
some form of exercise, it becomes a pure noun: 


I taught writing. (art of) 

He studied painting. (art of) 
Skating is good exercise. 

Spelling is my most difficult subject. 


102. Participial Gerunds.—There are certain Gerunds 
which, at the same time, also partake of the Sadia eS nature. 
They are called Participial Gerunds. 


I depend on the park’s being bought immediately. 


In this sentence being bought is more than a participle; for in the 
strict sense, it does not qualify the noun park (the park which 
was bought). ‘The Participle being bought, when rendered I 
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depend on the immediate buying of the park takes on a verbal 
noun functio . We may therefore rightly say that being bought 
performs a double function, and hence is called a Participial 
Gerund in that it is both a Participle and a Gerund. 


103. Adverbial Gerund.—A Gerund may also partake of an 
adverbial nature: 


That is worth knowing. 
Knowing qualifies the adjective worth; but it also has the force 
of a noun in 

That is worth (the) knowing. 
or in 

The knowing of that is worth (while). 


Gerunds in this construction are called Adverbial Gerunds. 


104. A Predicate pronoun used after the Gerund is in the 
Nominative case: 


I was shocked at its being they. 
We felt sure of its being she. 


105. Dangling Gerundial Phrase.—Whenever a Gerundial 
phrase is grammatically attached to a noun to which it does not 


belong, the Gerundial phrase is designated as a Dangling Gerun- 
dial Phrase: 


After paying his furniture bill, another bill arrived by mail. 
The Gerundial phrase after paying is here attached to bill, and, 
accordingly, ends in nonsense. The sentence should read 


After paying his furniture bill, 4e received another bill by mail. 


106. Possessive Before the Gerund.—When a noun or 
pronoun, denoting a person, is placed before a Gerund, it should 
be used in the Possessive case: 


We left without his knowing it. 
He knew nothing of Arthur’s going. 
This was not of our doing. 
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SECTION J 
Infinitives 

107. Infinitives——An Infinitive is, primarily, a verblike 


noun. Usually, the Infinitive is preceded by to: 
We like to hear the birds. 
To hear is a verblike word in that it expresses action, and takes 


the object birds. It is a nounlike word because it is the direct 
object of the verb Jzke. 


1. The word infinitive is derived from the Latin infinitus, mean- 
ing unlimited. The Infinitive is not limited by person or 
number. 


2. The Infinitive may be used without the preposition to 


(a) after verbs of hearing, seeing, feeling, knowing, etc.. 
We heard her sing. 
(b) after the principal verbs may, shall, will, must, let, make, 
need, and dare: 
They made me sign. 
(c) after better, had better, the conjunction than, and the 
prepositions but and than: 


You had better rise. 

Better be quick. 

She is more delighted to see him than hear him. 
I could do nothing but weep. 


3. The Infinitive has three forms: 


ACTIVE PASSIVE 
Present: To praise to be praised 
Perfect: To have praised to have been praised 
Future: To be about to praise to be about to be praised 


108. The Infinitive as a Noun.—Since an Infinitive par- 
takes of the noun nature, it may be used in the various noun 


constructions: 


.“. "= 
7) ‘ 


* 
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1: 


iw) 


Subject: To lie is a sin. ; 

Predicate Complement: The stream appeared to be flowing. 

Direct Object: A scholar likes to study. 

Secondary Object: He asked us fo depart. 

Retained Object: We were asked to depart. 

Object Complement: We considered them #o have fallen. 

Appositive: The young man had one desire—to win the two-mile 
race. 

Nominative of Exclamation: To fall! ah, there’s the point. 

Object of Preposition: They were about éo leave. 

Nominative Absolute: To think of such a thing! 

Object of Infinitive: I want to learn to write advertisements. 

Object of Gerund: Refusing to go without an excuse is dis- 
courteous. 

Object of Participle: Wishing to seem less ridiculous, I apologized. 

With Expletive Subject: It is my duty fo go. (to go is the 
Positive or Real subject) 


The Object Complement Infinitive in an Active Voice sen- 
tence becomes a Predicate Complement Infinitive in a Passive 
Voice sentence: 


ACTIVE VOICE PASSIVE VOICE 
(Object Complement) (Predicate Complement) 
What made you (fo) stumble? You were made to stumble. 
(a stumbler) 
We heard him (to) whistle. He was heard to whistle. 
(a whistler) 
They saw us (to) start. We were seen #o start. (starters) 
That made him (to) study hard. He was made fo study hard. 
(a studier or student) 
I saw a trout (to) take my bait. A trout was seen to take my bait. 


(a taker of) 


. The Secondary Object Infinitive in an Active Voice sentence 


becomes a Retained Object infinitive in the Passive Voice 
sentence: 


ACTIVE VOICE PASSIVE VOICE 
(Secondary Object) (Retained Object) 
I advise you fo sell. You were advised fo sell. 


They urged him fo leave. He was urged to leave. 
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He commanded us fo follow. We were commanded #o follow. 
He told us fo report at 10:35. We were told to report at 10:35. 
I forbade him #o eat the fruit. He was forbidden fo eat the fruit. 


To differentiate, therefore, between a Secondary Object 
infinitive and an Object Complement infinitive, change the 
sentence into the Passive Voice construction and test for a 
Retained object or Predicate complement. 


109. The Infinitive as a Verb.—The Infinitive, like the 
Participle and the Gerund, may, because of its verblike nature, 
1. take an object: 

The society woman came to distribute gifts. 
2. be qualified by: 
(a) An adverb: 
I desire to go quickly. (qualifies to go) 

(b) an Adverbial phrase: 

I desire to go to the garage. (qualifies to go) 

(c) an Adverbial clause: 

I desire to go as I came. (qualifies to go) 


Note: Infinitives may also take the various kinds of objects which a 
verb may take. 


110. The Infinitive as an Adjective.—The Infinitive may 
also function as an 


1. Adjective: 
He had an axe fo grind. (qualifies axe) 


I gave him a dollar to invest. (qualifies dollar) 


2. Adverb: 


To explain this problem, I shall give examples. (qualifies verb 
shall give) | 

This problem is not easy to understand. (qualifies adjective easy) 

The rabbit ran too swiftly to be caught. (qualifies the adverb 
swiftly) 

To tell you the truth, I am leaving to-morrow. (Parenthetical 
Infinitive, qualifying am leaving) 
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Nore: These Adjectival and Adverbial Infinitives are called Gerundial 
Infinitives for the reason that for and the Gerund may be substituted: 


He had wood to cut [for cutting (purposes) ]. 
I go to tell [for (purpose of) telling] him. 


111. Uses of Infinitives.— 
1. The Present infinitive may be used with any tense of the 
Modal verb: 


I hope 

I have hoped 

I hoped 

I had hoped 

I shall hope 

I shall have hoped 


to see you. 


2. When the Perfect infinitive is used with Modal verbs in the 
Past or Past Perfect tenses, signifying wish, hope, duty, etc., 
it shows that the wish, hope, duty, etc. did not take effect: 


He wished to have seen you. 
He hoped to have seen you. f (but something interfered) 
He expected to have seen you. 


3. After Modal verbs of seeming, appearing, knowing, etc., the 
Perfect infinitive shows that the event denoted by the in- 
finitive took place at a time prior to that denoted by the Modal 
verb: 

He seems | to have failed. (at some time prior to the 


Hepp nearer Modal Action) 


He was known 


4. If after verbs signifying wish, hope, duty, etc., the Present 
Infinitive is used, we do not know whether the wish, hope, etc. 
was fulfilled or not: 


(but whether he did or not is an 


He hoped to see you. : 
open question) 


He wished to see you. 
He expected to see you. 


Note: Do not use the Perfect infinitive except to express time 
earlier than that expressed by the Principal verb. 
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112. Case of Infinitive Subject and Predicate Pronoun.— 
When the Infinitive to be has both a subject and predicate 
pronoun, both are in the Objective case: 

I took Helen to be her. 

They took me to be him. 
When, however, the Infinitive to be has no subject, the Predicate 
Pronoun is in the Nominative case: 


He was believed to be J. 
Should you like to be she? 


113. Split Infinitive-—When a modifier separates the prepo- 
sition fo from its infinitive, a Split construction is the result. 
Best usage seems to avoid the Split infinitive construction. 

Not: To silently bear 
But: To bear silently 
Not: To easily understand 
But: To understand easily 


Silently splits the first infinitive; easily, the second. 
114. Dangling Infinitive — 


Not: Our situation was too critical to delay. 
But: We were in too critical a situation to delay. 


To delay, in the first, qualifies the adjective critical, which would 
result in nonsense in that a critical cannot be delayed. On the 
other hand, when the infinitive to delay qualifies situation, we may 
say that a situation may be delayed. 


Exercises 


Give the syntax of every Participle, Gerund, and Infinitive in 
the following exercises: 

1. What if birds are among the leaves, sending out random 
calls, far-piercing and sweet, as if they were lovers, saying, “‘My 
dear, are you there?” —HENRY WARD BEECHER 

2. As we shall see later, the most important factor in the 
training of good mental habits consists in acquiring the attitude 
of suspended conclusion, and in mastering the various methods 
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of searching for new materials to corroborate or to refute the 
first suggestions that occur—JOHN DEWEY 


3. These thousands of human faces, glowing with sympathy 
and joy, and from the impulses of a common gratitude turned 
reverently to heaven in this spacious temple of the firmament, 
proclaim that the day, the place, and the purpose of our assem- 
bling have made a deep impression on our hearts.—DANIEL 
WEBSTER 


4, But the Raven still beguiling all my fancy into smiling, 

Straight I wheeled a cushioned seat in front of bird and 
bust and door; 

Then, upon the velvet sinking, I betook myself to linking 

Fancy into fancy, thinking what this ominous bird of yore, 

What this grim, ungainly, ghastly, gaunt, and ominous 
bird of yore 

Meant in croaking “‘ Nevermore.” —EpGAR ALLAN POE 


5. But even without the crimson cloth, the effect must have 
been warm and cheering when Mr. Irwine was in the desk, 
looking benignly round on that simple congregation—on the 
hardy old men, with bent knees and shoulders, perhaps, but with 
vigor left for much hedge-clipping and thatching; on the tall, 
stalwart frames and roughly-cut bronzed faces of the stone- 
cutters and carpenters; on the half-dozen well-to-do farmers, 
with their apple-cheeked families; and on the clean old women, 
mostly farm-labourers’ wives, with their bit of snow-white cap- 
border under their black bonnets, and with their withered arms, 
bare from the elbow, folded passively over their chests—GEORGE 
ELIoT 


6. The first wish of the half-emancipated thinker is to use 
his reason on the great problem of human destiny—to find out 
whence he came and whither he goes, to form for himself the 
most reasonable idea of God which he can form.—WALTER 
BAGEHOT 


7. On his approach, they rose from their seats, and, extending 
their hands to him to salute, caused him to be seated before 
them.—WILLIAM HIcCKLING PREscOTT 
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8. The Hills 
Rock-ribbed and ancient as the sun,—the vales 
Stretching in pensive quietness between; 
The venerable woods—rivers that move 
In majesty, and the complaining brooks 
That make the meadows green; and; poured round all, 
Old Ocean’s gray and melancholy waste,— 
Are but the solemn decorations all 
Of the great tomb of man.—WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT 
9. To love her, one thinks, is to love one’s fellows; each of 
them having some unknown share in her loveliness. To speak 
at random, we think of that little world of brightness and sound 
bourgeois cheer that spreads around the homely Verdi statue at 
Seventy-Third Street.—CHRISTOPHER MorLEy 


10. To have simply received the assault, with the full momen- 
tum upon him of the rushing masses of the enemy, would prob- 
ably have been the annihilation of his division. He alighted 
from his horse, resolved to share with his infantry the full perils 
of his next movement, and turned the beast loose in the rear, to 
seek safety where he might.—WILLIAM GILMORE Simms 


11. Thus do we walk with her, and keep unbroken 
The band which nature gives, 
Thinking that our remembrance, though unspoken, 
May reach her where she lives. 
—HEnry WaApDswortH LONGFELLOW 


12. I wished to refer to two eminent authorities. Now be so 
good as to listen. The great moralist says: ‘‘To trifle with the 
vocabulary which is the vehicle of social intercourse is to tamper 
with the currency of human intelligence.”—OLIVER WENDELL 
HOLMES 

13. A man may have discovered some portion of truth or 
wisdom, after spending a great deal of time and trouble in 
thinking it over for himself and adding thought to thought; and 
it may sometimes happen that he could have found it all ready to 
hand in a book and spared himself the trouble. But even so, 
it is a hundred times more valuable if he has acquired it by 
thinking it out for himself—ARTHUR SCHOPENHAUER 
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14. And inland rests the green, warm dell; 
The brook comes tinkling down its side; 
From out the trees the Sabbath bell 
Wings cheerful far and wide, 
Mingling its sound with bleatings of the flocks, 
That feed about the vale among the rocks. 
—RICHARD HENRY DANA 
15. How simple it is to be dignified without ease, to be pomp- 
ous without meaning.—WILLIAM HAzLitT 
16. Her latest photograph was considered to be very success- 
ful. It showed her standing behind a velvet chair and leaning 
her large but still shapely bust over the chair—ARNOLD BENNET 
17. And fibers of asbestos, bleached in fire 
And all with pearls and sparkling gems o’er-flecked, 
Of that strange court composed the rich attire, 
And such the cold, fair form of sad Tahathyam decked. 
—MariA GOWEN Brooks 
18. Books are the best of things, well used; abused, among 
the worst.—RaLPH WALDO EMERSON 


19. Oppressed as I certainly was, upon the occurrence of this 
second and most extraordinary coincidence, by a thousand 
conflicting sensations, in which wonder and extreme terror were 
predominant, I still retained sufficient presence of mind to 
avoid exciting, by any observation, the sensitive nervousness of 
my companion.—EpGAR ALLAN POE 


20. A science of history, if it is more than a misleading name, 
implies that the relation between cause and effect holds in human 
things as completely as in all others; that the origin of human 
action is not to be looked for in mysterious properties of the 
mind, but in influences which are palpable and ponderable. 
When natural causes are liable to be set aside and neutralized 
by what is called volition, the word Science is out of place. If 
it is free to man to choose what he will do or not do, there is 
no adequate science of him.—JAmres ANTHONY FROUDE 


21. We sailed leisurely down the coast before a light, fair wind, 
keeping the land well aboard, and saw two other Missions, 
looking like blocks of white plaster, shining in the distance; one 
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of which, situated on the top of a high hill, was San Juan Capis- 
trano, under which vessels sometimes come to anchor, in the 
summer season, and take off hides.—RicHarp Henry DANA, JR. 


22. At length she attracted the notice of Gladwyn himself; and 
calling her to him, he pressed her to declare what was weighing 
upon her mind.—FRANcIs PARKMAN 


23. Oh! for a seat on Appalachia’s brow, 

That I might scan the glorious prospect round, 

Wild waving woods, and rolling floods below, 

Smooth level glades and fields with grain embrown’d, 

High heaving hills, with tufted forests crown’d, 

Wearing their tall tops to the heaven’s blue dome. 

And emerald isles, like banners green unwound, 

Floating along the lakes, while round them roam : 

Bright helms of billowy blue and plumes of dancing foam. 
—JosEPH RopMAN DRAKE 


24. “Pardon me,” she grandly uttered; 
Bowing low, I gladly muttered, 
“Surely Madam!” and, relieved, I turned to scan 
the daughter’s face—CHARLES GRAHAM HALPINE 


25. It used to be urged against Bulwer’s early novels that 
they made scoundrels fascinating, and that boys after reading 
them would prefer rascals to honest men.—GEORGE WILLIAM 
CurTIS 

26. To burn always with this hard, gemlike flame, to main- 
tain this ecstasy, is success in life. In a sense it might even be 
said that our failure is to form habits: . . —WALTER PATER 


27. These are some of the things we ought to do, and not 
leave the others undone, the old-fashioned, never-to-be-neglected 
fundamental safeguarding of property and of individual right. 
This is the high enterprise of the new day; to lift everything that 
concerns our life as a Nation to the light that shines from the 
hearthfire of every man’s conscience and vision of right.—Woop- 
ROW WILSON 

28. As I was sitting on the platform of the fruit-house one 
morning, watching the wood-thrushes at nest-building, there was 
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a rustle of wings almost at my elbow, and the snapping of a 
phoebe’s beak. I turned in time to see a brown speck darting 
under the floor, and a phoebe-bird close on to its heels.—JOHN 
BuRROUGHS 

29. The appealing friendliness of the good woman made no 
demands except to be allowed to help and to serve everybody who 
came in her way.—SARAH ORNE JEWETT 

30. Gabriel proceeded toward his home. In approaching the 
door, his toe kicked something which felt and sounded soft, 
leathery, and distended, like a boxing-glove. It was a large toad 
humbly travelling across the path. Oak took it up, thinking 
it might be better to kill the creature to save it from pain; 
but finding it uninjured, he placed it again among the grass. 
—Tuomas HARDY 


31. The governor and his council faintly remember the pond, 
for they went a-fishing there when they were boys; but now they 
are too old and dignified to go a-fishing, and so they know it no 
more forever. Yet even they expect to go to heaven at last. 
If the legislature regards it, it is chiefly to regulate the number 
of hooks to be used there; but they know nothing about the hook 
of hooks with which to angle for the pond itself, unpaling the 
legislature for a bait—HENry DAvip THOREAU 


32. Zekle crep’ up quite unbeknown 
An’ peeked in thru the winder, 
An’ there sot Huldy all alone, 
‘ith no one nigh to hender.—JAmrEs RussELL LOWELL 


33. In the dooryard fronting an old farmhouse near the white- 

wash’d palings, 

Stands the lilac-bush, tall-growing with heart-shaped 
leaves of rich green, 

With many a pointed blossom rising delicate, with the 
perfume strong I love, 

With every leaf a miracle—and from this bush in the 
dooryard, 

With delicate-colored blossoms and heart-shaped leaves 
of rich green, 

A sprig with its flower I break.—Watt WHITMAN 


q 
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34. We like to continue to believe what we have been accus- 
tomed to accept as true, and the resentment aroused when 
doubt is cast upon any of our assumptions leads us to seek every 
manner of excuse for clinging to them. The result is that most 
of our so-called reasoning consists in finding arguments for 
going on believing as we already do.—James HARVEY RoBINSON 


CHAPTER VI 
ADVERBS 


115. Adverbs.—An Adverb is a word that qualifies, pri- 
marily, a verb, an adjective, or another adverb. Sometimes the 
Adverb also qualifies a preposition, a conjunction, or a clause: 


He shouted immediately. (qualifies the verb shouted) 

We were very tired. (qualifies the Predicate adjective tired) 

The child replied somewhat sadly. (qualifies the adverb sadly) 

He walked exactly over the spot. (qualifies the preposition over) 

This is precisely where I left it. (qualifies the conjunction where) 

Evidently you did not consult him. (qualifies the entire clause 
you did not consult him) 


1. The word adverb is derived from the Latin ad verbum, meaning 
to a verb. An adverb originally belonged to a verb. Even at 
the present time we think of an adverb as qualifying, first of 
all, a verb or verb idea. 


2. When the Adverb qualifies the entire sentence, it usually 
stands first in the sentence. 


Fortunately, the bridge was repaired. 


The fact that the Adverb fortunately qualifies the entire sen- 
tence is clearly brought out by substituting for the adverb 
fortunately a clause which conveys the full meaning: 


It is fortunate that the bridge was repaired. 


It is clear that the entire thought is affected by the clause Jt 
is fortunate. Other examples: 
Certainly, I shall be there. 
Happily, he came just in time. 
Luckily, the post stopped the car. 
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3. Sometimes Adverbs are said to qualify nouns or pronouns. 
This, however, is not the case: 


These apples are unquestionably yours. 


In this sentence, although yours is a pronoun, in reality, the 
adverb unquestionably qualifies only the possessive idea, your, 
and not your apples, for which yours is the equivalent. It is 
evident, therefore, that unquestionably qualifies the possessive 
adjective your and not the Possessive pronoun yours. Other 
examples of this same principle are to be found in such sen- 
tences as 


I am very truly yours. 

The house is absolutely ours. 

I liked the late king. (the king lately reigning) 

The down train is on time. [the down (going) train] 


(a) Care should be taken to avoid such expressions as 


He had quite a time. (a strenuous time) 
This was quite a show. (an interesting, exciting, a satisfying 
show) 


The use of quite, in these sentences, is not sanctioned by good 
usage. It must constantly be borne in mind that before 
Grammar can pass upon the construction of any word (or 
words) the sentence in which that word (or words) is found 
must be correctly written; otherwise the principles of Grammar 
would fluctuate with every whim or caprice. Quite means 
completely, wholly, entirely, or altogether. 


The man’s arguments were not quite (wholly). without reason. 
He is quite (altogether) sure of himself. 

The house is quite (completely) destroyed. 

The roses are now quite (entirely) gone. 


Avoid, therefore, such expressions as 


The trees are growing quite well (entirely well, very well). 


when the meaning likely is not entirely well. 


Interrogative 
Conjunctive 


5 117. Simple Adverbs —A Simple aaverts Teen no 
function than to qualify a single part of speech or a clat 
member. ‘There are six kinds of Simple adverbs: ‘ 


1. Manner: 

He spoke hesitatingly. 
2. Time: ; 
He spoke yesterday. 
3. Place: 

He spoke here. 


4. Degree: 
He spoke very enthusiastically. 


5. Number: 
He spoke twice. 


6. Pro-Sentence: 


Yes; he spoke. 

No; I am going. 

Are you the person? Wo. 
Are you going? Yes. 


Note: In these sentences the italicized words stand for (pro) a 
sentence. 
Instead of saying: I say yes, we merely say yes. 


118. The following Simple adverbs may qualify prepositions: : 


About: We are about over our troubles. 
Absolutely: You are absolutely in the right. 
All: I inquired all along the line. 
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Almost: 
Altogether: 
Apart: 
Apparently: 


Approximately: 


Away: 
But: 


Close: 


Considerably: 
Dangerously: 


Decidedly: 
Directly: 
Distinctly: 


Dow.’ 
Entirely: 
Exactly: 
Rare 
Generally: 
Greatly: 
Half: 
Immediately 


Little: 
Long: 
Much: 
Out: 
Partly: 
Positively: 
Precisely: 
Presumably: 
Quite: 
Right: 
Safely: 
Scarcely: 
Seemingly: 
Shortly: 
Soon: 
Together: 
Well: 
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Our boy is almost over his sickness now. 

His speech was altogether to the point. 

Apart from this one point I approve of this law. 

You are apparently under consideration. 

It happened approximaiely on this spot. 

Away from home I always eat sparingly. 

You were but beyond the mark when I called 
you. 

The one automobile followed too close behind 
the other. 

He is considerably behind the times. 

He was dangerously near death. 

Your suggestion is decidedly beside the point. 

Walk directly through the yard. 

This problem is distinctly beyond my com- 
prehension. 

Down below the surface all is quiet. 

It was entirely for you I did it. 

Write your name exactly under mine. 

The planet is far beyond the veil of day. 

This is generally within our power. 

His actions were greatly to his credit. 

The ship was half below the water. 

He gave me the money immediately after the 
meeting. 

The ball flew a little beyond the mark. 

This bill was passed Jong before the other. 

His work is much above the normal. 

We were out of sympathy with the measure 

Your fence is partly on my lot. 

The report is positively beyond belief. 

The wreck occurred precisely on this spot. 

We are presumably after the same honor. 

Your health is quite below normal. 

The bird flew right over our heads. 

T am safely within the limit. 

This falls scarcely within our jurisdiction. 

You are seemingly over your sickness. 

Shortly after his speech the incident occurred. 

Come soon after dinner. 

This chair together with the table is to be sold. 

He is well within his rights. 
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119. The foHowing Simple adverbs may qualify conjunctions: 


Absolutely: This was signed absolutely before I read it. 

Ever: I have known him ever since he was a boy. 

Exactly: The child stayed exactly where I left him. 

Long: I found the ring Jong before it was missed. 

Only: A man should curse only when he_is not a man. 

Partly: You know partly why I am here. 

Precisely: We never knew precisely why he left. 

Right: You come right before I do. 

Shortly: T left shortly before the train arrived. 

Simply: The measure failed to pass the House simply 
because the vote was delayed. 

Soon: » The explosion occurred soon after the men left 


the mine. 


120. Interrogative Adverbs.—An Interrogative adverb is 


used to ask a question: 
When did he say that? 
There are seven kinds of Interrogative adverbs: 
1. Manner: 
How did you go? 
2. Time: 
When did you go? 
3. Place: 
Where did you go? 
4. Degree: 
How far (to what extent) were his calculations true? 
5. Cause, Reason: 
Why did you go? 
6. Number: 
How often did you go? 
7. Pro-Sentence: 


Are you going? Why? 
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121. Conjunctive Adverbs.—A Conjunctive adverb func- 
tions as a regular adverb in a Subordinate clause and relates that 
clause to the Principal clause. 


The Conjunctive adverb is an adverb and conjunction combined: 
He spoke when I introduced him. 


When qualifies the verb introduced and is, in that sense, an adverb. 
When is also a conjunction in that it joins the Subordinate clause 
I introduced him to the Principal clause He spoke. 


1. A Conjunctive adverb may or may not have an antecedent: 
I saw the town where the troops met their defeat. 


The antecedent of the Conjunctive adverb where is town. In 
this construction where may be called a Relative Conjunctive 
adverb because of its relative relationship to the antecedent 
town. 


Go while duty calls. 
In this sentence the antecedent is not present. In a sense the 
antecedent is implied: 

Go (at the time) while duty calls. 
but implications, unless absolutely necessary, should not be 


ntroduced into sentence analysis. We shall do well, there- 
fore, to regard while in this sentence as a Conjunctive adverb. 


2. The following words are among those most often used as 
Conjunctive adverbs: 


After Whereby 
As Wherefore 
How Wherein 
Therefore Whereon 
When Wherever 
Whence While 
Whenever Why 
Where 


Sing after I leave. 

Tell them to come as I call. 
Explain to them how it is done. 
Leave me when he bids. 
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Do you know whence come these rumors? 

I shake with fear whenever I hear that whistle blow. 

Is this where it happened? 

Give us a signal whereby we may order our maneuverings. 

We have received much wherefore we should be thankful. 

The country desires men of honor wherein she may place her trust. 
It is loyalty whereon our strength is reared. 

An obedient child goes wherever he is bid. 

The cornerstone was laid while I was there. 

Tell me why he is so prosperous. 


SECTION B 
Comparison of Adverbs 


122. Adverbs have three degrees of comparison: 


Positive 
Comparative 
Superlative 


1. To an Adverb of one syllable, er and est are usually added: 


POSITIVE COMPARATIVE SUPERLATIVE 
Fast faster fastest 

Flat flatter flattest 

Hard harder hardest 

Short shorter shortest 

Soon sooner soonest 

Tall taller tallest 


2. To an Adverb ending in ly, more and most (or less and least) 
are usually prefixed: 


POSITIVE COMPARATIVE SUPERLATIVE 
Keenly more keenly most keenly 
Loudly more loudly most loudly 
Mirthfully more mirthfully most mirthfully 
Sadly more sadly most sadly 
Sorrowfully more sorrowfully most sorrowfully 
Wisely more wisely most wisely 


3. Some Adverbs are either irregular or defective in their com- 
parison: 
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POSITIVE CoMPARATIVE SUPERLATIVE 
Far, forth farther, further farthest, furthest 
Til (badly) worse worst 

Late later last, latest 

Little less least 

Much more most 

Nigh nigher nighest, next 
(Rathe) rather — 

Well - better best 


4. Some Adverbs may be compared in two ways, as for example, 


POSITIVE COMPARATIVE SUPERLATIVE 
Often oftener oftenest 
more often most often 


5. In comparing two persons or objects, the Comparative degree 
is used: for more than two, the Superlative degree: 


John spoke Jouder than George. 
John spoke the Joudest of all the brothers. 


John worked more industriously than James. 
Of the three John worked the most industriously. 


6. The Superlative is sometimes used for emphasis; when it is 
thus used, there is no implication of comparison: 
You sang most delightfully. 
The girl played most skillfully. 


7. Some Adverbs, because of their absoluteness and completeness, 
are not compared: 


Eternally Round 
Everlastingly Singly 
Forever Squarely 
Heavenly Triangularly 
Mortally Twice 
Never 2 Uniquely 
Perfectly Universally 


Adverbs indicating time and position or location are also 
incapable of comparison: , 
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Here To-day 
Now When 
Then Where 
There Yesterday 
Thither Yonder 


8. When using numerals as Adverbs, the following forms should 
be followed: 


First (not firstly) once singly 


Secondly (not second) twice doubly 
Thirdly (not third) three times threefold 
Tenthly (not tenth) ten times tenfold 


Finally or lastly 
Note that in the adjective the forms are: 


First 
Second 
Third 
Tenth 

Final or last 


These adjectives should be preceded by some word such as the, 
our, his, my, etc.: 


The first point 
Our third reason 


SECTION C 
Position of Adverbs 


123. The position of the adverb in the sentence varies ac- 
cording to the word it qualifies. 


1. When an Adverb qualifies an adjective, an adverb, a preposi- 
tion, or conjunction, the word qualified is usually placed im- 
mediately before it: 


We are very tired. (qualifies adjective tired) 

He came foo fast. (qualifies the adverb fas?) 

He wrote exactly over the line. (qualifies the preposition over) 
Come only when I tell you. (qualifies the conjunction when) 
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a 


Ag 


When an Adverb qualifies an Intransitive verb, it is usually 
placed immediately after it: 


They came soon. 
We spoke cheerfully when they entered. 


The following adverbs do not, however, follow the foregoing 
rule, the position dependent upon the meaning: always, never, 
scarcely, ever, often, sometimes, generally, usually, rarely, 
and seldom. 


. When an Adverb qualifies a Phrasal verb, it is usually placed 


between the Auxiliary and the Principal verb: 


He shall noé go. 
They will soon arrive. 
Did you ever hear such a tale? 


This is not so true of ly adverbs: 


He shall go quickly. 
I shall come quteily! 


. Enough follows the word it qualifies: 


You said enough at the trial. (qualifies said) 
You are sick enough. (qualifies sick) 


. Only should be so placed in the sentence that its qualifying 


telationship is at once clear: 


Yale gained only one yard. (qualifying one) 

Only be careful when you cross the street. (qualifying be careful) 

Be careful only when you cross the street. (qualifying, by all 
indications, the clause idea) 

You may converse in the parlor only. (qualifies parlor) 


SECTION D 
Use of Adverbs 


124. Adverbs may be used 
Attributively: (placed as close as possible before or after the 
word qualified) 


The swiftly sailing vessel won the race. (qualifies sazling) 
He was very much in error. (qualifies much) 
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2. Predicatively: (placed in the predicate part of the sentence) 


Elms grow slowly. 
He murmured Jow. 


125. Adverbs may sometimes be compounded with verbs to 
form Compound or Phrasal verbs: 


Mutiny did not break out. 
The soldier set off the canon. 
He outran them all. 

We put out to sea. 

They turned out the light. 


126. Adverbs may consist of two or more words to form 
Phrasal adverbs: 


Ever and anon 
From above 
One at a time 
One by one 
Now and then 


127. Some adjectives and adverbs have the same form: 


Best Fast Quick 
Better Full Right 
Bright Hard Sharp 
Cheap High Short 
Clean tl Slow 
Close Just Soft 
Dark Late Sound 
Deep Light Straight 
Direct Long Well 
Early Low Wide 
Fair Near Wrong 
Far Pretty 


The dog runs fast. (adverb) 

He came early. (adverb) 

The log was cut short. (adverb) 

The sky was dark red. (adverb) 

Water is sometimes a deep blue. (adverb) 
Leaves here are light green. (adverb) 


“~S 
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128. The following should particularly be noted: 


It is over (finished). (predicate adjective) 
You are a very God. (adjective) 
The latest news is out. (predicate adjective) 


129. Special Uses: 
1. As: 


Iamsuchas yousee. (as isa Relative Subordinate conjunction) 
I am as old as you are. 


The first as is an adverb of degree, qualifying the adjective old. 
The second as is a Conjunctive adverb, joining the Subordi- 
nate clause you are to the Principal clause I am as old. As 

. as are sometimes referred to as Comparative Correlative 
conjunctions. 


2. But: 
You are but half awake. 


Here but qualifies the adverb half, and is, therefore, an adverb. 


3. The: 
The more you speak the more serious your case becomes. 
The first and second the’s are both adverbs of degree, qualify- 
ing more respectively. In the expression 
The more the merrier 


the two the’s qualify the Comparative adverb more and the 
adjective merrier respectively. 
This is made clear by seeing the phrase in a sentence. 


The more he gives the merrier he is. 


More is an adverb, qualifying gives; merrier is a Predicate 
adjective, qualifying he. 


4. Little: 


He is but /ittle inclined toward this. 
He gave little enough. 
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The first little is an adverb of degree, qualifying the Passive 
voice verb is inclined. The second Jittle is an adverb of 
degree, qualifying the adverb enough. 


5. All but: 


The speeches are all but over. 


Here all but has the force of almost, for which reason all but 
is regarded as a phrasal adverb, qualifying the adjective over. 


130. Observe the forms of the adverbs in the following 
sentences: 
The sun is bright. (adjective) 
The sun shines bright. (adverb) 


The boy is late. (adjective) 
The boy works late. (adverb) 


The conversation grew low. (adjective) 

The people whispered Jow. (adverb) 

The train is slow. (adjective) 

The train moves slowly. (adverb) 

Mr. Hill is z/ (in poor health). (adjective) 

Mr. Ayre acts badly. (adverb) 

James is bad (despicable). (adjective) 

Oranges taste good. (adjective) 

Oranges grow well in California. (adverb) 

This sewing is fine. (adjective) (in the sense of delicate) 

She sews finely. (adverb) (in the sense of delicately) 

You are quick to act. (adjective) 

You act quickly. (adverb) 

Five dollars is too much. (adjective) 

He spent much on himself (not muchly). (adverb) 
In each instance it will be seen that the adjective follows a 
Linking verb. 


Exercises 


Give the syntax of every Adverb in the following exercises: 


1. When he sank into his bed with a deep groan of relief, too 
tired to change his grimy, dripping clothing, he felt that he was 
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getting nearer and nearer to a home of his own, and pushing the 
wolf of want a little farther from his door—Hamiin GARLAND 


2. Strange that I did not know him then, 
That friend of mine! 
I did not even show him then 
One friendly sign;—EpWwin ARLINGTON ROBINSON 


3. The principles of the revolution have often been grossly 
misrepresented, and never more than in the course of the present 
year.—THOMAS BABINGTON MACAULAY 


4, Chicago undoubtedly presents a greater contrast to Paris 
than does New York, and, so, perhaps, better prepares one to 
appreciate the Parisian quality, but the returned New Yorker 
cannot fail to be deeply impressed with the finish, the organic 
perfection, the elegance, and reserve of the Paris mirrored in 
his memory.—W. C. BROWNELL 


5. But if you remember, then turn away forever 
To the plains and the prairies where pools are far apart, 
There you will not come at dusk on closing water lilies, 
And the shadows of mountains will not fall on your heart. 
—SaRA TEASDALE 


6. It is very unlikely that manhood will ever agree as to the 
relative merits of those two (realist and romanticist), and the 
discussion which was practically begun in Plato’s time is not 
likely to end so long as people care what they read and what 
they think.—FRANcCIS MARION CRAWFORD 


7. “After all,” he thought to himself, as he rose from his 
little bunk next morning,—‘‘something like this is just what I 
needed,” . . . The pleasant scent of hot coffee greeted him;— 
Carmelo was handing him the tin cup containing it, down through 
the hatchway. After drinking it he felt really hungry;—he ate 
more macaroni than he had ever eaten before. Then, while 
Sparicio slept, he aided Carmelo; and during the middle of 
the day he rested again. He had not had so much uninterrupted 
repose for many a week.—Larcap1o HEARN 


8. As soon as the stream is fairly over the lake-lip it breaks into 
cascades, never for a moment halting, and scarce abating one 
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jot of its glad energy, until it reaches the next filled-up basin, a 
mile below. Then swirling and curving drowsily through 
meadow and grove, it breaks forth anew into gray rapids and 
falls, leaping and gliding in glorious exuberance of wild bound 
and dance down into another and yet another filled-up lake 
basin. Then, after a long rest in the levels of Little Yosemite, 
it makes its grandest display in the famous Nevada Fall—Joun 
Muir 


9. He carried me well. Advancing into the interior parts of 
Russia, I found travelling on horseback rather unfashionable in 
winter; therefore I submitted, as I always do, to the custom of 
the country, took a single-horse sledge, and drove briskly to- 
ward St. Petersburg.—BAROoN MUNCHAUSEN 


10. And you, O my soul, where you stand, 

Surrounded detached, in measureless oceans of space, 

Ceaselessly musing, venturing, throwing, seeking the 
spheres to connect them, 

Till the bridge you will need be form’d, till the ductile 
anchor hold. 

Till the gossamer thread you fling catch somewhere, O 
my soul.—WALT WHITMAN 


11. Here I have lived a quarter of a century, and have passed 
from a young to an old man. Here my children have been born, 
and one is buried. I now leave, not knowing when or whether 
ever I may return, with a task before me greater than that which 
rested upon Washington. Without the assistance of that 
Divine Being who ever attended him, I cannot succeed. With 
that assistance, I cannot fail—ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


12. There is a serious drawback to this first evening’s enjoy- 
ment, however, and that is that fully a third of those present 
hear very imperfectly. Nothing can surpass the air of mingled 
indignation, chagrin, and disappointment with which a severe 
lady just behind declares that she did not hear a word, and adds, 
caustically, that the spectacle alone is hardly worth the money. 
—GEoRGE WILLIAM CURTIS 
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13. Far, far beneath, the noise of tempest dieth, 
And silver waves chime ever peacefully, 
And no rude storm, how fierce soe’er he flieth, 
Disturbs the sabbath of that deeper sea. 


Far, far away, the war of passion dieth, 
And loving thoughts rise calm and peacefully, 
And no rude storm, how fierce soe’er he flieth 
Disturbs the soul that dwells, O Lord; in Thee. 
—HaArriET BEECHER STOWE 
14. But the Raven, sitting lonely on the placid bust, spoke only 
That one word, as if his soul in that one word he did 
outpour, 
Nothing further then he uttered, not a feather then he 
_ fluttered, 
Till I scarcely more than muttered,—‘ Other friends have 
flown before; 
On the morrow he will leave me, as my Hopes have flown 
before.’ 
Then the bird said, ‘Nevermore.’—EpDGAR ALLAN POE 
15. How anxiously you watch that step, if it lose not its 
buoyancy; how you study the color on that cheek, if it grow not 
fainter; how you tremble at the luster in those eyes, if it be not 
the luster of death; how you totter under the weight of that 
muslin sleeve—a phantom weight! How you fear to do it, and 
yet press forward, to note if that breathing be quickened, as you 
ascend the home-heights to look off on sunset lighting the plain. 
—DonaLpD GRANT MITCHELL 


CHAPTER VII 
PREPOSITIONS 


131. Prepositions——A Preposition is a word used with a 
noun or noun-equivalent to show its relation to some other word 
in the sentence. 


Come with me. 


With shows the relation of me to come. Without with there 
would be no intelligent association established between the verb 
come and the pronoun me. The Preposition with furnishes a 
bridge, so to speak, between come and me, over which the reader 
may pass coherently. 


1. The word preposition comes from the Latin prae, meaning 
before, and ponere, meaning to place. The Preposition is 
normally placed before the noun which it introduces and which 
it connects to some other word in the sentence. It will be 
found, however, that in certain sentences the Preposition does 
not precede the noun, as in 


Whom did you look for? 


The object of the Preposition for is whom. 
A more formal rendering of the above sentence would, of 
course, be 


For whom did you look? 


132. Objects of Prepositions.— 


Noun: They sang with the group. 
Pronoun: You may go with us. 

Gerund: By working hard he made a fortune. 
Infinitive: Hush! He is about to whisper. 
Adverb: I never saw him until now. 

Phrase: Come to within one mile. 

Clause: From what I hear you are going. 
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1. The object of a Preposition may sometimes be omitted: 


The window (which) we were looking at. 

A pencil to write with (it). 
A more formal rendering of these sentences would be 

The window at which we were looking. 

or 
The window which we were examining. 
A pencil with which to write. (here the object of with is, of 
course, which) 

Good usage calls for the placing of the Preposition in its normal 
grammatical position (unless emphasis is especially desired), 
namely before its noun or noun-equivalent. 


SECTION A 
Kinds of Prepositions 


133. According to their derivation, Prepositions may be 
divided into three classes: 


1. Participial: 


Barring Regarding 
Considering Respecting 
Excepting Saving 
Pending Touching 


2. Adverbial: 


Above Over 
Beyond Since 
Down Till 
Off 


3. Conjunctive: 


But 
Except 


134. According to their construction there are three kinds of 
Prepositions: 
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1. Simple (consisting of a single syllabic element) : 


At Of 
But (except) Off 
By Past 
Ere Since 
For To 
From Till 
In Up 


2. Compound (consisting of more than one syllabic element); 
The Compound prepositions may be formed in any one of 
three ways: 

(a) By combining a preposition and a noun: 
Aboard 
Across 


Among 
Beside 


(b) By combining an adverb and a preposition, or a preposi- 
tion and an adverb 


Above 
Before 
Behind 
Beneath 
Into 
Throughout 
Until 
Upon 
Within 
(c) By adding a suffix to an adverb: 


After 
Nearer 
Over 
Under 


3. Phrasal (consisting of two or more words): 


According to In case of 
Along with In compliance with 
Apart from In consequence of 
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Because of 

By dint of 

By means of 
By reason of 
By virtue of 
By way of 

For the sake of 
From among 
From between 
In accordance with 
In addition to 


In consideration of 
In opposition to 
In place of 

In spite of 
Instead of 

On account of 
Out of 

Round about 
With reference to 
With regard to 
With respect to 


Norte: It will be noticed that in the above list there are instances 
where a Phrasal preposition contains two prepositions: 


With regard to (the work) 


In analysis they are, however, regarded as one Phrasal preposition. 


SECTION B 


Prepositions of Special Interest 


135. Adverbs and Prepositions.—The same word may be 


used as an adverb or a preposition: 


ADVERBS 
Above: Go above. 
Behind: Fell behind 


Below: It is warmer below. 


By: He came by. 
Down: We sat down. 
In: Come in. 
Off: Be off! 

On: Go on. 

Up: Let us go up. 


PREPOSITIONS 

Above the tree 

Behind the bank 

Below the clouds 
Walked by the church 
Down the hill 

Sat im the room 

Take this off the bench. 
Get on the tree. 

Run up the incline. 


136. The following prepositions should be carefully studied: 


1. Than: This word may be used as a preposition: 


I have more than thirty books. 


Here than is a preposition and books is the object. However, 


were the sentence to read thus: 


I have more money than he (has). 
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we should see that the animate he infers a separate action 
begun by than, which makes than a conjunction and not a 
preposition. Whether, therefore, than is a preposition or 
a conjunction depends upon its use in the sentence. Other 
examples of than as a preposition: 


You have said that more than once. 

Come no farther than me. (that is, come only to the place where 
Iam) 

No man other than my father dare come. (here other than has 
the meaning of except, for which reason the two words other 
and than may be regarded as a Phrasal preposition with father 
as the object. The entire phrase other than my father qualifies 
man) 

He did nothing else than weep. (here than is a preposition, the 
infinitive weep its object) 

As a general rule it is safe to regard than a conjunction when- 
ever a clause follows it, expressed or understood: 

I like this better than she (likes this). (a conjunction) 


I like him better than (I like) her. (a conjunction) 
He is taller than I (am tall). (a conjunction) 


2. But: When but signifies except, it may be used as a preposition: 


Every man but him may leave. 

The entire army would have been captured but for your courage. 
(the entire preposition is but for) 

I cannot but feel cheerful. (the object of but is the infinitive 


(to) feel) 
3. Like: This word should never be used as a conjunction: 
I walk dike them. (not like they) 
or if comparison is desired: 
I walk as they do. 
Other examples of ike as a preposition: 


Bring me roses, like the ones I had before. (object is ones) 

I felt like a clown. (object is clown) 

Old books /ike these should be preserved. (object is these) 

Young men /ike you and me should be strong. (objects are you 
and me) 
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4. Per: The use of per as a preposition is restricted to several 
idiomatic phrases and to scientific and commercial terms: 


Six per cent is charged. 
Ninety per cent of the lumber was taken. 
This machine cuts these leather strips at the rate of one thousand 


per minute. 
They will sell you wheat at a dollar per hundred. 


5. As to and as for may be used as prepositions: 


We can say nothing as to (about) his honesty. 
As for (concerning) his work, we can recommend him. 


Note: It is well to avoid these prepositions. 


6. Save has also been used as a Preposition in the sense of except: 


Friendship is constant in all other things 
Save in the office and affairs of love: .. . —WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 


Note: Modern English regards this use of save as obsolete or stilted. 


SECTION C 


Idiomatic Prepositions 


137. Usage has decreed in many instances which preposi- 
tions shall follow particular nouns, adjectives, participles, verbs, 
and adverbs. The following are among the more common 


instances. 


Abhorrent #o his feelings 

Accompanied by a person 

Accompanied with a gift 

Adapted to his likes 

Adapted for certain work 

Advantage (have the advantage) of a person 
Advantage (gain the advantage) over a person 
Agreeable to one’s desires 

Amenable ¢o good sense 

Amused at a story 
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Angry at a thing 

Angry with a person 

Appropriate to an occasion 

Authority over a child 

Authority on a subject 

Authority for saying 

Averse to a thing 

Charge (noun) of murder 

Charge (verb) with murder 

Clothed with power 

Communicate a thing to a person 
Communicate a thing with a person (to write) 
Compatible with logic 

Concur 77 an opinion 

Concur with a person 

Conform ¢o a law or wish (in conformity with law, reason, etc.) 
Conformably to logic 

Consistently with logic 

Contemporary (noun) of some person 
Contemporary (adjective) with some person 
Contend about a thing 

Contend against an obstacle 

Contend for a prize 

Contend with fate 

Contrast (verb) with a person or thing 
Contrast (noun) between persons or things 
Contrast to his mother 

Contribution to some fund 

Contribution toward some project 
Depend on friends or acts 

Determined on going 

Differ with a person on a question 

Differ from a thing (in sense of being unlike) 
Disappointed im a person 

Disappointed with a thing 

Disgusted at a thing 

Disgusted with a person 

Excuse for an act 

Excuse from class 

Identical with a thing 

Immigration into a state 
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Impose on a person 

Indict a person for a crime 
Indignant at an act 

Indignant with a person 

Informed of a fact 

Inquire of a person about a thing 
Insensible to petitions 

Insensible of heat 

Interfere zm a thing 

Interfere with a person 

Introduce into a place 

Introduce to a person 

Jest at a person’s failure 

Joy in a person’s success 

Killed by the sword 

Killed with kindness 

Liable to error 

Liable for payment 

Libel on a person 

Libel against his reputation 

Moved to laughter 

Moved with pity 

Moved at the sight of something 
Moved by pleadings 

Occupied with some task 

Occupied in writing a letter 

Part from a person 

Part with a thing 

Prevail against a person or thing (withstand) 
Prevail on a person to act (insist) 
Prevail over a person or thing (overcome) 
Proceed with a matter (already begun) 
Proceed to a matter (not yet begun) 
Quarrel with a person 

Quarrel between two persons 
Reconcile a person éo a thing 
Reconcile one person with or to another 
Reconcile one thing with another 
Search after facts 

Search for a child 

Search into a problem 

Vexed with a person 
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Vexed at a thing 

Wait on a person (minister to him) 
Wait for a person (linger) 

Weep for a person or thing 

Weep with pain 


Exercises 


In the following exercises indicate the object of each Preposi- 
tion and the syntax of the phrase of which it is a part: 


1. A government of our own is our natural right: and when a 
man seriously reflects on the precariousness of human affairs, he 
will become convinced that it is infinitely wiser and safer to form 
a.constitution of our own in a cool deliberate manner, while we 
have it in our power, than to trust such an interesting event to 
time and chance.—THOMAS PAINE 


2. There are races of scholars among us, in which aptitude for 
learning, and all these marks of it I have spoken of, are congenital 
and hereditary.—OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES 


3. In the voice, which was of good tenor sort, rapid and 
strikingly distinct, powerful too, and except in some of the 
higher notes harmonious, there was a clear-ringing metallic 
tone. . . . —THOMAS CARLYLE 


4. And so the day, about to yield his breath, 
Utters the stars unto the listening Night, 
To stand for burning fare-thee-wells of light 
Said on the verge of death—Smpnry LANIER 


5. But as she turned in going, his piercing eye discerned a 
little brown speck below the pretty lobe of her right ear,—just 
in the peachy curve between neck and cheek—His own little’ 
Zouzorine had a birthmark like this!—he remembered the faint 
pink trace left by his fingers above and below it the day he had 
slapped her for overturning his ink-bottle . . . —Larcap1o 
HEARN 


6. A mere vulgarism is not slang, except when it ‘s purposely 
adopted, and acquires an artificial currency, among some class 
of persons to whom it is not native—HENRY BRADLEY . 
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7. My dream is that as the years go on and the world knows 
more and more of America it will also drink at these fountains 
of youth and renewal; that it also will turn to America for those 
moral inspirations which lie at the basis of all freedom;—and 
that America will come into the full light of the day when all 
shall know that she puts human rights above all other rights and 
that her flag is the flag not only of America but of humanity. 
—Wooprow WILSON 


8. The known universe has one complete lover, and that is 
the greatest poet—what balks or breaks others is fuel for his 
burning progress to contact and amorous joy. Others’ propor- 
tions of the reception of pleasure dwindle to nothing to his 
proportions. All expected from heaven or from the highest, 

he is rapport with in the sight of daybreak, or the scenes of the 
winter woods, or the presence of children playing, or with his 
arm around the neck of a man or woman.—WALT WHITMAN 


9. First we note lying to the southeast the vale of Langdale, 
which will conduct the eye to the long lake of Windermere, 
stretched nearly to the sea; or rather to the sands of the vast bay 
of Morcomb, serving here for the rim of this imaginary wheel; 
—WILLIAM WorRDSWORTH 


10. Long after the world to which it belonged has vanished, a 
habit of thought will live on, indelibly imprinted upon a race or 
nation, like the footprint of some extinct beast or bird upon a 
piece of stone.—HENrRy CasoTt LODGE 


11. The poet to-day, notwithstanding all the discoveries of 
science, and the accumulated learning of mankind, enjoys no 
advantage over Homer.—HENRY Davin THOREAU 


12. “Yes, what else but home? 
It all depends on what you mean by home.” 
—ROBERT FROST 


13. At last we landed in Bombay. I was in a wretched condi- 
tion.—I had in all about three pence money in small copper 
coins, carefully hoarded against a rainy day.—FRANcIs MARION 
CRAWFORD 
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14. They struggled with their hopeless passion month after 
month, neither betraying his secret to the other; for the austere 
orders which they were about to assume precluded the idea of 
love and marriage. Until then they had dwelt in the calm 
of religious meditations, unmoved except by that pious fervor 
which in other ages taught men to brave the tortures of the 
rack and to smile amid the flames.—THomAs BAILEY ALDRICH 

15. The ouzel’s nest is one of the most extraordinary pieces 
of bird architecture I ever beheld; so odd and novel in design, and 
so perfectly fresh and beautiful, and in every way so fully 
worthy of the genius of the little builder. It is about a foot in 
diameter, round and bossy in outline, with a neatly arched 
opening near the bottom, somewhat like an old-fashioned brick 
oven, or Hottentot’s hut.—JoHn Muir 

16. The ice is runneled on the little pond; 

A telltale patter drips from off the trees; 
The air is touched with southland spiceries, 
As if but yesterday it tossed the frond 
Of pendent mosses where the live-oak grow 
Beyond Virginia and the Carolines, 
Or had its will among the fruits and vines 
Of aromatic isles asleep beyond 
Florida and the Gulf of Mexico. 
—WILLIAM VAUGHAN Moopy 

17. He (Harold Skimpole) was a little bright creature, with a 
rather large head; but a delicate face, and a sweet voice; and there 
was a perfect charm in him.—CHARLES DICKENS 

18. On the shores of a continent cast, 

She won the inviolate soil 
By loss of heirdom of all the Past, 
And faith in the royal right of Toil! 
She planted homes on the savage sod: 
Into the wilderness lone 
She walked with fearless feet, 
In her hand the divining-rod 
Till the veins of the mountains beat 
With fire of metal and force of stone! 
—Bayarp TAYLOR 
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19. So long, then, as ye hear dog bark or cat mew within the 
walls, ye may know that the city holds out. And when all has 
perished but ourselves, be sure that we will each devour our 
left arms, retaining out right to defend our women, our liberty, 
and our religion, against the foreign tyrant—Joun LotTHRopP 
Motley 

20. . . . man, proud man, 

Dreardt in a little brief pitnority, 

Most ignorant of what he’s most assured, 

His glossy essence, like an angry ape, 

Plays such fantastic trick before high heaven 

As makes the angels weep. —WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 


CHAPTER VIII 
CONJUNCTIONS 


138. Conjunctions.—A Conjunction is a word that joins 


words or groups of words. 


i 


In the following sentence the Conjunction and joins two 
nouns, honor, and courage. These two words form the Com- 
pound subject of the sentence. 


Honor and courage are prerequisites. 


. The Conjunction and, in the sentence below, joins two Prepo- 


sitional phrases through the woods and over the stony lane. 
These are codrdinate phrases qualifying the verb was driven 


The automobile was driven through the woods and over the 
stony lane. 


. In this sentence the Conjunction and joins two Subordinate 


clauses that he is truthful and that he is kind. ‘These Codrdinate 
clauses form the Compound subject of the sentence. 


That he is truthful and that he is kind are not doubted. 


. Two Independent sentences, The day is autumnlike and _ the 


leaves already have a gold-brown luster, are joined by the 
Conjunction and. A Compound sentence is thus formed. 


The day is autumnlike, and the leaves already have a gold-brown 
luster. 


. The word conjunction is derived from the Latin con, meaning 


together and jungere, meaning to join, hence to join together. 
The chief function of the Conjunction is to connect parts of 
sentences and not to qualify a part of speech. Sometimes 
Conjunctions may be said to qualify a verb or noun; but 
the chief office of the Conjunction even in these uses is to 
connect. 
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Kinds of Conjunctions 


139. According to structure, there are three kinds of Con- 
junctions: 


1. Simple (one syllable) : 


And Nor Whence 
As Still Where 
But Than While 
Ere That Who 
For Then Why 
If Though Yet 
Lest When 

2. Compound (more than one syllable): 
After Notwithstanding 
Also Otherwise 
Although Provided 
Because Therefore 
However Unless 
Moreover Whenever 
Nevertheless Whereas 

Wherever 

3. Phrasal (two or more separate words): 
According as Not only —- but also 
As many as Notwithstanding that 
As much as Provided that 
As well as So far as 
In order that So that 
No less than So then 


140. According to their use in the sentence, there are two 
kinds of Conjunctions: Coérdinate and Subordinate. 


141. Coédrdinate Conjunctions.—A Coérdinate conjunction 
joins two words, two phrases, or two clauses of equal grammatical 


value: 
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Father and Mother are coming. (two nouns joined: Father and 
Mother) 

The captain, old and gray, sat on the bench. (two adjectives 
joined: old and gray) 

The waves rolled and tossed. (two verbs joined: rolled and 
tossed) 

Come quickly and quietly. (two adverbs joined: quickly and 
quietly) 

Mary walked up and down the stairs. (two prepositions joined: 
up and down) 

Alas and alack! What shall we do! (two interjections joined: 
alas and alack) 

Give the books to him and me. (two pronouns joined: kim 
and me) 

Pulling and tugging with all his might, he finally tore it loose. 
(two participles joined: pulling and tugging) 

As you go through the cave I must insist on your crawling on 
hands and knees or walking in a stooped posture. (two gerunds 
joined: crawling and walking) 

I like to go to the mountain and see the autumn coloring. [two 
infinitives joined; to go and (to) see] 


Phrases: 


I will, if you bid me, do it for kindred and for country. (two 
phrases joined: for kindred and for country) 


Clauses: 
Grief comes but solace usually follows. (two Independent 
clauses joined: Grief comes and solace usually follows) 
If you promise to help and if you promise to tell no one, we shall 
get along very well. (two Dependent clauses joined: If you 
promise to help and if you promise to tell no one) 


1. There are four chief kinds of Coérdinate conjunctions: 


(a) Copulative: The Copulative conjunction expresses addi- 
tion, that is, the second Independent clause in a Com- 
pound sentence states an additional fact, sufficiently re- 
lated to the first clause to warrant its inclusion in the 
same sentence: 


Money is lifeless and possessions are vain. 
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Also 

And 

As well as 

Further 

Moreover 

No less than 

Now 

Not only —-— but also 
Well 


(b) Adversative: An Adversative conjunction joins ideas of a 
contrasting or opposing nature. The second Independent 
clause in the Compound sentence usually qualifies the 
thought in the first Independent clause. This qualifica- 
tion usually comes in the form of an exception, a partial 
denial, or a modulation: 


Truth loves the day; but falsehood, the night. 


Some Adversative conjunctions: 


As but 

But 

However 
Notwithstanding 
Only 

Still 

Whereas 

While 


(c) Alternative: This conjunction commonly expresses separa- 
tion of choice. Ordinarily only one of the statements, 
which this conjunction connects, is true. Sometimes, also, 
neither is true: 


Either you are afraid of the facts or I am ignorant of the 
proceeding. 
Neither the road nor the path is safe. 
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Some Alternative conjunctions: 


Either —-— or 
Else 

Neither —— nor 
Or 

Otherwise 


(d) Illative: This conjunction expresses inference or conse- 
quence. The second Independent clause expresses what 
has been done or ought to be done in view of the thought 
expressed in the first clause; or the second clause may 
give a reason for the statement in the first clause: 


He has been honorable; therefore I respect him. 


Some Illative conjunctions: 


Accordingly 
Consequently 
For 

Hence 

So 

So that 

So then 
Then 
Therefore 
Whence 
Wherefore 


2. A Coérdinate conjunction may connect 
(a) two Simple sentences: 
Mother came and Mary left. 
(b) a Simple sentence to a Complex sentence: 
I drove fast; but when I arrived, I found them gone. 


(c) two Complex sentences: 


Gardening, when done in the proper spirit, brings to the 
gardener rewards beyond the sheer crops; but when regarded 


as a necessary means of livelihood, it becomes a mere act 
of labor. 
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Note. While it is possible for a Codrdinate conjunction to connect 
two Compound sentences, still good usage calls for two separate 
sentences or a rearrangement so as to make such a heavy construction 
unnecessary. 


142. Subordinate Conjunctions.—A Subordinate conjunc- 
tion joins two clauses of unequal value. The two clausal mem- 
bers thus joined are designated as Independent and Dependent or 
Principal and Subordinate clauses. The Dependent or Sub- 
ordinate clause depends upon the Independent or Principal clause 
for its meaning: 

I know that you spoke. 


I know is the Principal clause, and makes of itself, a complete 
assertion. That you spoke is the Subordinate clause, and does 
not make complete sense unless linked with the Principal clause. 
1. There are ten kinds of Subordinate conjunctions: 
(a) Manner: (as, so, so far as, according as, etc.) 
The men came in the order that (or as) they were called. 
(b) Time: (as, as soon as, while, before, ere, until, whenever, 
after, since, when, etc.) 
The robins fly North as soon as the first warm days appear. 
(c) Place: (where, wherever, whence, etc.) 
Happiness is to be found wherever we go. 
(d) Degree: (as —— as, than) 
You are older than I. 
{e) Cause: (because, since, as, why) 
Because the company is sound I shall invest. 
(f) Concession: (though, although, however, notwithstanding, 
yet) 


Human nature responds much the same, however varied it 
may be. 
(g) Purpose: (that, in order that, so that, lest) 


We work that we may live. 
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(h) Condition: (how, if, unless, provided, provided that, as 
if, whether) 

We shall follow if you lead the way. 
(i) Effect: (that) 

The sun was so hot that the streets were virtually deserted. 
(j) Apposition: (that, what) 

We told him that his position is secure. 


Norte: Attention might be called to the following additional uses of 
the Subordinate conjunction: 


(a) Particular: (where, wherein) 

Can you tell wherein (in what particular) we erred? 
(b) Question: (whether) 

Can you tell us whether we erred? 


Note: The Relative Pronouns are also Subordinate Conjunctions. 


. A Subordinate clause may take the form of a 
(a) Noun clause: 
I know that virtue triumphs. 
(b) Adjectival clause: 
This is the place where the birds sing their sweetest songs. 
(c) Adverbial Clause: 


Come if you can. 


. Note the following Subordinate conjunctions: 
(a) Relative Conjunction: 
Give me the book which lies on the chair. 


Which has an antecedent in book; it also joins the Subor- 
dinate clause to the Principal clause. 
(b) Pronominal Conjunction: 
I know who goes there. 
Who has no antecedent; still it joins the Subordinate 


clause to the Principal clause. It is an Interrogative 
pronoun, subject of goes. 
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(c) Adverbial Conjunction: 
I know where the tree stands. 
Where joins the Subordinate clause to the Principal clause. 
It also qualifies the verb stands. 
(d) Relative Adverbial Conjunction: 
I know the place where the tree stands. 
Where has an antecedent in the noun place. It connects 
the Subordinate clause and, furthermore, qualifies the 
verb stands. 
(e) Interrogative Adverbial Conjunction: 
He asked me when you were going. 
When connects the two clauses, and qualifies the verb 
were going. It is called an Interrogative Adverbial con- 
junction because the main verb asked tells us that when you 
were going was originally an Interrogative sentence, when 
are you going? Were we to use the verb said instead of 
asked, we should regard it then as an Adverbial con- 
junction only. 
(f) Subordinate Conjunction: 
Follow #f I call. 
If has no antecedent, is not a pronoun, does not really 
qualify cal/—it is a pure Subordinate conjunction. 
(g) Correlative Subordinate Conjunction: (although - - 
nevertheless, when — — then, where — — there, as — — there- 
fore). 


Where the cornfields are, there the crows gather. 


143. Expletive Conjunctions.— 
Habit is thus the controlling factor. 
But the Judge said to them, ‘‘Why is not your testimony con- 
sistent?” 
In the first sentence thus refers to some preceding sentence, for 
which reason it may be regarded as an Expletive conjunction. 
It may also be regarded as a parenthetical adverb in the sense of 
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therefore. In the second sentence the case is clearer. But un- 
mistakably refers to a preceding sentence. When judged from 
the standpoint of strict sentence structure, it would seem that 
if the thought which but introduces is so closely related to the 
preceding one as to suggest the use of a Coédrdinate conjunction, 
it should rightly be joined with it in a Codrdinate Compound 
sentence relationship. 


144. Distinguish between the use of the Preposition and 
that of the Conjunction in the following: 


PREPOSITION CONJUNCTION 

Come after supper. Come after the store closes. 
Come before supper. Come before the store closes. 
Give for the poor. Give, for you can. 

I am going ere long I am going ere you arrive. 
Stay until night. Stay until I call you. 

I saw him since four o’clock. I saw him since I left the city. 


145. Omission of Conjunctions.—Sometimes the Conjunc- 
tion is omitted. In analysis it is well to supply the conjunction 
to insure a proper understanding of the clausal relationship. 

I know (that) you are doing the work properly 
This is the farm (which) you spoke about? 
The man (whom) you recommended came to-day for the position. 


Exercises 


Classify, as Codrdinate or Subordinate, all Conjunctions in 
the following exercises. What parts does each Conjunction 
connect? 

1. I assert that nothing ever comes to pass without a cause. 
What is self-existent must be from eternity and must be un- 
changeable; but as to all things that begin to be, they are not 
self-existent, and therefore must have some foundation of their 
existence without themselves; that whatsoever begins to be 
which before was not, must have a Cause why it then begins to 
exist, seems to be the first dictate of the common and natural 
sense which God hath implanted in the minds of all mankind, 
and the main foundation of all our reasonings about the existence 
of all things, past, present, or to come.— JONATHAN EDWARDS 
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2. When an act injurious to freedom has been once done, and 
the people bear it, the repetition of it is most likely to meet 
with submission. For as the mischief of the one was found to 
be tolerable, they will hope that of the second will prove so too; 
and they will not regard the infamy of the last, because they are 
stained with that of the first—Joun DickINsoN 

3. Parkman’s sweep has been a wide one, and many are the 
spots that his wand has touched, from the cliffs of the Saguenay 
to the Texas coast, and from Acadia to the western slopes of the 
Rocky Mountains.—Joun FIskKE 

4. She stood there under the lamp with her eyes on me; she was 
very tall, very stiff, very cold, and always looked as if these 
things and some others beside, in her dress, her manner and 
even her name, were an implication that she was very admirable. 
—HEnry JAMES, JR. 

5. When thus compelled to betake himself to a lake, he does 
not plunge into it at once like a duck, but always alights in the 
first place upon some rock or fallen pine along the shore, then 
flying out thirty or forty yards, more or less, according to the 
character of the bottom, he alights with a dainty glint on the 
surface, swims about, looks down, finally makes up his mind and 
disappears with a sharp stroke of his wings.—JOoHN Muir 

6. Souls of Poets dead and gone, 

What Elysium have ye known, 
Happy fields or mossy cavern, 
Choicer than the Mermaid Tavern?—Joun KEatTs 

7. Can’t you picture er, this wild woods creature, quick with 
every old primitive instinct, yearning for the free open, and 
mowed up in a vile little hash-joint and toiling and moiling for 
four mortal years?—JACK LONDON 

8. ‘No leader to shirk the boasting foe, 

And to march and countermarch our brave, 
Till they fall like ghosts in the marshes low, 
And the swamp-grass covers each nameless grave; 
Nor another, whose fatal banners wave 
Age in Disaster’s shameful van; 
Nor another, to bluster, and lie, and rave;— 
Abraham Lincoln, give us a Man!”—E. C. STEDMAN 
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9. Thus far I never had any difficulty with him. Indeed, 
being, as I implied, of that type which is called shiftless, he was 
only too happy to be told daily what to do, and to be charged not 
to be forth putting or in any way original in his discharge of that 
duty.—Epwarp EVERETT HALE 

10. Weak-winged is song, 

Nor aims at that clear-ethered height 
Whither the brave deed climbs for light; 
We seem to do them wrong, 
Bringing our robin’s-leaf to deck their hearse 
Who in warm life-blood wrote their nobler verse, 
Our trivial song to honor those who come 
With ears attuned to strenuous trump and drum, 
And shaped in squadron-strophes their desire, 
Live battle-odes whose lines were steel and fire; 
Yet sometimes feathered words are strong, 
A gracious memory to buoy up and save 
From Lethe’s dreamless ooze, the common grave 
of uneventuous throng.—JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL 

11. He is blessed who is assured that the animal is dying out 
in him day by day, and the divine being established. Perhaps 
there is none but has cause for shame on account of the inferior 
and brutish nature to which he is allied.. I fear that we are 
such gods or demigods only as fauns and satyrs, the divine allied 
to beasts, the creatures of appetite, and that, to some extent our 
very life is our disgrace—HENRY Davin THOREAU 

12. I speak not of men’s creeds—they rest between 

Man and his Maker—but of things allowed, 
Averred, and known, and daily, hourly seen— 
—Lorp Byron 

13. A party of the more faint-hearted even assailed the 
heroic Adrian Van der Werf with threats and reproaches as he 
passed through the streets. A crowd had gathered around him, 
as he reached a triangular place in the center of the town, into 
which many of the principal streets emptied themselves, and 
upon one side of which stood the church of Saint Pancras, with 
its high brick tower surmounted by two pointed turrets, and with 
two ancient lime trees at its entrance.—JoHN LotHrop Mottey 
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14. On the whole, I had rather judge men’s minds by com- 
paring their thoughts with my own, than judge of thoughts by 
knowing who utter them., I must do one or the other. It 
does not follow, of course, that I may not recognize another 
man’s thoughts as broader and deeper than my own; but that 
does not necessarily change my opinion, otherwise this would be 
at the mercy of every superior mind that held a different one. 
—OLIVER WENDELL HoLMEs 

15. O, thou 

Who chariotest to their dark winter bed _ . 
The winged seeds, where they lie cold and low, 
Fach like a corpse within its grave, until 
Thine azure sister of the spring shall blow 

Her clarion o’er the dreaming earth, and fill 


With living hues and odors plain and hill! 
Wild Spirit, which art moving everywhere; 
Destroyer and preserver; hear, O, hear! 
—Percy ByssHE SHELLEY 
16. Yet we may say of him (Robert Burns) as of Chaucer, 
that of life and the world, as they come before him, his view is 
large, free, shrewd, benignant,—truly poetic, therefore, and his 
manner of rendering what he sees is to match—MAatTTHEW 
ARNOLD 
17. Money is the last enemy that shall never be subdued. 
While there is flesh there is money—or the want of money; but 
money is always on the brain so long as there is a brain in reason- 
able order.—SAMUEL BUTLER 
18. His arms were lashed behind him with cords, but he moved 
forward as if perfectly unbound, and no figure could have been 
more erect. He had on neither coat nor jacket; his shirt was 
torn, bloody, and open at the breast, displaying beneath the 
fair bosom of a youth, but the full muscular development of 
the man.—WILLIAM GILMORE SIMMS 
19. The otiose, the facile, surplusage: why are these abhorrent 
to the true literary artist, except because, in literary as in all 
other art, structure is all-important, felt, or painfully missed.— 
WALTER HoraTIo PATER 
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‘ 20. He stood as erect as that tent-prop, both arms stretched 

out wide 

On the great cross-support in the center, that goes on each 
side; 

He relaxed not a muscle, but hung there as, caught in his 
pangs 

And waiting his change, the king-serpent all heavily hangs, 

Far away from his kind, in the pine, till deliverance come 

With the spring-time,—so agonized Saul, drear and stark. 
blind and dumb.—RoBERT BROWNING 


CHAPTER IX 


INTERJECTIONS 


146. Interjections——An Interjection denotes strong feeling 
or emotion. Interjections, strictly speaking, have no grammati- 
cal relation to other words in the sentence. They stand alone, 
expressing in themselves a complete and independent thought. 


Ah! It is now too late. 


Ah qualifies no word in the sentence that follows it, Jt 7s now too 
late. Ah merely represents a sudden emotion of the mind. 
Interjections are not always classified as parts of speech for the 
reason that in so many cases they are not even words, but 
merely representations of sounds. 


1. The word interjection is derived from the Latin imter, meaning 
between, and jactus, meaning thrown—hence something thrown 
between. The Interjection is thrown between other words in 
the sentence. 


2. Interjections may be, originally, 


(a) Nouns: 


Nonsense! 
Goodness! 


(b) Adjectives: 
Good! 
Fine! 

(c) Adverbs: 


Well! 
Never! 
Indeed! 
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To be blind! 


Oo Conjunctions: . oi hte 
“ence. ae 
/ Burl med it 

(g) Pronouns: 


‘(not so) 
. an me a 


SECTION A 


Kinds of Interjections 


147. Retin to the thought conveyed, Interjections may 
_ be classified as follows: 


\ 


1. Onomatopoetic Interjections: (word in imitation of sound) 


Baa! Crack! 

Bang! Ding! Dong! 

Buzz! Mew! 

Caw! Pop! 

Chop! Swish! _ 


Cock-a-doodle-do! Tu-whit-tu-who! 


2. Interjections of Emotion: 


Ah me! . Hallelujah! 
Alack! Hurrah! ; 
Alas! Oh! . 
Good-bye! Woe is me! . 
Ha! . 

\. 
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INTERJECTIONS 


3. Interjections of Address: 


All Hail! 
Behold! 
Come! 
Halt! 
Hark! 


4. Interjections of Assent or Dissent: 


Amen! 
Bravo! 
Good! 
Ho! 


5. Interjections of Surprise: 


Good gracious! 
Good Heavens! 
Gracious! 


6. Interjections of Contempt: 


Bah! 

Bosh! 

Fie! 

Fie on you! 
For shame! 
Nonsense! 


7. Interjections of Interrogation: 


Can it be! 
Thus! 
Well! 
When! 


NOTE: 


O Father, come here. 
Oh is usually used to indicate a pause: 
Oh! I thought it was over. 
Note: A comma is often used to punctuate the Interjection, espe- 
cially the so-called Mild interjection: 
Oh, is that so? (mild surprise or mere question asked in a some- 
what stronger form than usual.) 
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Lo! 

See! 

Sir! 
Welcome! 


Indeed! 
Never! 
No! 

Weil done! 


Ho! 
Quick! 
Oh! 


Pish! 
Pooh! 


_ Pshaw! 


Tush! 
Tut-tut! 


Which! 
Who! 
Why! 


O is now used before nouns of address. 
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Exercises 


Classify the Interjections in the following exercises: 


1. To arms, to arms! my jolly grenadiers! 
Hark, how the drums do roll it along! 
To horse, to horse, with valiant good cheer; 
We'll meet our proud foe before it is long. 
Let not your courage fail you; 
Be valiant, stout, and bald; 
And it will soon avail you, 
_My royal hearts of gold. 
Huzzah, my valiant countrymen! again I say huzzah! 
Tis nobly done—the day’s our own—huzzah, 
huzzah!—REVOLUTIONARY SONG 


2. Rascal! You’d like to have a watch like this hanging round 
your neck.—ProsPER MERIMEE 


3. Behold! she bendeth now, 
Humbling the chaplet of her hundred years; 
There is a solemn sweetness on her brow, 
And in her eyes are sacred tears —BAYARD TAYLOR 


4, Dead! 
Poor—little—Jim! 
Why, thar was me, 
Jones, and Bob Lee 
Harry and Ben,— 
No-account men; 
Then to take him!—Bret Harte 


5. Sometimes when all the world seems grey and dun 
And nothing beautiful, a voice will cry, 
“Look out, look out! Angels are drawing nigh!” 
—ANNA HEMPSTEAD BRANCH 


6. Gout. Well, then, to my office; it should not be forgotten 
that I am your physician, There. 

Franklin. Ohhh! what a devil of a physician!—BENJAMIN 
FRANKLIN 
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7. “Yad, dar! Yo’ Bolus! Yo’ ole rib-nosed, so’-eyed, 
knock-kneed pigeon-toed t’ief! I jes’ wa’ yo’ out wid er fence- 
rail, ef yo’ don’ step pow’ful libely now. ... !” 

—Mavrice THOMPSON 

8. “Say, Jule, I’m goin’ in! Come, can’t IP? Come—say 
he pleaded, as they stopped at the fence to let the horse breathe. 
—HAMLIN GARLAND 

9. “The race begins! Holy Heavens!’ The murmur rose 
to a shout—a deep hoarse shout strangely crossed and recrossed 
by long silver notes; . . . —GERTRUDE ATHERTON 

10. “Never!” cried Castro. “What? We cannot protect 
ourselves against the invasion of bandoleros? . . . A Spaniard 
stand with folded arms and see his country plucked from him! 
Oh, sacrilege! ... 7” “Bravo! Bravo!” cried many voices.— 
GERTRUDE ATHERTON 

11. ‘‘Ha!” shouted Jean Boucher. His face glistened with 
beads of water and the glory of mastering Nature——Mary 
HARTWELL CATHERWOOD 

12. Hail, Columbia! happy land! 

Hail, ye heroes! heaven-born band! 
Who fought and bled in Freedom’s cause, . . 
—JosEPH HOPKINSON 


13. ‘Ho! ho!’ mumbled Aminadab. ‘Look, master! look !/—Na- 
THANIEL HAWTHORNE 
14. ‘Ha, Ha! not yet!’ said I; and in so earnest a tone that 
my dog started to his feet, cocked his eye to have a good look 
. into my face, . . . —DONALD GRANT MITCHELL 
15. Oh, dumb be passion’s stormy rage, 
When he who might 
Have lighted up and led his age, 
Falls back in night 
Scorn! would the angels laugh, to mark 
A bright soul driven; 
Fiend-goaded, down the endless dark, 
From hope and heaven!—JoHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER 
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CHAPTER X 
PARSING 


148. In parsing a word in a sentence the following informa- 
tion is desired for the part of speech or construction indicated: 


1. Noun: 
(a) Kind - 
(b) Person 
(c) Number 
(d) Gender 
(e) Case 
(f) Case-use 


2. Pronoun: 


(a) Kind 

(b) Person 

(c) Number 

(d) Gender 

(e) Case 

(f) Case-use 

(g) Antecedent (when parsing Relative pronoun) 


3. Adjective: 
(a) Kind 
(b) Degree 
(c) Use 


4. Verb: 


(a) Kind: Transitive or Intransitive 
(b) Voice 

(c) Mood 

(d) Tense 

(e) Number 

(f) Person 
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5. Adverb 
(a) Kind 
(b) Degree 
(c) Use 
6. Preposition: 
(a) Kind 
(b) Object of the Preposition 
7. Conjunction: 
(a) Kind 
(b) Elements Connected 
8. Interjection: 
(a) Kind 


9. Infinitives: 


(a) Form: Present, Perfect, or Future 
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(b) Noun: (Adjectival or Adverbial sometimes) construction 


in the sentence 


10. Participle: 


(a) Form: Present, Past, or Perfect 
(b) Noun (or Noun-equivalent) qualified 


11. Gerund: 


(a) Form: Present, Past, or Perfect 
(b) Noun: construction in sentence 


149. Variations in Word-use.— 


A: . Give me a book. (adjective) 


Let us go a walking. (preposition) (colloquial now) 


About: I turned him about. (adverb) 
About ten were there. (adjective) 
We drove him about the farm. (preposition) 


Above: Place it above. (adverb) 
Above the table let us hang it. (preposition) 


Before: 


Better: 


Black: 


Both: 


But: 


Content: 


Double: 


Down: 


Dry: 


Either: 
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We ran after the beggar. (preposition) 

We need you after we arrive. (conjunction) 
Follow after. (adverb) 

All the buildings burned. (adjective) 

They came all breathless to the goal. (adverb) 
All are here. (pronoun) 

We gave our a//. (noun) 

I saw you before. (adverb) 

Come before you fall. (conjunction) 

Before to-morrow I shall know. (preposition) 


This watch is better than that. (adjective) 


‘Your better is here. (noun) 


The automobile runs better now. (adverb) 


They black their faces for the show. (verb) 
Among the colors black predominates. (noun) 
Black clouds hung along the horizon. (adjective) 


I saw both men. (adjective) 
Which will you take? Ishall take both of them. (pronoun) 
Both he and I were out walking. (conjunction) 


But very little is the girl. (adverb) 
I saw every one but him. (preposition) 
He leaves, but I stay. (conjunction) 


The thought content of his essay we may question. (noun) 
He is content. (adjective) 
Content yourselves. (verb) 


He gave me double measure. (adjective) 
The fall made him see double. (adverb) 
Double your energy the next time. (verb) 


The first down brought a gain. (noun) 

They down him every time. (verb) 

We then sat down. (adverb) 

Down fifty steps he fell. (preposition) 

The down road is the better. (adjective) 

The clothes dry more beautifully in the sun. (verb) 
Not a dry spot was to be found. (adjective) 


Either book you may read. (adjective) 
Either will do. (pronoun) 
Either this or that must be bought. (conjunction) 


Ch. to] 


Except: 


Express: 


Fast: 


Half: 


High: 


Home: 


Inside: 


Tron: 


Last: 


Less: 


Like: 


Little: 
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No one except him may leave. (preposition) 


They excepted article two. (verb) 


Except you telephone, we must all perish. (conjunction) 


The express parcels should.be delivered to-day. (adjective) 


Send it by express. (noun) 


We express ourselves often inadequately. (verb) 


The fast train is due at 4:20. (adjective) 
Sprinters must run fast in the hundred-yard dash. (adverb) 
He observed a fast of thirty days. (noun) 


Let us fast on this occasion. (verb) 


Half courtesies are not courtesies. (adjective) 


He was half under water. (adverb) 


The high tower needs repair. (adjective) 


She sang high. (adverb) 


The stars on High are His resting-place. (noun) 


The home should be the educational center. (noun) 


A home run brought victory. (adj 


regarded also as phrasal noun) 
At last he came home. (adverb) 


ective) (home run 


The apple dropped inside the box. (preposition) 


You are inside, are you not? (adverb) 
The inside box is prettier. (adjective) 
Did you see the inside? (noun) 


Tell him the ivon is hot. (noun) 
Iron beams are replacing wooden ones. 
Tron these shirts smoothly. (verb) 


The Jast shall be first.—Bible (noun) 
The parents came last. (adverb) 

Is this the Jast loaf? (adjective) 

Does this furniture Jast longer? (verb) 


Less money was collected. (adjective) 
I gave him Jess. (adverb) 


He walked like her. (preposition) 
We like it. (verb) 


Little acorns grow into stalwart oaks. 
She played Jittle while we were there. 


(adjective) 


(adjective) 
(adverb) 
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Lower 


Mighty: 


Near: 


Only: 


Open: 


Past: 


Regarding: 


Rest: 


Round: 


Since: 


Sound: 
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Lower the curtain fora moment. (verb) 
The lower section was flooded. (adjective) 
The rope swung lower each time. (adverb) 


A mighty army he had. (adjective) 
The mighty occupy the high places. (noun) 


Come near; you can understand me then. (adverb) 
Near the city is an old log cabin. (preposition) 
What do you mean by a near relative? (adjective) 


They gave me only one. (adjective) 
Come to-morrow only. (adverb) 


‘Say what you please; only, give me my child. (conjunction) - 


Open the window. (verb) 
The open window admitted much cold. (adjective) 
He cut open the can. (adverb) 


The boat drifted past the pier. (preposition) 
The past can never be recalled. (noun) 
Past acts should enrich the present. (adjective) 


Regarding this question, I have nothing to say. (prepo- 
sition) 

Regarding him a moment, I began a conversation. (parti- 
ciple) 


Rest you here while I go yonder. (verb) 

We all are mortal; and God’s chisel of pain touches us as 
the rest. (pronoun) 

Give me rest fora moment. (noun) 


Draw a round figure here. (adjective) 

The boy ran round the tree. (preposition) 

The automobiles raced round and round. (adverb) 
This round of life is, in a sense, but a dream. (noun) 
We round the bay in our sailboat. (verb) 


Since you left I have had no rest. (conjunction) 
Since the trial I have seen him often. (preposition) 
I saw him since. (adverb) 


The instruments gave forth a beautiful sound. (noun) 
Will you please sound that note again? (verb) 
The sound chamber is well constructed. (adjective) 
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Still: You are correct: still we ought to be friendly. (conjunc- 
tion) 
You are still here. (adverb) 
The evening was still. (adjective) 


Summer: Summer is here. (noun) 
Summer evenings are delightful. (adjective) 
Shall we summer in Florida? (verb) 


That: I told him ¢hat it is true. (conjunction) 
That day I saw him. (adjective) 
Meekness is godlike; do you know that? (pronoun) 


Thus: Thus early I warn you. (adverb) 
I know the requirements; ¢hus I shall meet them. (con- 
junction) 
What: What letter is that? (adjective) 


I understand what you say. (conjunction) 
What! sosoon! (interjection) 


Where: Where is it? (adverb) 
I know where it is. (conjunction) 


Wrong: Wrong will be redressed. (noun) 


That is the wrong way. (adjective) 
Wrong not these people. (verb) 


Exercises 


Parse the italicized words in the following exercises: 

1. The consensus of opinion about Irving in England and 
America for thirty years was very remarkable. He had a 
universal popularity rarely enjoyed by any writer.—CHARLES 
DupLEY WARNER 

2. When night began Zo fall, and the geese, flying ow, began 
to alight invisible in the near corn-fields, Stephen Council was 
still at work ‘‘finishing a land.”—HAMLIN GARLAND 

3. The damsel, ceasing never from lamenting, and still demand- 
ing her pot, died, weeping; and so her ill-fortuned love had end. 
—GIOVANNI Boccaccio 

4. Beautiful, too, are those white phantasmagoria which, at 
the approach of equinoctial days, mark the coming of winds. 
—LAFCADIO HEARN 
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5 As soon as the pigeons discover a sufficiency of food to 
entice them to alight, they fly rownd in circles, reviewing the 
country below. During their evolutions, on such occasions, the 
dense mass which they form exhibits a beautiful appearance, as 
it changes its direction, now displaying a glistening sheet of 
azure, when the backs of the birds came simultaneously into 
view, and anon suddenly presenting a mass of rich, deep purple. 
—Joun JAMES AUDUBON 

6. The guests had departed, and we two were left alone. Sitting 
opposite each other, we silently lit our pipes.—ALEXANDER 
PUSHKIN 

7. We have, it is true, our great men in America; not a city 
but has an ample share of them. I have mingled among them 
in my time, and been almost withered by the shade into which 
they cast me; for there is nothing so baleful to a small man as the 
shade of a great one, particularly the great man of a city.—WASH- 
INGTON IRVING 


8. The hunter himself was stretched on the earth, before a 
headstone of white marble, pushing aside with his fingers the 
long grass that has already sprung up from the luxuriant soil 
around its base, apparently to lay bare the inscription JAMES 
FENIMORE COOPER 

9. The child sat still for a little time, and Miss Allardyce 
closed her eyes; the pain was nearly making her faint. She 
was roused by Wee Willie Winkie tying up the rezns on his pony’s 
neck and setting zt free with a vicious cut of his whip ¢hat made it 
whicker.—RUDYARD KIPLING 

10. Zé annoys me to have not a jewel, not a single stone, nothing 
to put on. I shall look as poverty-stricken as can be.—Guy DE 
MAvpPASSANT 

11. Soft and pale is the moony beam, 

Moveless still the glassy stream; 
The wave is clear, the beach is bright 
With snowy sheels and sparkling stones 
The shore-surge comes in ripples light, 
In murmurings faint, and distant moans; 


—JosEPH RopMAN DRAKE 
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12. Your self-made man, whittled into shape with his own 
jack-knife, deserves more credit, if that is all, than the regular 
engine-turned article, shaped by the most approved pattern, and 
French-polished by society and travel. But as to saying that one 
is every way the equal of the other, that is another matter. 
—OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES 

13. A skilful literary artist has constructed a tale. If wise, 
he has not fashioned his thoughts to accommodate his incidents: 
but having conceived, with deliberate care, a certain unique or 
single effect to be wrought out, he then invents such incidents—he 
then combines such effects as may best aid him in establishing 
this preconceived effect :—EpGAR ALLAN PoE 

14. Fill with sound of trumpet, 

Far, far off the daybreak call—hark! how loud and 
clear I hear zt wind, 
Swift! to the head of the army !—swift! spring 
to your places, 
Pioneers! O pioneers!}—WaLT WHITMAN 

15. They desired but a level path in life, and that they had, 
though the way was longer, and the outer world strode by them as 
they dreamed.—THomas NELSON PAGE 

16. What the Roman Lucretius sought most nobly, yet all too 
blindly, negatively to do for his age and its successors, must be 
done positively by some great coming literatus, especially poet, 
who while remaining fully poet, will absorb whatever science 
indicates, with spiritualism, and out of them, and owt of his own 
genius, will compose the great poem of death. WALT WHITMAN 

17. Standing on the spot where he left me, and bitterly regretting 
that I had failed to get the bird, I watched him until he disap- 
peared from sight in the distance, walking towards the suburb of 
Palermo; and a mystery he remains to this day, the one and only 
Argentine gentleman—a citizen of the Athens of South America, 
amusing himself by killing little birds with pebbles.—W. H. 
Hupson 

18. The advantage of having a play criticized by a critic who is 
also a playwright is as obvious as the advantage of having a ship 
criticized by a critic who is also a master shipwright.—GEORGE 
BERNARD SHAW 
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19. Going to your doctor is having such a row with your cells 
that you refer them to your solicitor. Sometimes you, as it 
were, strike against them and stop their food, when they go 
on strike against yourself. Sometimes you file a bill in Chancery 
against them and go to bed.—SAMUEL BUTLER 

20. ’Tis he:—O brave Iago, honest and just, 

That hast such noble sense of thy friend’s wrong! 
Thou teachest me. Minion, your dear lies dead. 
And your unblest fate hies: strumpet, I come. 
—WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 


CTA PALER XT 
PHRASES 


150. Phrases.—A Phrase is a group of words, not con- 
taining a subject and a predicate, which functions as a noun, an 
adjective, or an adverb in a sentence. In a certain sense any 
group of related words, without a subject and a predicate, in a 
sentence may be regarded as a phrase, as, 

I came very quickly. 


However, it is best to restrict the use of phrase to those related 
words which together function as a noun, adjective, or adverb. 
When we speak of a phrase, we have reference to the introductory 
word (preposition, participle, gerund, or infinitive) together 
with all its adjuncts. 


Kinds of Phrases 


151. According to their structure there are four kinds of 
Phrases: 


1. Prepositional Phrases (introduced by a Preposition): 


We can often see beyond the years. 

Let us go on the high mountain. 
In these illustrations, beyond and on are prepositions; the, the, 
and high are adjectives; and years and mountain are the 
objects of the Prepositions. 


2. Participial Phrases (introduced by a Participle): 


The child, seeing the danger, escaped to safety. 
Bowing his white head, the porter gave the hat. 
Seeing and bowing are participles; the, his, and white, are 
adjectives; and danger and head are the objects of seeing and 
bowing respectively. 
219 
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3. Gerundial Phrases (introduced by a Gerund): 


Steering a flat-bottom boat is not easy. 
He thought that saving two people was a very ordinary feat. 


Steering and saving are Gerunds; a, flat-bottom, and two are 
adjectives; and boat and people are objects of the Gerunds 
steering and saving respectively. 


4. Infinitive Phrases (introduced by an Infinitive) : 


We should go to assist the men. 
To serve all these people should be our aim. 


To assist and to serve are the Infinitives; the, all, and these are 
adjectives; and men and people are objects of the Infinitives 
to assist and to serve respectively. 


152. Phrases may also contain, besides adjectival mneiiiers 
the following modifiers: 


1. Adverbs: 


Prepositional Phrase: I was on a very high mountain. (qualifies 
the adjective high) 

Participial Phrase: Walking swiftly down the path, I overtook 
him, (qualifies the participle walking) 

Gerundial Phrase: Shooting straight is quite another matter. 
(qualifies the gerund shooting) 

Infinitive Phrase: To read well is a rare gift. (qualifies the 
infinitive to read) 


2. Participles: 


Prepositional Phrase: He sang to a sailing bird. (qualifies the 
noun bird) 

Participial Phrase: Awaiting the returning boat one day, I 
chanced to meet Mr. Holt. (qualifies the noun boa) 

Gerundial Phrase: Hearing that mellowing sound reminds me of 
Italy. (qualifies the noun sound) 

Infinitive Phrase: ‘To see that crying baby makes my heart ache. 
(qualifies the noun baby) 


3. Phrases: 


Participial Phrase: Leaving in the morning, I directed my steps 
toward the farm. (qualifies the participle Jeaving) 
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Gerundial Phrase: Hunting at might is ofttimes desirable. (quali- 
fies the gerund hunting) 

Infinitive Phrase: I asked him to go aft once. (qualifies the in- 
finitive to go) 


4. Clauses: 


Participial Phrase: Rising as soon as it was light, I left for the 
mountain. (qualifies the participle rising) 

Gerundial Phrase: Standing in line when it is cold is not desirable. 
(qualifies the gerund standing) — 

Infinitive Phrase: To work on after one is tired is fraught with 
danger. (qualifies the infinitive to work) 


153. Phrases may also contain, besides noun objects, 


1. Gerund Objects: 


Prepositional Phrase: I took to drawing very quickly. (object 
of the preposition to) 

Participial Phrase: Seeing the speeding, I reported to the officer. 
(object of the participle seeing) 

Gerundial Phrase: Permitting walking on the railroad lies at the 
basis of many accidents. (object of the gerund permitting) 
Infinitive Phrase: Were you there to remedy the suffering? 

(object of the infinitive to remedy) 


2. Infinitive Objects: 


Prepositional Phrase: I was about to help when you called. 
(object of the preposition about) 

Participial Phrase: Mr. Smith, intending to help, was delayed. 
(object of the participle intending) 

Gerundial Phrase: Preparing to fight is, of course, not fighting. 
(object of the gerund preparing) 

Infinitive Phrase: Are you going to prepare to leave? (object 
of infinitive to prepare) 


3. Pronoun Objects: 


Prepositional Phrase: This is for him. (object of the preposi- 
tion for) 

Participial Phrase: Knowing them well, I was not afraid to 
approach. (object of the participle knowing) 

Gerundial Phrase: Saving ker is now more hopeful. (object of 
gerund saving) 
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Infinitive Phrase: Shall we go to hear him? (object of the 
infinitive to hear) 


4. Phrase Objects: 


Prepositional Phrase: The dog ran from behind the tree. (object 
of the preposition from) 


5. Clausal Objects: 


Prepositional Phrase: In view of what you say, I shall call later 
in the day. (object of the preposition im view of) 

Participial Phrase: Giving you what you want, I shall then also 
make a request. (object of the participle giving) 

Gerundial Phrase: Giving whatever a child desires is not for the 
child’s good. (object of the gerund giving) 

Infinitive Phrase: When are we to buy what we need? (object 
of the infinitive to buy) 


154. According to their use, there are four kinds of phrases: 


1. Noun or Substantive: 


Prepositional Phrase: From State College to San Francisco is a 
long way. (subject of the verb is) 

Gerundial Phrase: I hear shouting in the distance. (object of 
the verb hear) 

Infinitive Phrase: He wanted fo see me. (object of the verb 
wanted) 


2. Adjectival: 


Prepositional Phrase: 
Descriptive: A man of sound learning is he. 
Determinative: The book on the table is mine. 
A load of straw upset. (qualifies the noun Joad) 
We found him in a good mood. (as object complement) 
Participial Phrase: John, waiting for an hour, became impatient. 
(qualifies the noun John) 
Infinitive Phrase: He gave me a problem fo test my ability. 
(qualifies the noun problem) 


3. Adverbial: 


Prepositional Phrase: Come at noon. (qualifies the verb come) 
Infinitive Phrase: Come to see me. (qualifies the verb come) 


_— 
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4. Absolute: 


Prepositional Phrase: As for them, we need ertertain no fear. 

Participial Phrase: The man having departed, we went on our 
way. 

Gerundial Phrase: Forgetting the past, let us turn to the future. 

Infinitive Phrase: To speak truly, I never knew him. 


155. In connection with the Infinitive, the following should 
be observed: 


1. The subject of an Infinitive is in the Objective case: 


We believed him to be capable. 
I knew her to be honest. 


2. The Predicate Noun or Pronoun which follows an Infinitive 
having a subject in the Objective case, is likewise in the 
Objective case: 


We knew it to be him. 
The employer believed these men to be them. 


Exercises 


Classify the Phrases in the following exercises. Explain the 
office of each in the sentence: 

1. The poet, described in ideal perfection, brings the whole 
soul of man into activity, with the subordination of its faculties to 
each other, according to their relative worth and dignity. 
—SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE 

2. Passion, in Shakespeare generally displays libertinism, but 
involves morality; and if there are exceptions to this; they are— 
independently of their intrinsic value—all of them indicative of 
individual character, and, like the farewell admonitions of a 
parent, have an end beyond the parental relation—SamMuEL 
TAYLOR COLERIDGE 

3. So to see Lear acted,—to see an old man tottering about 
the stage with a walking-stick, turned out of doors by his daugh- 
ter in a rainy night, has nothing in it but what is painful and 
disgusting. We want to take him into shelter and relieve him. 
That is all the feeling which the acting of Lear ever produced in 
me.—CHARLES LAMB 
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4. The most rational cure, after all, for the inordinate fear 
of death is to set a just value of life. If we merely wish to 
continue on the scene to indulge our headstrong humors and 
tormenting passions, we had better be gone at once; and if we 
only cherish a fondness for existence according to the good we 
derive from it, the pang at parting with it all will not be very 
severe !—WILLIAM HAZLITT 


5. Bishop of Beauvais! because the guilt-burdened man is 
in dreams haunted and waylaid by the most frightful of his 
crimes, and because upon that fluctuating mirror—rising (like 
the mocking mirrors of mirage in Arabian deserts) from the 
fens of death—most of all are reflected the sweet countenances 
which the man has laid in ruins; therefore I know, bishop, that 
you also, entering your final dream, saw Domremy.—THOMAS 
DE QUINCEY 


6. Yes, we may pause in sorrow and silence over the depth of 
darkness that are in man; if we rejoice in the heights of purer 
vision he has attained to. Such things were and are in man; in 
all men; in us too.—THOMAS CARLYLE 


7. They abound in information in detail, curious and enter- 
taining, about men and things; and, having lived under the 
influence of ‘no very clear or settled principles, religious or 
political, they speak of every one and everything only as so many 
phenomena which are complete in themselves and lead to 
nothing, not discussing them, or teaching any truth, or instruct- 
ing the hearer, but simply talking —JoHn HENry NEWMAN 


8. Now it is a good and desirable thing, truly, to make many 
pins in a day; but if we could only see with what crystal sand 
their points were polished,—sand of human soul, much to be 
magnified before it can be discerned for what it is,—we should 
think there might be some loss in it also.—JoHN RUSKIN 

9. In thus making sweetness and light to be characters of 
perfection, culture is of like spirit with poetry, follows one law 
with poetry.—MATTHEW ARNOLD 

10. But to feel their souls withering within them, unthanked, 
to find their whole being sunk into an unrecognized abyss, to be 
counted off into a heap of mechanism, numbered with its wheels, 
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and. weighed with its hammer strokes;—this nature bade not,— 
this God blesses not,—this humanity for no long time is able 
to endure.—JoHn RUSKIN 
11. The act of criticism presupposes certain well-defined ac- 
quirements and certain qualities of mind, some of which, at 
least, can be secured only through the most painstaking, con- 
scious effort and study.—W. S. Dve, Jr. 
12. ‘O this I have read in a book,” he said, 
“‘and that was told to me, 
‘‘And this I have thought that another man 
thought of a Prince in Muscovy.” 
‘The good souls flocked like homing doves 
and bade him clear the path, 
And Peter twirled the jangling keys in 
weariness and wrath.—RupDvYARD KIPLING 
13. I was sorrowful, I could not weep, 
And all my memories were put to sleep. 
I watched the river grow more white and strange, 
All day till evening I watched it change.—ERNEsT Dowson 
14. O passionate music pallid with ghostly fears, 
Chill with the coming of rain, the beginning of tears, 
I come to you, fleeing you, finding you, fever of love! 
—ARTHUR SYMONS 
15. Along with the broadening of imaginative sympathy from 
the study of the classics, came an intense, if partial, realization 
of their beauty of form and style, and a vigorous attempt both 
to emulate these and to find from the study of Aristotle the laws 
of literary composition.—WILLIAM ALLAN NEILSON 


CHAPTER XII 
CLAUSES 


156. Clauses.—A Clause is a group of words eoniarne a 
subject and a predicate. 


Kinds of Clauses 


157. According to their sentence relationship there are two 
kinds of clauses: 


1. Independent Clauses: (of themselves expressing a complete 
thought) 


(a) An Independent clause may be used alone: 
Life is very real to the laboring man. 


(b) Or, an Independent clause may be used with a Dependent 
clause: 


Life is real when properly lived. 


When two clauses are thus used together in a sentence, 
the Independent clause Life zs real is called the Principal 
clause; and the Dependent clause when properly lived 
is called the Subordinate clause because of its subordinate 
position and use in the sentence. It will be seen that an 
Independent clause may stand alone, while a Dependent 
clause must rely upon the Independent clause for meaning. 


(c) Or, an Independent clause may be used with one or 
more Independent clauses: 


‘Life is real, and life is earnest. ”’ 
2. Dependent Clauses: (of themselves expressing an incomplete 
thought) A Dependent clause (subordinate clause) functions 


in the sentence as a part of speech, either as a noun, an ad- 
jective, or an adverb. 
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SECTION A 


Noun (Substantive) Clauses 


158. Noun Clauses.—A clause which is used as a noun is 
called a Noun clause: 


A solution was improbable. 
That we should solve it was improbable. 


The Subordinate clause that we should solve it is used instead of 
the noun solution. 


They feared defeat. 
They feared that they might be defeated. 


Here, again, the Subordinate clause ja they might be defeated is 
substituted for the noun defeat. 


1. Noun clauses may be introduced by 
(a) Subordinate Conjunctions: 


That 
Whether 
If 


(b) Interrogative Adverbs: 


Where 
When 
Why 
How 
Whence 
Whereof 
Whither 


(c) Interrogative Pronouns: 


Who 
Which 
What 
Whichever 
Whatever 
Whoever 
Whomever 
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Examples: 


That virtue is powerful has often been verified. 

I know whether he is coming. 

If he is alive is not yet determined. 

Where the letter was lost we do not know. 

We know not when our day shall come. 

Why we should be unmindful of the great needs of the world at our 
door is difficult to understand. 

Tell me how it is done. 

Whence it came remains a secret. 

I know whereof I speak. 

Whither the birds fly in autumn has always interested me. 

Can you say who came? 

I know which you prefer. 

Give me what you discard. 

Take whichever comes next. 

He wrote whatever came to his mind. 

Whoever leaves will receive a mark of forty. 

Appoint whomever you desire. 

Who steals my time steals my money. 


159. Uses of Noun Clauses.— 
1. Subject: 


That he succeeded so well surprises me. 


2. Predicate Complement: 
The truth is tha! he is too old. 


3. Complement of Infinitive: 


We found him to be what we anticipated. 


4. Direct Object of the Verb. 


My father knew that I was coming. 
5. Apposition: 


There was one reason for electing him: namely, that he was 
punctual and obedient. 

He disbelieved the statement that wisdom comes entirely by 
instruction. 
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6. Object of a Preposition: 
Let us speak of what we are to do. 


7. With Expletive subject: 


It is known that they saw us. 


8. Object of a Participle: 


Seeing that he was helpless, I gave him a coin. 


9. Object of a Gerund: 
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Knowing what to do ends in failure unless accompanied by know- 


ing how to do. 


10. Retained Object: 


He was given what I had. 


11. Secondary Object of the Verb: 
I gave him what I had. 
12. Object of Infinitive: 


To give what we should like to keep is true sacrifice. 


13. Object Complement: 


This school made him what he is. 


14. Subject of an Infinitive: 


I know what the penalty is to be what one is not. 


15. Indirect Object: 


He gave whoever called a book. 


160. Variations in the Use of Noun Clauses.— 


1. The Subordinate conjunction that may be omitted: 


We know (that) we were not made to die. 
The girl said (that) her mother was sick. 


2. Direct and Indirect questions, when introduced by an Inde- 


pendent clause, are Noun clauses: 


The children asked, “‘Where are our gifts?” 
The father asked who my friend was. 
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3. Direct and Indirect quotations, when introduced by an 
Independent clause, are also Noun clauses: 
The children said, ‘‘ We are here to learn.” 
The mother exclaimed that she was not going. 


4. Direct and Indirect exclamations, when introduced by an 
Independent clause, are also Noun clauses: 


He shouted, ‘On! On!” 
“Courage!”” was his dying word. 


These are usually considered as mere exclamations, that is 
exclamatory words. In as far, however, as they stand for 
an entire thought 


(Let us go) On! On! 
(Let us have) Courage! 


they may be considered in the light of a clause. 


5. The following are Noun clauses: 


T am anxious (for the fact) that you succeed. (in apposition with 
some understood word, such, for example, as fact) 

I fear (the fact) that he shall miss the train. (also in apposition 
with some supplied word, such as fact) 


SECTION B 


Adjectival Clauses 


161. Adjectival Clauses.—A clause which qualifies a noun 
or noun-equivalent is called an Adjectival clause: 


Wealthy men are not always happy. 
Men who are wealthy are not always happy. 
The clause who are wealthy may be substituted for the adjective 
wealthy; both the adjective and the clause qualify the noun men. 
I admire trustworthy men. 
I admire men who are trustworthy. 
The idea of trustworthiness may again be expressed by either 
the adjective trustworthy or the clause who are trustworthy. 
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1. Adjectival clauses may be introduced by: 
(a) Relative pronouns: 


Who 
Which 
That 
Whose 
Whom 


(b) Relative adverbs: 


Where 
When 
While 
Whence 
Whither 


Sometimes: 


Why 
Whereunto 
Whereby 


Examples: 


We who live shall then be glad. 

This is the tree which must be sprayed. 

He is the greatest teacher that I know. 

That is the building whose history you heard many times. 
He whom you helped is here to repay. 

Tell me the place where you laid it. 

Is this the time when it is to occur? 

Mr. Harney, while competent, is still not tactful. 
This is the flower whence came the perfume. 

There is the mountain whither you and I shall go. 
The reason why truth is truth is that a lie is a lie. 
Here is the house whereunto thou shalt bring him. 
The trade whereby we live is to us food and shelter. 


162. Limiting and Non-Limiting Adjectival Clauses.— 
1. Limiting (or Restrictive) Clauses: When a clause means that 
particular of the noun it qualifies, it is called a Limiting clause: 


Give us a man who can lead. (that particular one who can lead; 
or a man belonging to the particular class who can lead.) 
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The noun which a Restrictive clause qualifies is indefinite in 
its application: 

The bridge (thus far, any bridge) which spans the East River 
(now the particular one which spans the East River) must soon 
be repaired. 

A tree (any tree) which is sprayed properly (now a particular 
one) should bear fruit. 


A Limiting clause is not set off by commas. 


2. Non-Limiting (Non-Restrictive) Clauses: When a clause 
means and this might be added of the noun it qualifies, it is 
called a Non-Limiting clause: 


My father, who is seated yonder, is fifty years old. (And 
it might be added that he is seated yonder; for we already 
know about whom we are speaking when we say my father) 


The noun which a Non-Limiting clause qualifies is definite— 
it points out definitely: 


Harrisburg (one particular city), which is situated along the 
Susquehanna River, is the capital of Pennsylvania. 
The elm tree (we know which tree is meant), which grows very 
tall, abounds in the New England States. 
(a) Non-Limiting clauses may be 
(1) expository: 


This machine, which has but two cylinders, is, never- 
theless, very powerful. 


(2) descriptive: 


Their house, which was painted a deep green, was de- 
stroyed by fire. 


(3) narrative: 


Their daughter, who later became a teacher, was an 
excellent student while in college. 


(4) argumentative: 


This principle, which I accept because it is just, will bring 
about a readjustment in our political relations. 
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3. The Demonstrative adjectives this and that may be used with 
either a Limiting or Non-Limiting clause: 


This article which I shall now show you is very expensive. 
(Limiting) 

This town, which was founded in 1808, is considered to be the 
oldest in the country. (Non-Limiting) 

That man who sits there in the third seat is he. (Limiting) 

That book, which I bought several years ago, has been used hard. 
(Non-Limiting) 


163. Observe the following Adjectival clauses: 
1. In the sentence 


We may sink, which fate, however, we hope to avert. 
fate is the antecedent, and which, however, we hope to avert an 
Adjectival clause qualifying fate. 
2. In the sentence 
None followed him but believed him to be a born leader. 
but is a preposition, those, understood, its object: 
None followed him but (those who) believed him to be a born 
leader. 
It will be seen, therefore, that (who) believed him to be a born 
leader is the Adjectival clause qualifying (those). 


SECTION C 


Adverbial Clauses 


164. Adverbial Clauses.—A clause which qualifies a verb, 
an adverb, an adjective, a gerund, a participle or an infinitive 
(sometimes a preposition or a conjunction) is called an Ad- 
verbial clause: 

He ran swiftly. 

He ran as fast as he could. 
For the adverb swiftly the clause as fast as he could may be 
substituted. 
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Our payments are made annually. 
Our payments are made when the first of January comes. 
For the adverb annually the clause when the first af January 
comes is substituted. 
1. An Adverbial Clause may qualify 
(a) a verb: 
We should obey when duty calls. 
(b) an adverb: 
The train moves more swiftly than we at first surmised. 
(c) an adjective: 
Iam confident that you will succeed. 
(d) a gerund: 
Retreating when one is tired is not the way of the victor. 
(e) a participle: 


Walking where the path was most worn, we soon arrived at 
the house. 


(f) an infinitive: 

I desire to work where I always worked. 
(g) a preposition: 

He walked as near as he could over the spot. 
(h) a conjunction: 


They laid the boards as near as they could where they had 
found them. 


165. Adverbial clauses may be introduced by 


1. Subordinate conjunctions: 


If 
Though 
Because 
Since 
Lest 
etc. 
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2. Relative adverbs: 


Whence 
When 
Where 
Whither 
etc. 


3. Relative pronouns: 


That 
Which 
Who 


Examples: 


If talking improves your mind, talk on. 

We speak boldly, though foolishly. 

He came because we were in need of him. 

I understand since you explained it. 

Lest you stumble, take this light. 

There, whence came my trouble, I shall never return. 

Let us stay here, where I have had many a youthful dream. 
Yonder whither we shall go is the birthplace of our president. 


166. Kinds of Adverbial Clauses.— 

1. Time: (answers the question when). The conjunctions generally 
used are when, before, after, until, while, since, as, as soon as, 
and ere. 

Rise when you hear me call. 
Before I leave I shall have a talk with you. 
Once you are down, there will be no use in crying. 


Ring the bell as you pass by. 
While away on my vacation, I saw James Barloe. 


2. Place: (answers the question where). The conjunctions 
generally used are where, wherever, whither, whence, and 
wheresoever. 

Let us go where it is warmer. 
Wherever the child goes, follow. 
Whither the birds fly, there fly we. 
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3. Degree: (answers the questions how far, how much, etc.) 
As and than are the conjuneHons used to introduce these 
clauses of Degree. 


He reads as many books in one week as I do in six. 
We work as much as we will. 
I am more skilled than he. 


4. Manner: (answers the question how). The conjunctions as, 
as if, and just as are used. 


The old man tottered as if he were very tired. 
As the twig is bent, so shall it grow. 
Just as his father told him, so did the boy do the work. 


5. Cause or Reason: (answers the question why). Clauses of 
this class are usually introduced by as, because, since, in- 
asmuch as, and that. 


This man is to be respected because he is kind to animals. 

As South America always interested us, we took boat for that 
country. 

Inasmuch as you were a native of Scotland, you ought to be familiar 
with the lake region. 

Now that I see for myself, I believe the account. 

Are farmers no longer wanted, that they permit them to be thus 
cheated out of their land? 


6. Condition: (presents circumstance or condition). These 
clauses are introduced by if, unless, provided that, on condition 
that, except, in case that, and provided. 


If you go, we shall all be lost. 

Unless we believe in a superior being, be He what He may, we are 
depraved. 

The company will refund the money on condition that you return 
the article in good order. 

Suppose you are stopped, what will you do then? (suppose has 
the force of if) 

Had the driver been careful, this accident would not have occurred. 
(if the driver had been careful) 

Were that true, all would be well. (if that were true) 


7. Purpose: (answers the question why). The conjunctions so 
that, that, lest, and in order that are used. 
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A monument was erected, that he might not be forgotten. 
In order that we may see both sides of this question let us call in 
Mr. Holmes and Mr. French. 


8. Result: (states the effect). That and so that are the conjunctions 
mostly used. 


The temperature was very low, so that every pipe froze. 
The town stood in the path of the storm, so that every building 
was destroyed. 


9. Concession: (states an admission or concession). The follow- 
ing conjunctions are mostly used for clauses of concession: 
whatever, whichever, whoever, however much, no matter what, 
although, even if, and even though. 


Whatever may have been his motive, he made a large contribution. 

Even though, gentlemen, you are all on the other side, 1 shall uphold 
what I believe to be the truth. 

Although lost, we are still alive and hopeful. 

Come what may, the stars are still in the heavens. 

Be it ever so necessary, we can not afford it. 


167. Some Exceptional Adverbial Clauses. 


1. This is true whether you believe it or not. 


This clause qualifies the Predicate adjective true. To reveal its 
full significance, the clause might be expanded thus: 


whether you believe it or (whether you do) not (believe it). 
in which case the adverb nof is seen to qualify the verb believe 
understood. 
2. The child insisted whether or no. 


The clause whether or no qualifies the verb insisted. This clause 
might be expanded thus: 


whether I told him vo or whether I did not. 
or 
whether I refused him or whether I did not. 


The general meaning in each expression is the same. 


3. Regardless of his wealth, he was unhappy. 
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This Adverbial clause qualifies the Predicate adjective unhappy. 
The meaning is 
even though he had wealth 


or 
regardless of the fact that he had wealth. 


4. It was a beautiful, though inexpensive, building. 


Though inexpensive (though it was an inexpensive building) 
qualifies the adjective beautiful. The adjective inexpensive 
qualifies building understood. 


168. Mixed Adverbial Clauses.— 


There were so many tickets sold that the church could not hold 
all the people. (this clause is both one of Degree and one of 
Comparison) 

The children should not have coasted here when it was so icy. 
(both Time and Reason) 


169. Conditional Clauses.—Conditional clauses may ex- 
press three kinds of time: 


1. Present Time: 


(a) Neutral: In the Present Neutral Conditional time we 
have a condition which is capable of fulfillment. The 
Present Indicative is generally used in both the Principal 
and the Subordinate clause. However, the Present Sub- 
junctive may also be used: 


If he is working, he is obedient. 
The Present Indicative is here used in both clauses: 

If this be true, he merits a place. 
The Present Subjunctive is here used in the Subordinate 
clause, and the Present Indicative in the Principal clause. 


(b) Contrary to Fact: In the Present Contrary to Fact 
Conditional time we have a condition which is incapable 
of fulfillment. The Past Subjunctive is used in both the 
Principal and the Subordinate clauses. The forms could, 
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should, would, or might either as a Principal or an Auxiliary 
verb, are employed in the Principal clause. 


If he were working (but he is not), he would be obedient. 
Were he there, he would take part. 


2oPast Time: 


(a) Neutral: The Past Neutral Conditional time usually 
employs the Past or the Past Perfect Indicative in 
either the Principal or the Subordinate clause or both; 
however, the Past Perfect tense may be used in the 
Subordinate clause. 

If he worked, he was obedient. 

If he had worked, he was obedient. 

If he worked, he has been obedient. 

If he had been lazy then, he was even more so now. 

(b) Contrary to Fact: The Past Contrary to Fact Conditional 
time takes the Past Perfect Subjunctive in the Principal 
and in the Subordinate clause, the Principal clause em- 
ploying could, should, would, or might either as a Principal 
or an Auxiliary verb. 

If he had worked, he would have been obedient. 
If they could have saved their money, they might have saved 
their property. 


3. Future Time: 

(a) More Vivid: In the More Vivid Future Conditional time 
the condition is more probable of fulfillment. The Present 
Indicative or Present Subjunctive is used in the Subordi- 
nate clause, while a Future tense is used in the Principal 
clause. 

If he shall work, he will be obedient. 
If we help now, we will invoke His blessing. 

(b) Less Vivid: In the Less Vivid Future Conditional time 
the condition is less likely to be fulfilled. The Past Sub- 
junctive is ordinarily used in both clauses. 


If he should work, he would be obedient. 
If they worked to-day, they could ask for a holiday to-morrow. 
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4. Exceptions: 


(a) The tense sequences as given for the foregoing Present, 
Past, and Future Conditional sentences is not always 
followed, as will be seen by the following sentences: 

If it is raining now, it clouded up very suddenly. 

If they had not misinterpreted the orders, the victory would 
be ours. 

If the team wins, I should like to go to Reading. 


(b) The Subordinate conjunction may be omitted in Condi- 
tional clauses: 


Had we met (if we had met), we should have saved time. 

Were she (if she were) a good singer, the choir would not 
let her go. 

Given an opportunity (if he were given an opportunity) he 
would rise to the captaincy. 


(c) The Conditional clause may be introduced by the con- 
junctions suppose, whether, whoever, whomever, and wherever: 


Suppose (if) it rains, the road will then be unsafe. 

Whether he rides or walks (if he rides or if he walks), he 
will be here on time. 

Whoever you aid (if you aid anybody), you will be remem- 
bered. 

Wherever he goes (if he goes anywhere), he brings happiness. 


Exercises 


In the following exercises tell whether the Subordinate clauses 
are Noun, Adjectival or Adverbial in nature. Give the relation 
of each Subordinate clause to the sentence. 

1. Many men and women would, if they sought happiness 
with wisdom, continue their productive labor even if they were 
given ample wealth Epwarp L. THORNDIKE 

2. Patriotism is one of life’s essential loyalties which catch up 
each one of us, saying: ‘“‘Come with me, and don’t ask 
why.’’—SAMUEL SMITH DRURY 

3. It is true, of course, that literature, unlike painting and 
sculpture, cannot set before its public the tangible or visible 
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image of what it wishes to impress upon the imagination, and 
that, in so far, it is less effective; but, because its capacity for 
suggestion is greater, and because suggestion is always the 
complement of the object, act, or emotion set forth in 
the page, the art of letters is far more the mistress of its 
medium.—GRANT SHOWERMAN 


4. How sleep the brave, who sink to rest 
With all their country’s wishes blest? 
When Spring, with dewy fingers cold, 
Returns to deck their hallowed mould, 
She there shall dress a sweeter sod 
Than Fancy’s feet have ever trod.—WILLIAM COLLINS 


5. Literature, then, is of a personal character; it consists in the 
enunciation and teachings of those who have a right to speak as 
representatives of their kind, and in whose words their brethren 
find an interpretation of their own experience, and a suggestion 
for their own judgments.—JoHN HENRY NEWMAN 


6. If a perpetual talk about one’s own robustness leads to 
being less robust, it is even more true that a perpetual talking 
about one’s own simplicity leads to being less simple.—Gu1- 
BERT K. CHESTERTON 

7. Individual and public interest will, on the whole, coincide, 
provided no individuals are allowed to have special privileges. 
—HERBERT CROLY 
8. A classic is a work which gives pleasure to the minority, 
which is intensely and permanently interested in literature. 
—ARNOLD BENNETT 


9. Nor let us weep that our delight is fled 
Far from these carrion kites that scream below; 
He wakes or sleeps with the enduring dead; 
Thou can’st not soar where he is sitting now,— 
Dust to dust! but the pure spirit shall flow 
Back to the burning fountain whence it came, 
A portion of the Eternal, which must glow 
Through time and change, unquenchably the same, 
Whilst thy cold embers choke the sordid hearth of shame. 
—PeErcy ByYSSHE SHELLEY 
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10. I have no genius to disputes in religion, and have often 
thought it wisdom to decline them, especially upon disadvantage, 
or when the cause of truth might suffer in the weakness of my 
patronage—Sir THOMAS BROWNE 


11. The question with me is, not whether you have the right 
to render your people miserable, but whether it is not your in- 
terest to make them happy.—EDMUND BuRK 


12. Oh, to be in England, 
Now that April’s there, 
And whoever wakes in England 
Sees, some morning, unaware, 
That the lowest boughs and the brush-wood sheaf 
Round the elm-tree bole are in tiny leaf, 
While the chaffinch sings on the orchard bough 
In England—now!—RoBErT BROWNING 


13. That France should have a Luxembourg is natural enough; 
that we should have one would be anomalous.—GEORGE Moore 


14. It was while we were all ashore on the islet that a steamer 
was picked up by the telescope, a black speck like an insect 
posed on the hard edge of the offing. —JosEPH CONRAD 


15. The charm, therefore, of what is classical, in art or litera- 
ture, is that of the well-known tale, to which we can nevertheless 
listen over and over again, because it is told so well—WALTER 
PATER 


16. There can be no more useful help for discovering what 
poetry belongs to the class of the truly excellent, and can _there- 
fore do us most good, than to have always in one’s mind lines and 
expressions of the great masters, and apply them as touchstone 
to other poetry MATTHEW ARNOLD 


17. I say that if men lived like men indeed, their houses would 
be temples which we should hardly dare to injure, and in which 
it would make us holy to be permitted to live; and there must be 
a strange dissolution of natural affection, a strange unthankful- 
ness for all that homes have given and parents taught, a strange 
consciousness that we have been unfaithful to our fathers’ 
honour, or that our lives are not such as would make our dwellings 
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sacred to our children, when each man would fain build 
to himself, and build for the little revolution of his own life 
only.—JoHN RUSKIN 

18. Whatever comprehends less than that (the eternal ten- 
dencies of all toward happiness)—whatever is less than the 
laws of light and of astronomical motion—or less than the laws 
that follow the thief, the liar, the glutton, and the drunkard, 
through this life and doubtless afterward—or less than vast 
stretches of time, or the slow formation of density, or the patient 
upheaving of strata—is of no account.—WALT WHITMAN 

19. It is, indeed, usually less thoroughly disciplined than the 
majority, because it is in apposition, not in power, and can 
afford to allow its members freer play in choosing what they 
shall individually do and say.—Wooprow WILSON 

20. But when every leaf, twig, sapling, and tree contains a 
douche of cold water; when the wetness oozes about your moc- 
casins from the soggy earth with every step you take; when 
you look about you and realize that somehow, before you can 
get a mouthful to banish that before-breakfast ill-humor, you 
must brave cold water in an attempt to find enough fuel to cook 
with, then your philosophy and early religious training avail 
you little—STEWART EDWARD WHITE 


CHAPTER XIII 
SENTENCES 


170. Sentences.—A Sentence is a group of words which 
expresses either a statement, a question, a command, or an 
entreaty. 


. SECTION A 
Kinds of Sentence Thoughts 


According to the form in which the thought is expressed, 
Sentences may be divided into four classes: Declarative, Inter- 
rogative, Exclamatory, and Imperative. 


171. Declarative Sentences.—A Declarative sentence 
makes an assertion. It expresses the speaker’s own mood idea. 


The United States has a democratic form of government. 
Silence is always a safe alternative. 
It began to snow yesterday at five o’clock. 
He was a brave, energetic man. 
1. A Declarative sentence may make 
(a) an Affirmative assertion: 


All men are mortal. 
A man should be a gentle man. 


(b) a Negative assertion: 
Not a sound was heard. 


They never gave up. 


2. For a Declarative sentence the end punctuation is a period. 


172. Interrogative Sentences.—An Interrogative sentence 
asks a question. It asks whether the mood idea which the 
speaker incorporates in his question is that of his interlocutor. 
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Are you in favor of this amendment? 

Whom are you hunting? 

Why grows the room so cold? 

Is it you who gave this poor lad some money? 


1. A question may be asked in a Declarative word order: 
You said so? (Did you say so?) 
_All the men were killed? (Were all the men killed?) 
He gave you good advice, you say? (Did you say he gave you 
good advice?) 


2. An Interrogative sentence is punctuated with an interrogation 
point (question mark). 


173. Exclamatory Sentences.—An Exclamatory sentence 
expresses strong feeling. The feeling rises above the degree 
naturally belonging to the contents of the speaker’s sentence. 

How wonderful are the heavens! 
What a speed it maintains! 
How dangerously bold he is! 
What a song that was! 


1. An Exclamatory sentence may take the form of 


(a) a question: 
Who would have suspected it! 
How did you ever bear it! 


(b) an assertion: 


The bridge is absolutely unsafe! 
It simply cannot be done! 


2. For an Exclamatory sentence the end punctuation is an 
exclamation point. 


174. Imperative Sentences.—An Imperative sentence ex- 
presses a command or an entreaty. In a command the speaker’s 
mood idea is forced upon another, or is put to the test. In the 
entreaty the speaker’s mood idea petitions another. 

Sir, be on your guard. 
Give me not that task. 
Soldiers, look to your guns. 
Forsake me not utterly. 
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1. Often when the speaker wishes to soften a command or to 
express it more politely, he may use 
(a) a Declarative form: 
You will please pay on Monday. 


(b) an Interrogative form: 
Will you please report for work at once. 


_(c) a Mixed form: 


Hear me this once, will you not? 


2. The Imperative sentence is usually punctuated with a period, 
sometimes with an interrogation point or exclamation point. 


3. In the Imperative sentences the subject is usually omitted: 


John, (you) be quick. 
(You) Be true to me. 


175. According to their structure, sentences may be divided 
into three classes: Simple, Complex, and Compound. 


SECTION B 
Simple Sentences 


176. Simple Sentences.—A Simple sentence contains one 
subject and one predicate. 


1. The subject in a Simple sentence may be expressed or under- 
stood: 


John comes. 
(You) Come. 


2. The subject in a Simple sentence may be of a Compound 
nature: 


English, History, and Mathematics are basic subjects in the 
curriculum of any liberal arts college. 

Governors, Senators, representatives, and cabinet members were in 
attendance. ; 

Shakespeare in English literature, Goethe in German literature, 
and Dante in Italian literature occupy a higher place in their 
respective literatures than any other writers. 
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3. 


The predicate in a Simple sentence must be a Modal (Finite) 
verb. A Non-Modal (Non-Finite) verb cannot make a com- 
plete statement: 

Participle: John /eaving. (incomplete statement) 

Infinitive: John ¢o leave. (incomplete statement) 

Gerund: John after Jeaving. (incomplete statement) 

Modal verb: John /eft. (complete statement) 


. The predicate in a Simple sentence may be of a compound 


nature. There is some difference of opinion on whether or 
not a sentence containing two separate verb actions and a 
single subject noun should be regarded as a Simple sentence. 
Much might be said in defense of either view. 


They came and went as they desired. 
She played and sang. 


In each of the foregoing sentences the verb action is simul- 
taneous and so closely related that they should be considered 
in a compound predicate sense. 


The automobile stopped, and /eft immediately. 

. .. the blaze gave a last leap, a flicker, then another, caught a 
little remaining twig, flashed up, wavered, went out.—DONALD 
Grant MITCHELL. 

The old man not only spoke fluently but was a good pianist as 
well. 

He came home early, but did not reach there in time. 

I was in hopes of finding some of these students, but was dis- 
appointed. 


The verb action in the foregoing sentences is not so closely 
related. Sometimes, first and second sentences for example, 
there is a different time indicated by each verb. To attempt, 
however, to differentiate between those codrdinate verbs which 
form a compound predicate and those coordinate verbs which 
do not, would be both difficult and fruitless. Because of this 
fact it is advisable to consider those sentences, similar to 
the foregoing examples, as Simple sentences. 


177. A Simple sentence may contain, besides a Subject 


Substantive and a Predicate Verb (John gives) one or more 
of the following: 


We Gee pan a ea Ny ; 
They preferred Bieter ae Philadelphia. — 


Nore: Here might be listed the various kinds of amet 
the Objective case in Nouns. 


4. Complements: 


Fruit is wholesome. (predicate adjective) 
Mr. Hoy was elected Dean. (predicate noun) 
Iam he. (predicate pronoun) 


5. Adverbs: 
The wall crumbled unexpectedly. 
6. Adjectives: 
Large men are not always brave men. 
7. Codrdinate Conjunctions: 
Great and good is the king. 
8. Interjections: 
Alas! he is gone. 
9. Adjectival or Adverbial Phrases: 


Men of note were there. (adjective phrase) 
They used to come im the morning. (adverbial phrase) 


10. Participles: 

Handing him the book, I advised him to read it. 
11. Gerunds: 

Falling on the ice sometimes results in serious injury. 
12. Infinitives: | 


5 ss ' 
Every one loves ¢o see the circus. 
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Talking about ghosts, I have never seen one. 


14. Appositives: 


You, my brother, are not at fault. 
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It will be seen that a Simple sentence may be expanded to any 
desired length, the limit of expansion depending upon the 


writer’s ability and the reader’s understanding. 


178. Observe the following elliptical Simple sentences: 


Shame on you! (May shame be on you!) 

Success! (I wish you success!) 

Good-bye. (I wish you good-bye.) 

Welcome! (You are welcome!) 

Go away. (You go away.) 

More work, please. (Let us have more work please.) 
Some other time. (We shall go some other time.) 
Why such noise? (Why is there such noise?) 

Why reply? (Why do you reply?) 

You here too? (Are you here too?) 


What then? (What is to happen then?) or (What happened then?) 


Who stopped you? Mother. (Mother stopped me.) 
When did you finish? In June. (I finished in June.) 
Are you contented? Yes. (Yes; I am contented.) 


Church over, the minister hurried to the door. (Church being 


over) 


SECTION C 


Complex Sentences 


179. Complex Sentences.—A Complex sentence contains 


one Principal clause and one or more Subordinate clauses. 


John, who studies music with Mr. Haven, plays well. 


John plays well is the Principal clause; who studies music with 


Mr. Haven is the Subordinate clause. 
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John, who studies music with Mr. Haven, and who has practiced 
faithfully for a long time, plays well. 


In this Complex sentence there are two coérdinate Subordinate 
clauses: Who studies music with Mr. Haven and Who has practiced 
faithfully for a long time. The Principal clause is John plays well. 


John, who studies music with Mr. Haven, plays well when his 
teacher is present. 


In this Complex sentence there are two Subordinate clauses: 
but they are not codrdinate, the one being an Adjectival clause 
(who studies music with Mr. Haven) and the other an Adverbial 
clause (when his teacher is present) 


John, who studies music with Mr. Haven, plays what he likes 
when his teacher is present. 


Here there are three Subordinate clauses: an Adjectival clause 
(who studies music with Mr. Haven), a Noun clause (what he 
likes), and an Adverbial clause (when his teacher is present), 
The Adjectival clause qualifies the noun Jon, the Noun clause 
is Direct object of the verb plays, and the Adverbial clause 
qualifies the verb plays. 


180. A Complex sentence may contain all that it is possible 
for a Simple sentence to contain. In addition it may contain 
any one or all of the following clauses: 


1. Noun Clauses: 


I discovered that praise is sometimes hurtful. (direct object of 
the verb discovered) 
What I told you is true. (subject of is) 


2. Adjectival Clauses: 


The first tree that they selected was a pine. (qualifies the noun 
tree) : 


These are the people who serve us. (qualifies the noun people) 
3. Adverbial Clauses: 


When the rain falls, the rivers deepen. (qualifies the verb deepen) 
He was ever respected, although he was very poor. (qualifies the 
verb was respected) 
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181. Observe the following Complex sentences: In each 
some word or words are omitted. 


He was happy though tired. (though he was tired) 

That man is taller than I. (than I am tall) 

When a small girl, she used to sing on the street corner. (when 
she was a small girl) 

While going to the theatre, we met with an accident. (while we 
were going to the theatre) 

If necessary, send for the doctor. (if 7 is necessary) 

We shall leave at two-thirty, if possible. (if it is possible) 

The horse panted as if tired. (as if he were tired) 

I have more faith in the church than in the state. (than I have 
in the state) 

We like Philadelphia better than New York. (than we like New 
York) 

You have more faith in that than I do. (than I do have faith) 

Give me the one I like. (¢haé I like) 

This is the girl you saw. (that you saw) 

What if it bursts? (What will happen) 

If she would only get better! (If she would only get better, J 
should feel happier) 

When last interviewed, he refused. (When he was last interviewed) 

She sang better than usual. (than 7¢ is usual for her to sing) 


SECTION D 
Compound Sentences 


182. Compound Sentences.—A Compound sentence con- 
tains two or more Independent clauses. A Compound sentence 
may be composed of two Simple sentences; it is then called a 
Simple Compound sentence: 


Money goes but virtue lingers. 


A Compound sentence may be composed of one Simple sentence 
and of one Complex sentence (Simple-Complex Compound 
sentence) : 


Show me the man who realizes the futility of mere things, and I 
shall show you a man indeed. 
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A Compound sentence may contain two Complex sentences; as 
such it is called a Complex-Compound sentence: 


We walked as rapidly as we could to the station; but when we 
arrived, the agent told us the train had already gone. : 


183. Observe the following elliptical Compound sentences: 


His moustache is red; his hair, blonde. (his hair is blonde) 

Some of the children were given oranges; others, candy; and still 
others, peanuts. (others were given candy, and still others were 
given peanuts) 

He is honest, and therefore trustworthy. (therefore he is trust- 
worthy) 

A few more days, and the vacation will begin. (A few more days 
will pass) 

I am not going; are you? (Are you going) 


184. Compound Sentence Relationship.—The Indepen- 
dent clauses in a Compound sentence may have seven relation- 
ships: 


1. Addition: In this relationship the second clause adds a 
statement in the same line of thought as the first. The 
second may carry forward narratively, the thought of the 
first, as in 


The automobile crashed into the fence, and the occupants were 
injured. 
Or the second clause may supply, descriptively, another item; 


The man’s face was bruised; moreover his hands were mangled. 


Conjunctions usually used: and, likewise, moreover, besides, 
furthermore, and in like manner. 


2. Contrast: The thoughts in the two clauses are in contrast. 


The time has arrived, but we shall not go. 


The city has adopted the measure; however the mayor fails to 
carry it out. 


Conjunctions used: but, on the contrary, nevertheless, yet, 
however, on the other hand. 
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3. Alternation: The thought in the second presents an alter- 
native to that in the first. 
The country must either preserve her forests or she must forego 
the benefits that are to be derived from wood. 
The whole plan is wrongly conceived; otherwise it would work. 
Conjunctions usually used: or, nor, either — — or, otherwise, 
and neither — — nor. 


4. Inference and Consequence: The thought in the second clause 
is an inference from or a consequence of that in the first clause: 
I have not seen the old lady for a year; hence she must have left 
the town. 
He is honest and industrious; consequently he ought to succeed. 
Conjunctions usually used: therefore, accordingly, hence, conse- 
quently, thus, as a result, for this reason, and so. 


5. Reason: The second clause gives a reason for the speaker’s 
knowledge of the thought contained in the first clause. 
We shall have a storm, for I see dark clouds in the West. 
I believe he shall fail in court, for his arguments are very incon- 
sistent. 


Conjunction usually used: for. 


6. Repetition: The second clause repeats the thought contained 
in the first clause. 
His face was ghastly; his eyes were bloodshot, and his skin was 
bruised and dirty. 
He is a poor man; he has not a penny to his name. 
The conjunction is usually omitted. Sometimes that is and 
in other words are used. 


7. Statement and Specific Example: The second clause presents 
an example illustrating the statement made in the first clause. 


In many ways she was a true mother; for example, she often sat 
by her sick child all night. 
The conjunction is usually omitted. Sometimes for instance, 
for example, and thus are used. 
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Exercises 


Classify the following sentences as to their Structure. In 
each sentence point out the Principal and Subordinate clauses, 
also the complete Subject and the complete Predicate. 

1. To wash in one of God’s rivers in the open air seems to me 
a sort of cheerful solemnity or semi-pagan act of worship. 
—Rosert Louis STEVENSON 

2. Drama is the poetry of conduct, romance the poetry of 
circumstance.—RoBERT LouIS STEVENSON 


3. With Florin then the sense of home became singularly 
intense, his good fortune being that the special character of his 
home was in itself so essentially homelike—WALTER PATER 
4, Out of the hills of Habersham 

Down the valleys of Hall, 
T hurry amain to reach the plain, 
Run the rapid and leap the fall, 
Split at the rock and together again, 
Accept my bed, or narrow or wide, 
And flee from folly on every side 
With a lover’s pain to attain the plain 
Far from the hills of Habersham, 
Far from the valleys of Hall—Stmpnry LANIER 

5. Ihave a theory that when bees leave the hive, unless there is 
some special attraction in some other direction, they generally 
go against the wind.—JoHN BuRROoUGHS 

6. Certain exceptional dreams, however, are so imperatively 
significant, so vitally important, that it would be wrong to 
withhold them from the knowledge of those who happened not 
to dream them; and I feel some such quality in my own dreams 
so strongly that I could scarcely forgive myself if I did not, 
however briefly, import them.—WiILL1am Dran HowELts 


7. Discretion of speech is more than eloquence, and to speak 
agreeably to him with whom we deal is more than to speak in 
good words or in good order.—F RANcIS BAcoNn 


8. Crafty men condemn studies, simple men admire them, and 
wise men use them.—FRANCcIS BACON 
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9. With wonderful deathless ditties 
We build up in the world’s great cities, 
And out of a fabulous story 
We fashion an empire’s glory :—ARTHUR O’SHAUGHNESSY 


10. Young men, in the conduct and manage of actions, em- 
brace more than they can hold; stir more than they can quiet; 
fly to the end, without consideration of the means and degrees; 
pursue some few principles, which they have chanced upon, 
absurdly; care not to innovate, which draws unknown incon- 
veniences; use extreme remedies at first; and, that which doubleth 
all errors, will not acknowledge or retract them, like an un- 
ready horse, that will neither stop nor turn.—FRANcIS BACON 


11. Day after day you sat there, working very slowly to keep 
the tree from coming to an end, and showing me in gratitude 
each morning your waist-belt filling out—JoHNn GALSwoRTHY 


12. All that I know 
Of a certain star 
Is, it can throw 
(Like the angled spar) 
Now a dart of red, 
Now a dart of blue; 
Till my friends have said 
They would fain see, too, 
My star that dartles the red and the blue! 
—RoBERT BROWNING 


13. He (the poet) considers man and nature as essentially 
adapted to each other, and the mind of man as naturally the 
mirror of the fairest and most interesting qualities of nature. 
—WILLIAM WorRDSWORTH 


14. All through the next day I devoted myself to the care of 
that broken helpless being, lying there, silent and wakeful, on 
his bed of agony.—HENRY CUYLER BUNNER 


15. The revolt of the unfit primarily takes the form of at- 
tempts to lessen and to limit competition, which is instinctively 
felt, and with reason, to be part of the struggle for existence and 
for success.—NICcHOLAS MurRRAY BUTLER 
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16. It is but a few years since we have dared to be American 
in even the details and accessories of our literary work; to make 
our allusions to natural objects real, not conventional; to ignore 
the nightingale and skylark, and look for the classic and romantic 
on our own soil.—THomMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON 

17. Under the curving willows, 

And round the creep of the wave line, 

Fluxious of yellow and dusk on the waters 

Make a wide dreaming of an old pond in the 
night.—CaRL SANDBURG 

18. It is curious to think that one of the most effective agents 
to fulfil Whitman’s prophecy and free modern poetry from its 
mouldering diction was that little band of preoccupied specialists, 
the Imagists.—Louis UNTERMEYER 

19. The book (THE INNocENTS ABROAD) is full of the new 
after-the-war Americanism that did its own thinking, that saw 
with its own eyes, that put a halo upon nothing save genuineness 
and substantial worth—Frep Lewis PATTEE 

20. When we two parted 

In silence and tears, 
Half broken-hearted 
To sever for years, 
Pale grew thy cheek and cold, 
Colder thy kiss; 
Truly that hour foretold 
Sorrow to this.—Lorp Byron 

21. Because some among us insist that the mystic rose of the 
emotions shall be painted a brighter pink than nature allows, 
are the rest to forego glamour?—HENRY SEIDEL CANBY 

22. I believe, however, that the aberrations or exaggerations of 
institutionalism have been, and are, more dangerous, and 
further removed from the spirit of christianity than those of 
mysticism, and that we must look to, the latter type, rather than 
to the former, to give to the next religious revival—WILLIAM 
RaAtru INGE 

23. Think we King Harry strong; 

And, princes, look you strongly arm to meet him. 
—WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 
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24. Lyons will write calmly and quietly a book of sense, not 
brilliant, not original, but honest and correct—Ra.tpH PHILIP 
Boas . 

25. My endeavour has been uniformly to make them trust it 
more deeply than they do; trust it, not in their own favourite 
verses only, but in the sum of all; trust it not as a fetish or 
talisman, which they are to be saved by daily repetitions of, 
but as a Captain’s order, to be heard and obeyed at their peril. 
—JoHuN RUSKIN 

26. A people living chiefly by the chase, and therefore, of 
necessity, thinly and widely scattered, divided into numerous 
tribes, held together by no strong principles of cohesion, and with 
no central government to combine their strength, could act with 
little efficiency against such an enemy as was now opposed to 
them.—FRANCcIS PARKMAN 

27. If people cannot be brought to an interest in one another 
greater than they feel to-day, to curiosities and criticisms far 
keener, and codperations far subtler, than we have now; if 
class cannot be brought to measure itself against, and inter- 
change experience and sympathy with class, and temperament 
with temperament, then we shall never struggle very far beyond 
the confused discomforts and uneasiness of to-day, and the 
changes and complications of human life will remain as they are 
now, very like the crumplings and separations and complications 
of an immense avalanche that is sliding downa hill—H. G. WELLS 

28. If we inquire why the nerve-impulse first took the path 
which began the habit, perhaps the most that can be said is 
that there was no special reason why it should not.—EpGaR 
JAMES SWIFT 

29. While we have had single counties as large as Great 
Britain, and in some of our states England could be lost, there is 
practically no difference between the American spoken in our 
4,039,000 square miles of territory, except as spoken by foreigners. 
—J. F. Heaty 

30. To the man who approaches writing with some decent 
tincture of idealism it is well to say that he proposes to use a 
trade what is, at its best and happiest, an art and a recreation. 
—CHRISTOPHER MORLEY 


CHAPTER XIV 


ANALYSIS 


185. Wature of Analysis—The word analysis is derived 
from the Greek ana, meaning up, plus Jwein, meaning to loosen. 
When we loose a sentence, we take apart or we break up the sen- 
tence into its component parts. The antonym of analysis is 
synthesis, which means making up or putting together. ‘The study 
of Composition concerns itself, primarily, with the puiting to- 
gether of words in the most unified, the most clarified, and most 
effective manner. 


186. Purpose of Analysis.—Since Composition is a syn- 
thesizing or a putting together process, it is evident that before we 
can intelligently and advantageously put together words, phrases, 
or clauses, we need to know something about the relationship of 
words (syntax). We would not for a moment undertake to 
combine, haphazardly, several chemicals unless we had a definite 
knowledge of their nature and the proportions necessary to 
bring about the desired reaction. A knowledge of the words 
_ which go to make a sentence is likewise essential, all the more 
so because words are even more subtle than chemicals, and be- 
cause they are the medium of our daily discourse. 


The words we choose for our thought expression are largely 
dependent upon our knowledge of word relationship. Correct- 
ness, to a certain extent, at least, is a matter of knowing when to 
use a Singular or Plural verb, the Nominative or Objective case, 
a Simple or Complex sentence, or a Complex or a Compound 
sentence, etc. Our speaking and writing, therefore, is greatly 
aided by a knowledge of word relationship. 


Up to this point we have been considering only parts of 
sentences. Now we shall look at the sentence as a whole. 


258 
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SECTION A 
Parts of Analysis 


187. Parts of a Sentence or Clause.— 


1. Every sentence or clause contains four chief parts, expressed 
or understood: 


(a) The Subject Substantive. 

(b) Adjuncts to the Subject Substantive. 
(c) The Predicate Verb. 

(d) Adjuncts to the Predicate Verb. 


The first and the second together give us the Complete Subject: 
the third plus the fourth gives us the Complete Predicate. 
The first and the third are absolutely essential in every sentence. 


Men of prominence gathered at the hotel. 


Men is the Subject Substantive; gathered is the Predicate Verb. 
Of prominence is the adjunct to the Subject Substantive. 
At the hotel is the adjunct to the Predicate Verb. Gathered at 
the hotel is the Complete Predicate. Men of prominence is 
the Complete Subject. The words men and gathered are 
absolutely necessary. The first step in analysis, therefore, is 
to look for these four major sentence or clause parts. 


2. A Subordinate clause may be treated similarly to the foregoing 
sentence: 
The child, whose pretty dress of silk was now beyond repair, cried 
bitterly. 
Whose preity dress of silk was now beyond repair is the clause. 
Dress is the Subject Substantive. Was is the Predicate Verb. 
Whose pretty —— of silk are the adjuncts to the Subject Sub- 
stantive. Now beyond repair are the adjuncts to the Predicate 
Verb. Whose pretty dress of silk is the Complete Subject. 
Was now beyond repair is the Complete Predicate. 


3. In a Complex sentence the Subordinate clause, or clauses, is 
considered a part of the Complete Subject or the Complete 
Predicate. 


the Predicate Verb. The es which cetee y 
Top is the Complete Subject. Was extinguished 
after a hundred men were rushed to the scene is the © 
Predicate. a3 


4. The Independent. clauses in a Compound sentence would be — 
treated as individual sentences. 


188. The Subject Substantive —The Subject Substantive 
must be a noun or noun-equivalent: 


1. Noun: 
Too much candy is injurious. 
2. Pronoun: 
She was hailed as a great singer. 
3. Infinitive: 
To work is to succeed, 
4. Gerund: 


Telling the truth when the consequences are dire requires a ster- 
ling moral nature. 


5. Phrase: 

“Tn the beginning” are the first words. 
6. Verbal Noun: 

Skating is good sport. 
7. Adjective: 


The good is ofttimes not good enough. 


; 
{ 
| 


8. Quotation: 


“Fail!” came from the audience. 
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9. Clause: 
What he says is true. 


189. Adjuncts to Subject Substantive.— 
1. Adjective: 
A beneficial art 
A July day 
My book 
George’s boy 
2. Participle: 
Crying children 
3. Infinitive: 
Prizes to be won are here by the score. 
4. Appositive: 
These lakes, the heritage of man, are not for his polution. 
' 5. Phrase: 


Flowers of many colors grow there. 


6. Clause: 
Money, which is generally the root of all evil, may be just as great a 
blessing. 
190. The Subject may be compounded in nature: 


The road, the fence, and the fields were almost hidden beneath the 
heavy snowfall. 
Goodness and Mercy shall follow you. 


The real subject may be used with an Expletive (or Temporary) 


subject: 
It is true that he is going. (that he is going is the Effective or Real 
subject) 
This was his undoing, his failure to realize the importance of the 
problem. 


That seemed to be their motive, to elect Mr. Hull president. 


In these two sentences, likewise, Tis and That are Expletive 
subjects. 
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191. The Predicate Verb.— The Predicate Verb must be a 


Modal (Finite) verb. It may take any one of the following 
forms: 


1. 


oO 


Complete Intransitive Verb: 


The earth revolves. 


. Incomplete Intransitive Verb: 


We are all helpless creatures. 


. Transitive Active Verb: 


With Direct Object: Save the child. 

With Indirect and Secondary Object: Give us our vote. 

With Direct Object and Object Complement: That one vote 
made him a senator. 


. Transitive Passive Verb: 


All present were given souvenirs. 


192. Adjuncts to the Predicate Verb. 


. Adverb: 


Come now. 


. Adjective: 


The pear is good. 


. Participle: 


He came along, ambling and beckoning. 


. Infinitive: 


He came to sell her an automobile. 


. Phrasal Adverb: 


Come along one by one. 


. Adverbial Object: 


He had much time to spare. 


. Gerund: 


For fast sailing, canoes are best. 
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8. Quotations: 
_ They shouted “Bravol” 


9. Absolute Expression: 
The days move on, we falling by the way. 


10. Clause: 


I see what you want. 


11. Objects: 
(a) Direct: 


I gave provisions. 
I gave clothes, flour, and money. (Compound Direct 
Object) 


(b) Indirect Object: 


I gave them provisions. 
I gave the Smiths, the Havers, and the Henrys provisions. 
(Compound Indirect Object) 


(c) Secondary Object: 


He taught me German. 
He taught me German, French, and Italian. (Compound 
Secondary Object) 


(d) Predicate Complement: 


The poet is the prophet. 
The poet is a prophet, a priest, and an interpreter. (Com- 
pound Predicate Complement) 


(e) Object Complement: 


They called him captain. 
They called him captain, “Dad,” and Frank. (Compound 
Object Complement) 


(f) Retained Object: 


I was taught French. 
I was taught French, Italian, and Spanish. (Compound 
Retained Object) 
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(g) Cognate Object: 


He breathed a short, quick breath. 
He breathed a sigh—a petition—a prayer. (Compound 
Cognate Object) 


12. Phrases: 


We left in the morning on our sleighs. 


13. Clauses: 
Come when the weather is more favorable, when the boys are at home, 
and when the house is warmer. 
14. Tt, this, and that may be used as Expletive Objects: 


We regarded i¢ cruel to act thus. 
They commanded this—to go up immediately. 
That we will not do—go when our consciences forbid. 


The real objects are 


To act thus 
To go up immediately 
Go when our consciences forbid 


193. Independent Elements.—The Independent Elements 
are not a part of the logical sentence. 


1. Interjections: 
Ah! Theard it again. 


2. Direct Address: 
Arthur, was that you? 


3. Exclamations: 
Hold him! I was looking for him. 


4. Parenthetical Expressions: 


I am, indeed, here. (word) 

Iam, after all, here. (phrase) 

Tam, as I told you before, going to-morrow. (clause) 
Tam, to be precise, twenty-three years old. (infinitive) 
Tam, J admit, your friend. (clause) 

Tam, yes, your friend. (pro-sentence adverb) 

Tam, laying all jokes aside, twenty-three. (verbal) 
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If the Parenthetical expression qualifies anything at all, it 


would have to be the verb: 
I see, indeed, the spot. 


The verb-qualifying nature of indeed might be shown thus: 


I very much see (entirely see) the spot. 
I without a question (unquestionably) see the spot. 


5. Nominative Absolute: 


I took my leave, this being completed. 


SECTION B 


Methods of Analysis 


194. Detailed Analysis.—The form given below is suitable 
where the syntax of every word in the sentence is to be given. 


Those who speak thus are biased in no small degree. 


1. Those 


2. who speak thus 
(a) who 


(b) speak 
(c) thus 


3. are biased 


4. in no small degree 
(a) in 
(b) no 
(c) small 
(d) degree 


Subject Substantive 


Adjectival Clause (those) 

Relative Pronoun, Subject 
Substantive 

Predicate Verb 

Adverb (speak) 


Predicate. Verb 


Adverbial Phrase (are biased) 
Preposition 

Adjective (degree) 

Adjective (degree) 

Object (of in) 


Note: The words qualified are placed in parenthesis. 


195. General Analysis.—In this type of analysis the four 
basic parts of the sentence (Predicate Verb and Adjuncts— 
Subject Substantive and Adjuncts) are revealed. The chart 
submitted on the next page is equally suitable for Simple, Com- 


plex, or Compound sentences. 


in chart.) 


(See page 267 for sentences used 
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1. It is by no means true that all hawks are seriously destructive 
of desirable bird and animal life—WALTER PRICHARD EATON 

2. That there should be divine dreams seems unreasonably 
doubted by Aristotle—Str Tuoomas BROWNE 

3. In the ocean-horizon I took untiring delight.—James RUSSELL 
LOWELL 

4. Alas and alas! you may take it how you will; but the services 
of no single individual are indispensable-—Rosert Lovts 
STEVENSON 


196. Punctuation and Analysis.—It is very important that 
the punctuation of a sentence be examined before beginning the 
analysis. A comma will often determine the syntax of a word. 


Reading good books constantly, improves the mind. 


The comma after constantly makes that word qualify the gerund 
reading. 

Reading good books, constantly improves the mind. 
Constantly is again an adverb; but it qualifies the verb improves 
instead of the gerund reading. 

She said the man was a thief. 
(That) the man was a thief is an object clause, Direct object of 
the verb said. 


“‘She,”’ said the man, “‘was a thief.” 


The object clause now is she was a thief. 


197. Ellipsis.— 

1. In analysis, ellipsis must constantly be regarded; otherwise 
the true meaning of the sentence is often sacrificed. Ellipsis, 
in itself, is proper; monotonous repetition is thereby avoided. 
In analysis, supply ellipsis only when it is absolutely required 
to maintain the original meaning. 


He is not so old as I (am old). 
(You) Leave me! 


[Ch. _ 


1 
Observe the following elliptical sentences: : 
Mathematics makes for exactness; reading (makes) for versatility. 
While (Henry was) walking, he stumbled. ; 

This town is larger than that (is large). 

The boys played the instruments as men (play the instruments). 

(If I had) Had I your ability, I should be encouraged. 

Had he only responded! (I should then be at peace). 

He received the wound (in) that way. 

(I) Thank you. 

Though (he was) tired, he was happy. 
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2. Faulty elliptical sentences: 
Ihave (walked) and shall always walk to my work. (walked— 
walk) 
The coach asks us to play as long as they (played). (asks—played) 
The men were at last quiet, and the concert (was) given. (were— 
was given) 


198. It should be borne in mind that the use of the word in 
the sentence determines its part of speech and syntax. Three 
words, not, only, and almost are good examples of the variation 
that may occur in the use of words. 


1. Use of Not: 
Qualifying Verb: I am not ready. 
Qualifying Adjective: He is mot kind. 
Qualifying Adverb: He came noé very early. 
Part of Subject: Nota sound came to our ears. 
Part of Object: He gave not a cent. 


2. Use of Only: 
Qualifying Verb: He only whispered. 
Qualifying Adjective: He is only timid. 
Qualifying Adverb: He sang only softly. 
Part of Subject: Only men are admitted. 
Part of Object: He gave money only. 


3. Use of Almost: 


Qualifying Verb: He almost cried. 

Qualifying Adjective: He is almost dead. 
Qualifying Adverb: He came almost immediately. 
Part of Subject: Almost two years passed by. 

Part of Object: The group donated almost nothing. 
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199. Miscellaneous Sentences.— 


1. My brother John’s book is lost. 
The two words brother John’s should be considered as a single 
name—a possessive adjective, qualifying the noun book. 

2. The poem of “Lycidas”’ is an outstanding elegy. 


“‘Lycidas” here may be regarded as an appositive, for that 
is its function in the sentence—that of renaming. We may 
say, then, that the phrase of ‘‘Lycidas”’ is in apposition or that 
“Lycidas”’ is the appositive, introduced by of. 


3. I have never thought much of him as an artist. 


Artist here is in apposition with him. Or, artist is the Direct ob- 
ject of the verb in the elliptical clause, I have never thought 
much of him as I would think of an ariist. 


4. His patience as a teacher was commendable. 
As a teacher might be rendered thus: as a teacher has patience; 
teacher would be subject of the verb has. 

5. Is yonder the tree? 
Yonder is an adjective, qualifying tree understood, ‘Is yonder 
(tree) the tree?” 

6. He did not know what to do next. 


For analyzing purposes, this sentence should read, “‘He did not 
know what (he was) to do next.”” What is a Subordinate con- 
junction, Direct object of to do. To do is an infinitive, used as a 
Predicate Complement. Next is an adverb, qualifying to do. 


7. Tell me how to do it. 


How is an Adverbial conjunction, qualifying to do. To do is an 
Infinitive—Predicate Complement (how J am to do it). How 
(I am) to do it is the Secondary object of ¢ell. 


8. I know how to get the flowers. 


How is an Adverbial conjunction, qualifying to get. To get is 
an Infinitive, the Predicate Complement of was Understood. 
The sentence with the ellipsis would read, ‘‘I know how (I was) 
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to get the flowers.” How to get the flowers is the Direct object 
of know. ; 

9. I knew Mary to go two days without food. 
Mary is the subject of the infinitive to go. (for) two days is an 
Adverbial phrase, qualifying to go. Without food is also an 
Adverbial phrase, qualifying to go. 

10. They waited an hour longer. 


Hour may be considered as part of the Adverbial phrase, (by) an 
hour, qualifying longer. Similarly might be rendered the sen- 
tence: It is a yard too short (too short by a yard). 

11. I don’t know but that I shall go. 


The expression but that performs the office of a phrasal Subordi- 
nate conjunction. ‘The entire clause but that I shall go is Direct 
object of know. 


12. There was an indefinable something in their speech. 
Something is here a noun. 
13. This flower has lost somewhat of its color. 


Somewhat is a pronoun, Direct object of has lost. This might 
be made clearer by substituting for somewhat words expressing 
its meaning: This flower has lost a certain amount of its color. 


14. Your ideal general is never misunderstood. 
Your here is an Indefinite adjective. 
15. Such houses as these are cheaply built. 


As is a Subordinate conjunction introducing the clause as these 
(are). These is the subject of are. 


16. There was not a man but was stirred. 


But is the equivalent of that — — not (that was not stirred). But, 
therefore, is used here as a Relative conjunction, with, of course, 
the negative not implied. 


17. The stick is just the right width. 


Just is an adverb, qualifying the adjective right. This relation- 
ship is clarified by rendering the sentence, The stick is (of) just 
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the right width. The phrase of — — width is the Predicate Com- 
plement of is. 

18. He called me that (a liar). 
That is the Object Complement. 

19. I misjudged it for a rabbit. 
The phrase for a rabbit is the Object Complement. 

20. He appointed me as chairman. 


As is a mere transitional word. Chairman is the Object Comple- 
ment. The sentence might also be rendered in an elliptical 
sense, ‘‘He appointed me (to act) as (a) chairman (would act).” 
This is unnecessary, however; for it merely complicates, need- 
lessly, the construction. 

21. The poultice is applied hot. 
Hot is a Predicate Complement in the elliptical clause (while it 
is) hot, the entire Adverbial clause qualifying is applied. 

22. We thought best to give him a dollar. 


Best is the Predicate Complement of would be in the elliptical 
clause (that it would be) best to give him a dollar. This entire 
clause is the Direct object of thought. The real subject in the 
Subordinate clause is to give him a dollar. 


23. Prizes of $1,000 were awarded, the winner to have one-third. 


The italicized portion is an Absolute expression. 


24. She tried her best to play the piano. 
Her and best are adjectives, qualifying try understood, She tried 
her best (try). 
25. Do this if you like. 
You is the subject of the verb like. Jt is the object understood, 
if you like (it). ‘The entire Adverbial clause qualifies the verb do. 
26. Ten to one it is true. 


Ten to one is here a Phrasal adverb qualifying the Predicate 
Complement true. 
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27. Please go. 4 
Fully expressed the sentence reads, “(Will you) please go?” 
You is the subject. Will please is the predicate. Go is an 
infinitive, object of will please. 

. 28. How do you do? 


You is the subject. Do do is the predicate. How is an Inter- 
rogative adverb. 


29. Get you gone. 
(You), understood, is the subject. Get is the predicate. You 
is a Reflexive object of get. (to have) gone is the infinitive 
Object Complement. 

30. If you please. 
It is the subject (If it please you). Please is the predicate. You 
is the Direct object. 

31. My brother was born first; then I. 
Then is a Coérdinate conjunction. J is the subject of (come)— 
then I (come). 

32. Our study here was profitable. 


Here is an adverb, qualifying (pursued). Our study (which we 
pursued) here, was profitable. 
33. Can’st tell. 


(Thou), understood, is the Subject. Can’st is the predicate. 
Tell is an infinitive, Direct object of can’st. 


34, He is as good as he can be. 
The first as is qualified by the Adverbial clause as he can be. 


35. He was better in the morning than he was in the evening. 


Better is qualified by the clause than he was in the evening. This 
Subordinate clause, then, is an Adverbial clause, for it qualifies 
the Predicate Adjective better. 


36. This is worth considering. 


Worth is a Predicate Adjective. Considering is an Adverb, 
qualifying worth. 
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37. This pencil is worth five cents. 


Worth is a Predicate Adjective. Five is an adverb, qualifying 
cents. Cents is an adverb, qualifying the Predicate Adjective 
worth. 


Exercises 


Analyze, according to the directions in section 194, the sen- 
tences in the following exercises: 

1. It was quite refreshing — — when, in the course of the 
morning, a horn blew, and a stage-coach whirled through the 
street, with outside passengers stuck all over it, cowering under 
cotton uumbrellas, and seethed together, and reeking with the 
steams of wet box-coats and upper Benjamins.—WASHINGTON 
IRVING 

2. He (Thoreau) approached Nature rather as a poet.—FRED 
LEwis PATTEE 

3. I was much pleased to find myself with Johnson at Green- 
wich, which he celebrates in his London as a favorite scene. 
— JAMES BOSWELL 

4. Since brass, nor stone, nor earth, nor boundless sea, 

But sad mortality o’er-sways their power, 
How with this rage shall beauty hold a plea, 
Whose action is no stronger than a flower? 
—WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 

5. I looked, then, after Christian, to see him go up the hill, 
where I perceived he fell from running to going, and from 
going to clambering upon his hands and his knees, because of the 
steepness of the place.—JOHN BUNYAN 

6. Although I dispraise not the defense of just immunities, yet 
love my peace better, if that were all—Joun MILTon 

7. Was forty, then, too old for work like thisp—Conrap 
AIKEN 

8. Redeemed were the forests, the beasts and the men, 

And only the vulture dared again 
By the far, lone mountains of the moon 
To cry, in the silence, the Congo tune: .. . 
—VACHEL LINDSAY 
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9. As the true principal I rank that independence, which 
raises a man above servitude, or daily toil for the profit of others, 
yet not above the necessity of industry and a frugal simplicity of 
domestic life; and the accompanying unambitious, but solid and 
religious, education, which has rendered few books familiar, the 
Bible, and the Liturgy or Hymn book.—SamMuEL TAYLOR 
COLERIDGE 

10. In some respects the better a book is, the less it demands 
from binding.—CHaARLES LAMB 

11. Had Mr. Wordsworth’s poems been the silly, the childish 
things, which they were for a long time described as being; had 
they been really distinguished from the compositions of other 
poets merely by meanness of language and inanity of thought; 
had they indeed contained nothing more than what is found in 
the parodies and pretended imitations of them; they must have 
sunk at once, a dead-weight, into oblivion, and have dragged 
the preface along with them.—SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE 

12. For a while the water foamed and eddied violently about 
Ben-Hur, taxing all his strength to hold to the support and at 
the same time keep the Roman’s head above the surface—LEw 
WALLACE 

13. The sea was meant to be looked at from shore, as moun- 
tains are from the plain.—JAMEs RussELL LOWELL 

14. The boys and girls were sitting straight and silent in their 
places, in something like a fit of apprehension and unpreparedness 
at such a great emergency.—SARAH ORNE JEWETT 

15. If it be you that stir these daughters’ hearts 

Against their father, fool me not so much 

To bear it tamely; touch me with noble anger, 
And let not women’s weapons, waterdrops, 

Stain my man’s cheeks!—WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 

16. Yes, yes, you may believe me or not, as you please; but 
truths are by no means the wiry Methuselahs some people think 
them.—HENrRIK IBSEN 

17. The immigrants will not understand my music with their 


brains or their ears, but with their hearts and their souls —IsraEL 
ZANGWILL 
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18. We have been proud of our industrial achievement, but 
we have not hitherto stopped thoughtfully enough to count the 
human cost, the cost of lives snuffed out, of energies over- 
taxed and broken, the fearful physical and spiritual cost to 
the men and women and children upon whom the dead 
weight and burden of it all has fallen pitilessly the years 
through.—Wooprow WILSON 

19. The foundation of talent is imagination, which is not, if 
I understand aught, anything else than sensibility of mind; just 
as sensibility, perhaps, is nothing else than imagination of the 
heart.— VINET 

20. And Jesus said unto them, Come ye after me, and I will 
make you to become fishers of men.—BIBLE 

21. Although only a country lawyer without executive ex- 
perience, he did not flinch from assuming the leadership of a 
great nation in one of the gravest crises of its national history, 
from becoming commander-in-chief of an army of a million men, 
and from spending $3,000,000,000 in the prosecution of a 
war.—HERBERT CROLY 

22. A book is essentially not a talked thing, but a written 
thing; and written, not with the view of mere communication, 
but of permanence.—JOHN RUSKIN 

23. Life only avails, not the having lived—RatpH WaLpo 


EMERSON 
24. To reproduce the freshness and wonder of the first view 
of the obvious world is one of the greatest achievements of the 
imagination.—SAMUEL McCuorp CROTHERS 
25. As in a theatre, the eyes of men, 
After a well-grac’d actor leaves the stage, 
Are idly bent on him that enters next, 
Thinking his prattle to be tedious; 
Even so, or with much more contempt, men’s eyes 
Did scowl on gentle Richard; no man cried 
‘God save him!’—WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 


CHAPTER - XV 
ENGLISH GRAMMAR AND PUNCTUATION 


200. English Grammar and Punctuation.—It is not the 
purpose of the author to present a complete discussion of punctua- 
tion in this section, rather to show wherein Punctuation relies 
upon Grammar and grammatical nomenclature to explain the 
conditions under which the various punctuation marks are used. 
It will be found, however, that the rules herein presented are 
those generally needed in ordinary writing. Writers differ in 
their use of the punctuation symbols. Some overpunctuate, 
while others underpunctuate. Punctuation rules, in many 
instances, are arbitrary. Only occasionally may we say that a 
certain mark, and only a certain mark, is correct. Of necessity 
the rules of punctuation should be as nearly uniform as possible 
so as to insure intelligent reading throughout the nation. Gen- 
erally considered, marks of punctuation should be used where 
they will facilitate reading, and where they will maintain proper 
sentence and thought values. ‘The comma, since it represents the 
shortest pause or the slightest separation, is especially flexible 
in its use. ‘The end to be attained is so to punctuate that each 
sentence element will be given its due significance. As a general 
rule, good sentences require less punctuation than poor ones. 


201. Nouns.— 
1. Inaseries of nouns or pronouns, the comma is used: 
Much coal is mined in New York, Pennsylvania, and West 
Virginia. 
He, she, and I will do it. 
The comma after Pennsylvania and she is used to maintain 


strict equality of the serial units or items. When the comma 
is omitted between the last two items of a series, as in 


We divided the work, John, James, Henry and I doing equal 
amounts. : 
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the implication may be that Henry and I are smaller boys, 
capable, perhaps, of doing less. There are three allotments 
of work therefore. The comma after Henry would change 
the serial units to four. 


2. Nouns of Address and their adjuncts, regarded as Inde- 
pendent elements, are set off by commas: 
Men of Pennsylvania, come forward. 
Children, you must obey your parents. 


3. Nouns and their adjuncts in apposition are set off by commas: 
Faith, the mainspring of christian character, should be cultivated 
by all. 
The house, a red brick building, was built a hundred years ago. 


4. Appositive nouns and their adjuncts, when used in the sense 
of full explanation, may be set off by dashes: 
A man who would follow any one of the six fine arts—music, 
literature, sculpture, painting, architecture, dancing—must have 
an emotional nature. 


5. When a noun or pronoun is in apposition with two or more 
preceding items, the dash should precede the noun or pronoun, 
which in this use summarizes the items or series which pre- 
cedes: 

A fireplace, a rocker, a book—these can make an evening memor- 
able. 


6. When the verb in a title is omitted between the Subject 
Substantive and the Predicate Noun, the colon is used: 


Byron: Poet of the Ocean 
Milton: Songster of Eternity 


7. Nouns or pronouns referring to deity are capitalized: 
God 
He (Christ) 
The Almighty 
The Three In One 


8. Personified Nouns are capitalized: 
Nature speaks whenever we choose to listen. 
For the believer, Death has lost its sting. 
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202. Adjectives.— ; 


1. Between coérdinate, consecutive adjectives a comma is used: 


What shall be said to this heart-piercing, reason-bewildering fact? 
—Joun Henry NEWMAN 
A short, stocky, robust figure came into view. 


2. Appositive adjectives are set off by commas: 


The house, cold and dreary, presented a forbidding appearance. 
Solid and massive, the old fortress stood. 


3. A series of codrdinate adjectives are set off by commas. 
There is considerable variation in the use of a comma between 
the last two adjectives in the series. As a general rule, it is 
better to use the comma in order to maintain the strict 
identity of each item in the series. 


Red, blue, and white flags were displayed. 


There are instances where the sentence indicates the number 
of qualities that characterize a certain noun. A comma 
would, accordingly, not absolutely be needed, as in 


We sold flags of five different colors, namely red, blue, whiie, 
green, and orange. 


There are times when it would be incorrect to use the comma 
between the last two adjectives in a series, as in 


The first, second, third and fourth groups are to take their three 
respective places. 


It is desired here to state that the first group has a particular 
place, the second group another, and the third and fourth 
groups together still another. We might well question the 
advisability of stating this thoughtin this manner. The sen- 
tence should doubtless be recast so as to make the grouping 
unmistakably clear to the reader. 


4. Proper adjectives are capitalized: 


German industry 
Florida lands 
Atlantic ships 


. 
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203. Verbs.— 

. When the codrdinate members of a Compound predicate are 
far separated, it is advisable to use a comma after the first 
codrdinate member: 


We begin our days on this earth in a world of glory and inexplicable 
wonder, and end them in a world that has grown sere and cold. 


. When the second coérdinate member of a Compound predi- 
cate states an adversative idea, the comma should follow the 
first member: 


He came home early, but did not arrive in time to see the guests 
leave. 


. Codrdinate verbs in the form of a series should be set off by 
commas: 


Verbs: We work, rest, and work again. 

Infinitive: To work, to toil, to labor—that is a monotonous 
procedure. 

Gerund: Singing, playing, and laughing was heard. 

Participle: Climbing, crawling, and pulling, we safely reached 
the upper ledge of rock. 


. When a verb is omitted, a comma should be used to indicate 
the ellipsis, except it occur at the end of a sentence: 


Proper eating makes for bodily health; proper reading, for mental 
health. 
The spirit is first; the mind, second. 


204. Adverbs.— 
. Parenthetical (Independent) adverbs are set off by commas: 


You are, indeed, going? 
They did not, surely, go without it. 


. A series of adverbs are set off by commas: 
He went quietly, quickly, and willingly. 


. When an adverb introduces a sentence, a comma is needed if 
the meaning otherwise would not be immediately clear: 


Long before she had received the letter. 
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Upon first reading, this sentence is incomplete and meaningless 
for the reason that she had received the letter has, at first thought, 
the force of a Subordinate clause. The comma after before 
clarifies the meaning: 

Long before, she had received the letter. 


Long before now qualifies the verb had received. 
4. When clearness is aided, a comma should be used after a 
Conjunctive adverb: 


I shall not go; however, much may be said by those who desire 
me to go. 


Tf the comma were omitted after however, the second member 
of this codrdinate Compound sentence might have, at first 
reading, the force of a Subordinate clause. 


Peace on earth presupposes a world of peace-loving creatures; 
however, we may state it differently. 

We are gaining in production; besides, all this makes for more 
credit abroad. 


In these sentences the comma after the Conjunctive adverb 
insures correct reading at once. It is true that the semicolon 
before the Conjunctive adverb would, as ordinarily used, be 
indicative of the Independent nature of the clause that follows. 


205. Interjections.— 
1. Mild interjections are set off by commas: 


Well, we are here. 
Now, where shall I meet you. 


2. Strong interjections are set off by exclamation points: 
Go! It is your last opportunity! : 
Alas! How can I do it! 
206. Phrases.— 
1. Commas are used to set off phrases in a series: 
In health, in strength, and in wealth we are blessed. 


If commas are used within the serial members, semicolons 
are necessary : 
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We proceed from ignorance to knowledge; from weakness to 
strength; and from mortality, we hope, to immortality. 


What is true of the Prepositional phrases would also be true 
of Participial, Gerundial, and Infinitive phrases. 


2. Appositive phrases are set off by commas: 


Wisdom, knowing what to do, differs from knowledge, knowing how 
to do. (Gerundial phrases) 

This method, to can the corn by cold-pack, is preferred to that. 
(Infinitive phrase) 

The new road, by way of Lebanon, is the better one. (Preposi- 
tional] phrase) 


3. Independent phrases are separated from the remainder of the 
sentence by commas: (Dashes, parentheses, and brackets are, 
however, also used, particularly in violent changes of con- 
struction, the inclusion of explanatory material not neces- 
sarily a part of the subject, or the inclusion of material by 
some writer other than the original one.) 


This being admitted, I shall proceed to my next point. (Participial 
phrase) 

To speak truly, are you going? (Infinitive phrase) 

In the last analysis, is it worthy of our consideration? (Preposi- 
tional phrase) 


4. Non-Limiting phrases are set off by commas: 


Mr. Roosevelt, in the front row on the platform, will some day be 
President. (Prepositional phrase) 

The Oregon, flying the Admiral’s flag, steamed up the bay. (Parti- 
cipial phrase) 

We purchased an automatic door, to open and close as we directed. 
(Infinitive phrase) 


5. Introductory phrases require punctuation when without it 
the meaning would not be immediately clear: 


In order to run the body must be in excellent condition. (In- 
finitive phrase) 


The reader of this sentence is inclined to regard, at first 
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sight, the noun body as object of the infinitive to run. To 
aid in proper reading, a comma should be placed after run: 


In order to run, the body must be in excellent condition. 
In many instances of suffering and sickness we heard but little. 
(Prepositional phrase) 


The writer may not desire to make the Prepositional phrase of 
suffering an Adjectival phrase qualifying the noun imstances, 
but rather an Adverbial phrase qualifying the verb heard. A 
comma, therefore, should be placed after zmstances. 


In many instances, of suffering and sickness we heard but little. 
Going in this direction for many days we saw no other human being. 


The Prepositional phrase is intended here to qualify the verb 
saw and not the Participle going. To show this, a comma 
should be placed after the noun direction: 


Going in this direction, for many days we saw no other human 
being. 


. When the coérdinate phrases are of great length, it is well 
to insert a comma between them. The comma will maintain 
the division and assist in carrying forward the thought. 


To read day after day without once looking around at the world of 
men and women, and to live in the dreamland of fancy and im- 
agination will eventually make a man very inconsistent. 


The same principle is applicable in the case of the Participial, 
the Gerundial, and the Prepositional phrases. 


. Short Coérdinate phrases, however, need not be separated by 
commas: 


To go along without encouragement and to face the world with a 
smile require a most sanguine disposition. (Infinitive phrases) 

The man walking at top speed and swinging his umbrella furiously 
is the one who was fined $1000 for reckless driving. (Participial 
phrases) 

Braving ridicule and facing scorns and scoffs is not easy. (Gerundial 
phrases) 

Through the large grassy fields and over the leaf-strewn woods the 
girls walked slowly on. 
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or 


207. Clauses.— 


. Appositive clauses are set off by commas: (or by parentheses) 


The decision of the committee, that all members should be dropped 
who did not pay fees promptly, was upheld by the general 
membership. 

Syracuse (Franklin city some choose to call it) is the seat of Syracuse 
University. 


Sometimes, however, commas may be omitted, as in 


The members tried to decide the question whether the golf links 
should be reseeded this fall or next spring. 


. A series of Independent clauses are set off by commas: 


I played, I worked, I entertained. 


. Anoun clause of considerable length should be followed by a 


comma: 

That through all these years he took care of his mother when she was 
lying helpless upon a bed and when he himself was tired and almost 
penniless, should be considered with his application for this 
position. 


Otherwise, a noun clause used as subject, predicate comple- 
ment, or object is not set off by commas: 


That he is the man for the position is well known. 

One phrase which is not clear is whether the committee is to serve 
temporarily or for a period of two years. 

They asked me what I wanted. 


. When commas are used within one or more of the members in 


a series of codrdinate subordinate clauses, the semicolon should 

be used between each member of the series; otherwise commas 
will suffice: 

He said that he had left on the morning train; that he had gone as 

far as New York; that he had met his brother Henry there; and 


that, needing some money, his brother had given him fifty dollars, 
which some one had stolen before he arrived at the hotel. 


. Parenthetical (Independent Elements) clauses are set off by 


commas: 
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You are, I should say, eligible. 


6. A Subordinate clause which precedes a Principal clause is 
set off by a comma: 


As he turned, the automobile hit him. 
If we lie, the truth cries out. 


7. If the Subordinate clause follows the Principal clause, a comma 
is unnecessary if the clause is Limiting: 


Compare: I am very glad to subscribe, especially since Harry 
Gross is to contribute. 

With: Telephone me from the station if you meet with any 
difficulty. 


8. When an Adjectival clause restricts the meaning of its ante- 
cedent, it is said to be Limiting, and requires no punctuation. 
The Relative clause is so vitally connected to its antecedent, 
so essential to its meaning that it is attached just as closely to 
the antecedent as sentence structure will permit: 


The man (we do not yet know which man—any man) who is 
reading a book (this clause limits or restricts the application of 
man. It is no longer any man, but the one particular man who 
is reading a book) is the president of the plant. 

All who come will be greatly benefited. 


9. If the Adjectival clause is non-limiting, that is, does not limit 
or restrict the application of the antecedent, it is set off by 
commas. In this case the subject is already sufficiently 
specific to make unnecessary the further help of a clause. We 
know which object or person is meant before we ever come to 
the Relative or Adjectival clause: 

John Milton, (we know which person is meant—a man by the 
name of John Milton, no other) who wrote PARADISE LOST 
and PARADISE REGAINED, is considered to be one of 
England’s greatest poets. 


I called at Mr. Rush’s office, which is on the second floor in the 
Bank Building. 


10. When a Demonstrative adjective or Demonstrative pronoun 
is used, the Adjectival clause may or may not be set off by 
commas. The meaning must determine the punctuation: 
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This picture, which I received from home, is one of my treasures. 
(the implication is that the picture is well in the mind of both 
the speaker and the listener) 

This man who just now accosted you is a trustworthy citizen. 
(here the clause has the force of additional restriction) 

That which you hear is the ticking of my hall clock. (the feeling 
is here that the Adjectival clause fulfills a limiting or restrictive 
office) 

That, which I bought two years ago, is now showing signs of wear. 
(the Adjectival clause in this sentence does not have a restrictive 
or limiting function) 


11. When a clause, in syntax or thought, not a part of the 
sentence, is included in the sentence by way of afterthought or 
pause, it should be set off by a dash: 

When we approach death, we become very serious—very serious 
indeed. 

Philosophy seeks for an explanation of man and the universe— 
and the Bible gives it. 


12. When an Appositive or Adjectival clause expresses a side 
thought or strong feeling, the dash is preferable: 
T’reedom—which we bought with our blood in 1775—must be 
bought all over again. 
These United States—our own United States of America—are in 
danger of foreign domination. 


208. Sentences.— 

1. A period is used at the end of a complete Declarative or a 
(non-exclamatory) Imperative sentence—a sentence which 
makes an assertion: 

Come here to me. 

You will come, then, on Monday. (mild command) 
It is true. 

Leave me not now. 


2. An exclamation mark is used at the end of an Exclamatory 
sentence—a sentence which expresses strong feeling: 
How fast he rides! 
Who would have escaped it! 
All is lost! 
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3. An Interrogation mark is used at the end of an Interrogative 
sentence—a sentence which asks a question: 


What did you do? 
You mean that? (Do you mean that?) 


4. The colon separates two clauses in a Compound sentence when 
the second clause presents a thought that is immediately 
necessary. The first clause is often stated in such a manner 
that another statement follows of sheer necessity. The two 
clauses are too closely related to separate them with a period, 
even though the conjunction is omitted. 

(a) The second clause may be almost the exact equivalent of 
the first: 


I doubt whether this system will be successful here: it is 
not suited to our people and to our community. 


(b) The second clause may present a detailed account of the 
summary statement made in the first clause: 


His face presented a ghastly sight: the skin was bruised and 
dirty; the hair, matted and besmeared with blood; the 
eyes, sunken and bewildered; and the mouth, would you 
believe it, torn out of all recognition. 


The members composing the second clause, you will 
notice, are separated by semicolons. Commas here would 
be sufficient were the commas not necessary within the 
various members. The use of these commas makes 
necessary a higher mark between the codrdinate members 
in order to maintain their coequal relationship. Without 


the parenthetical clause, the sentence might be punctuated 
thus: 


His face presented a ghastly sight: the skin was bruised 
and dirty, the hair was matted and besmeared with blood, 
the eyes were sunken and bewildered, and the mouth 
was torn out of all recognition. 


(c) The second clause may present the items which are 
formally announced in the first clause: 


Try to observe the following: to receive the visitors with 
hospitality, to take their names and addresses accurately, 
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to invite them to inspect the factory, and to introduce 
them to the overseer who has charge of the shipping room. 

There are three causes: (these are) poverty, injustice, and 
indolence. 


5. When the second clause is only a partial explanation of the 
thought contained in the first clause, the semicolon is pre- 
ferably used: 


I do not like Shakespeare; that is I do not care for his narrative 
poems. 


When, however, the partial (or full) explanation partakes of 
an appositive nature, the comma is sufficient: 


He paid the same fee everybody else had to pay, namely five 
dollars. 


When enumerations are followed by a summarizing clause, 
the colon is used before the summarizing clause: 


Save diligently, pay promptly, and keep your word: these will 
bring you success in business. 


6. A semicolon separates two Codérdinate Independent clauses 
in a Compound sentence when the conjunction is omitted. 
The semicolon is preferred to the period particularly when 
emphasis, by a balanced or antithetical sentence, is desired: 


Industry supplies the motive power; intelligence supplies the 
directing power. 


7. A semicolon separates two Coérdinate Independent clauses in 
a Compound sentence when they are joined by a Conjunctive 
adverb such as (so, however, then, yet, still, accordingly, never- 
theless, also, thus, besides, consequently, moreover, hence, there- 
fore): 

I saw him step on the train at Williamsport; moreover I saw 
him enter the station at Washington. 


8. A semicolon separates two Codrdinate Independent clauses in 
a Compound sentence, connected by a Simple Coérdinate 
conjunction (and, but, for, or, nor, neither), when either one 
or both of these clauses contain commas: 
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9. 


I, indeed, spoke to him; but that should not influence the de- 
cision, it seems to me. 


A semicolon separates two Codrdinate Independent clauses in 
a Compound sentence, connected by a Simple Coérdinate 
conjunction, when either one or both clauses are long. It is 
impossible, as well as unwise, to set any definite limit to the 
number of words which these clauses may contain. This much 
may be said; that when there are ten or more words in any 
one of these clauses, it is well to consider the advisability of 
using a semicolon. When the clauses reach that length, the 
strain often becomes too great for a comma; and the semi- 
colon will at once be suggestive of the real relationship: 


A comma is ordinarily used between clauses of a Compound 
sentence that are connected by a Simple conjunction; but 
a comma should certainly not be used between clauses which 
are connected by a Conjunctive adverb. 


10. When the two Coédrdinate Independent clauses composing a 


Na 


Compound sentence are short and connected by a Simple 
Coérdinate conjunction, a comma between the two clauses 
is sufficient: 


Does the sun shine to warm the earth, or is the earth warmed 
because the sun shinesP—JoHN HENRY NEWMAN 


A semicolon separates the members of a series of Independent 
clauses when a comma, or commas, appears within any 
member, or members: 


“We are not now a group of thirteen loosely organized colonies; 
we are no longer pushing westward toward the Pacific coast; we 
are no longer fighting for recognition in the world of nations; 
and we are not looking about for financial support, praying 
that some nation may come to our rescue.” 


12. When expressions are introduced into the sentence which 


have no grammatical connection with the sentence, they are 
enclosed in parentheses: 


Walt Whitman writes (Preface to LEAvEs OF Grass) that “The 
Americans of all nations at any time upon the earth, have 
probably the fullest poetic nature.” 
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Exercises 


Punctuate the following exercises in accordance with the 
meaning which you think the author intended: 


1. Even the Delawares and Shawanoes the faithful allies of 
William Penn had at length been seduced by their blandishments 
-and the Iroquois the ancient enemies of Canada had half for- 
gotten their former hostility and well-nigh taken part against 
the British colonists.—FRANCIS PARKMAN 

2. However imperfect the weight and repetition of the fire 
made some impression on the walls and the Turks pushing their 
approaches to the edge of the ditch attempted to fill the enormous 
chasm and to build a road to the assault—_EDWARD GIBBON 

3. In a short time after Nero for reasons not sufficiently ex- 
plained resolved to defer his expedition into Greece.—Tacitus 

4. There lies the port the vessel puffs her sail 

There gloom the dark broad seas.—ALFRED TENNYSON 


5. I impeach him in the name of the people of India whose 
laws rights and liberties he has destroyed whose country he has 
laid waste and desolate.—EDMUND BURKE 


6. There is reason however to fear in the future three bad 
results first an absolute decline in the numbers of English French 
and Germans secondly as a consequence of this decline their sub- 
jugation by less civilized races and the extinction of their tradi- 
tion thirdly a revival of their numbers on a much lower plane 
of civilization after generations of selection of those who have 
neither intelligence nor foresight—_BERTRAND RUSSELL 

7. In that law no human weakness or error could exist by its 
essence it was infinite eternal immutable-—HENnry ADAMS 

8. To yield reverence to another to hold ourselves and our 
lives at his disposal is not slavery often it is the noblest state in 
which a man can live in this world.— JOHN RUSKIN 

9. You might have the rivers of England as pure as the 
crystal of the rock beautiful in falls in lakes in living pools so 
full of fish that you might take them out with your hands instead 
of nets.— JOHN RUSKIN 
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10. His masculine wife virago as she was and absolute mistress 
of the family as she justly boasted herself on all ordinary occasions 
was by this great loss terrified into silence and submission and 
compelled to hide from her husband’s observation the bursts 
of her female sorrow.—SIR WALTER SCOTT 

11. Thus however has our first Practical Inference from the 
Clothes-Philosophy that which respects Dandies been sufficiently 
drawn and we come now to the second concerning Tailors. 
—THoMAS CARLYLE 

12. Sometimes under Providence the lowly impulse of resent- 
ment leads to great achievement.— JAMES HARVEY ROBINSON 

13. Two Americans in particular stand out in this period 
namely William Edward Sawyer and Albon Man.—GerorcE W. 
ALDER 

14. The ideal of the fathers was a representative republicanism 
we have forsaken that ideal for the ideal of a direct democracy. 
—GLENN FRANK 

15. Then came the gilds on foot first the master smiths with 
garlands on their heads and banners and trumpets then the 
furriers apparelled in samite and scarlet silk with mantles of 
ermine and vair then the weavers richly bedight and the ten 
master tailors in white with crimson stars—Marco Poo 


CHAPTER XVI 
ENGLISH GRAMMAR AND SPELLING 


209. Grammar and Spelling.—In a language so irregularly 
constituted as the English language, it is difficult, well nigh im- 
possible, to formulate rules of spelling which are absolute. 
Exceptions occur in almost every instance. Spelling rules are 
helpful, however, in so far as they aid the mind in forming the 
proper mental image. A certain number of these rules depend 
upon Grammatical principles for their formulation. It is the 
purpose, therefore, of this section to present those rules of spelling 
which are directly related to Grammar. 


1. Adjectives end in ful (one /): 


Beautiful Mirthful 
Cheerful Truthful 
Faithful Useful 
Healthful Woeful 
Helpful Wonderful 


2. Compound Prepositions are written solid: 


Against Over 
Alongside Throughout 
Around Underneath 
Except Unto 

Into Within 
Outside Without 


3. The Pronouns any, every, no, and some are written solid with 
body, thing, or where: 


Anybody Nobody 
Anything Nothing 
Anywhere Nowhere 
Everybody Somebody 


201 
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Everything Something 

Everywhere Somewhere 
These pronouns, however, are often written separately 
with the pronoun one: 

Any one 

Every one 

No one 

Some one 


4. When nouns and adjectives are used with ful and like, they 
are written solid: 


Bluelike appearance Mirthful action 
Cupful of sugar Rueful expression 
Deathlike silence Tearful eye 
Flowerlike shape Warlike countenance 


Lifelike portrait 


5. Prefixes, partaking of an adverbial or prepositional nature, 
are written solid with the noun, preposition, or verb which 
follows: 


Aboard 

Afire 

Amid 
Anticlimax 
Around 
Ashore 
Asleep 
Bypath 
Bystanders 
Conjunction 
Foreknew 
Foresee 
Foretell 
Incoming 
Nonconductor 
Nonessential 
Nonresident 
Onlookers 
Outdo 
Outdoor 


Outlaw 
Outshine 
Outside 
Outweigh 
Overabundance 
Overcome 
Overdo 
Override 
Overthrow 
Prehistoric 
Reenforcement 
Reestablish 
Transatlantic 
Unchristian 
Undergo 
Underhand 
Undo 

Uplift 
Withdraw 
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But: 


Ex-president 
Pre-Shakespearean 
Non-Puritan 


6. A noun is usually written solid with another noun if the 
grammatical construction of the two words merges into one. 
We cannot explain the two nouns separately. Both nouns 
also lose their original meaning and combine to form one new 


idea: 
Aircraft Masterpiece 
Bookcase Nutshell 
Cavalryman Officeholder 
Classmate Plowboy 
Courtyard Railroad 
Daylight Schoolboy 
Doorstep Schoolmate 
Earthwork Seashore 
Footprint Seaside 
Footstep Shipwreck 
Graveyard Sunlight 
Manservant Textbook 


A trick test, which is however not absolute, may assist in 
determining the solid nature of Compound nouns. If the 
preposition of satisfies the sense, when the second member is 
used first, the nouns are in all likelihood written solid: 


Seaside (the side of the sea) 
Footprint (the print of the foot) 
Railroad (the road of rail) 
Shipwreck (the wreck of a ship) 
Clc: 


When the nouns retain their separate and individual meanings, 
the words are written separately: 


High school Machine shop 
Hymn book Pen filler 
Life preserver Post office 


Lightning rod Water wheel 
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A trick test may also be helpful here. When the preposition 
for satisfies the meaning, using the second member first, the 
two nouns are written separately: 


Post office [office for posting (letters)] 
Water wheel [a wheel for water (use)] 

High school [a school for higher (learning)] 
Pen filler (a filler for a pen) 


7. A noun and a gerund are written separately when the two 
retain their individual meaning: 


Dining room 
Drawing paper 
Drinking fountain 
Sewing class 
Weaving room 


But when the original meaning of the two words is lost, the 
two merging into one idea, a hyphen is used: 


Drawing-room (here may mean reception room, and not @ room 
for drawing) 


8. Nouns, pronouns, adverbs, adjectives, verbs, and prepositions 
may be used, one with the other, to form Compound words: 


Afterthought (preposition plus noun) 
Downfall (adverb plus verb) 
Frenchwoman (adjective plus noun) 
Offshoot (adverb plus noun) 

Pastime (verb plus noun) 

Withhold (preposition plus verb) 


Solid Words: 
Altogether Offset 
Backbite Otherwise 
Drawback Outdo 
Farewell Quarterstaff 
Fulfill Shortcomings 
Hamstring Welcome 
Henpeck Welfare 
Inborn Whitewash 
Income Widespread 


Trishman 


ied Maal 
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Hyphened Words: 


Broken-down man 
Cast-off clothing 
Cross-question him 
Deep-sea life 
Good-bye 
Hand-to-hand 
Head-on collision 
Left-hand machine 
Long-distance runner 
Man-at-arms 
One-man power 
Picked-up paper 


Played-out person 
Sea-green color 
Six-cylinder engine 
So-called 

Ten-cent charge 
Ten-dollar bill 
Ten-hour day 
Three-year course 
Two-mile walk 
Way-weary traveler 
Would-be gentleman 


9. An adverb and a participle are generally written separately: 


Gently flowing stream 
Never ending work 


Somewhat troubled countenance 


Sweetly smelling rose 
Well instructed boy 


Such exceptions as the following, of course, arise: 


Far-reaching effects 
Everlasting effects 
Til-pleased 
High-born citizens 


10. An adjective and a Participle in adjectival use (or noun used 
as a participle)are written with a hyphen: 


Best-laid plans 
Bright-eyed boy 
Dark-colored ribbon 
Double-faced scoundrel 
Evil-eyed salesman 
Good-natured student 
Hard-boiled egg 
Kind-hearted lady 
Long-lost dog 


Long-pointed pencils 
Mirth-loving girl 
Narrow-minded financier 
Old-fashioned furniture 
One-sided argument 
Sweet-smelling flower 
Tight-fisted miser 
Two-handled machine 
Four-seated automobile 
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11. A noun anda participle, when used adjectivally, (or a noun 
used as a participle) are spelled with a hyphen: 


Heart-rending cry Ocean-going vessel 
Home-coming time Rose-tinted cheek 
Tron-tipped spear Snow-capped 
Lion-hearted preacher Tailor-made suit 


Moss-clad roof 


12. Two adjectives combining to form one thought are written 
with a hyphen: 
Blue-green dress 
Bright-pink flower 
Dark-red sky 


13. Ultimate Test. The foregoing rules serve as mere sugges- 
tions. They call attention to the trend of modern usage. 
No number of rules will, however, be all inclusive. In 
the last analysis, the sense and use of words ina sentence 
must determine the spelling. Contrast: 

The long-forgotten book was returned. 

The book was long forgotten. 

The cast-off clothing were given to the poor. 
They cast off their clothing. 

At some times I am discouraged. 

Sometimes he is discouraged. 

The broken-down fence was repaired. 

The fence was broken down. 

A warlike spirit prevailed. 

A war like this is destructive. 

They attended the high school. 

A high-school building is necessary. 

A senseless boy will do much mischief sometimes. 
He was endowed with sense less than that of a boy. 
Down fall all the pictures. 

His downfall was anticipated. 

He picked up the coin. 

He gave me a picked-up coin. 

Did you see that played-out runner? 

The children played out in the yard. 
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Exercises in Spelling 


1. Make a list of one hundred fairly common words which, in 
your estimation, are difficult to spell. 

2. Bring to class a list of at least ten hyphened or compound 
words upon the spelling of which modern writers do not concur. 

3. Bring to class a list of fifty hyphened or solid words taken 
from good magazines. Account for their spelling. 


CHAPTER XVII 
ENGLISH GRAMMAR AND SENTENCE STRUCTURE 


210. Grammar and Sentence Structure.—The sentence is 
the basic unit of expressive and interpretive discourse. Sentences 
are formed by using words, phrases, and clauses—Sentence Units. 
The manner in which these words, phrases, and clauses are used 
in the sentence determines the clarity and the effectiveness of 
the sentence; for these sentence units may be found in many 
relationships. Grammar is vitally related to sentence structure 
in that it explains, in a large measure, the order and arrangement 
of these sentence units. 


211. Word Order.—In an uninflected language, such as the 
English (language), relationship of thought is most effectively 
shown by the position which the sentence elements take in the 
sentence. In general the sentence order is 


SUBJECT — PREDICATE — OBJECT 
The men lifted the log. 


What sentence units qualify depends often upon their position: 
The book im the bag is mine. (qualifying book) 
He sat in the chair. (qualifying saé) 


The first phrase is an Adjectival phrase, while the second phrase 
is an Adverbial phrase—their respective positions suggestive of 
this relationship. 


1. Noun and Pronoun: 


(a) As Subject: When a noun is used as the subject of a 
Declarative sentence, it is usually placed in the beginning 
of the sentence. This is accounted for by the fact that 
when the reader comes to the verb, the thing which the 
verb puts into action needs to be known: 


saw the parade. 
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This is meaningless; a noun or noun-equivalent is necessary. 
He saw the parade. 


When, however, it is desired to stress some other part of 
the sentence, the first position of the sentence is given over 
to the element which is to be stressed or emphasized: 


Here is the lost coin. 

Would he were here. 

““Come again,” shouted they. 

Immediately followed a declaration of rights. 


(b) As Object: 
(1) A Direct object normally follows the predicate: 
This old gentleman divided the money among them. 


Sometimes, when the meaning is sufficiently clear, 
the object may precede the subject and verb, as in 


This money the old gentleman divided among them. 


(2) The Indirect object normally comes between the verb 
and the Secondary object: 


We offered Mary a position. 


When the preposition is expressed, the Indirect object 
follows the Secondary object: 


We offered a position to Mary. 


The Indirect object may come first when it is to be 
emphasized: 


To Mary we offered a position. 
(3) The Object Complement follows the Direct object: 
These states made him president. 


If the word president is to be emphasized, it may also 
come first: 


A president these states made him. 
(c) As Predicate Complement: 


(1) Normally, the Predicate noun follows the verb: 
We are citizens. 


ay ndieeieees a eT Noy 2» Ye ms 
(a) Adjectives usually precede the noun they qua cally ( 
butive position): 


= 


_ z 


_ Kind words were spoken to the old man. = ae 


(b) Certain adjectives normally follow the Subject Su 
tive: . 
Nothing good was sold. 
Anything pretty will do. 
Something else was neglected. 


(c) If adjectives are to be emphasized, they are found in 
either the Appositive or the Predicate position: 


Good deeds are immortal. 
He was a prophet, wise and good. 
He seemed to be a man, mindful of his place. 


(d) An adjective normally follows the noun when it is used in | 
the Object Complement position: 


Much learning made him mad. 


(e) The Predicate adjective often comes first: 


Right you are. 
Holy is the Lord. 
Happy are they who do His bidding. 


3. Verbs: 
(a) Usually the verb follows the subject: 
Men of integrity are valuable. 
Those who were here before may come in first. 
(b) In Imperative and Interrogative sentences the verb may 
precede the subject: 


Are you here? 
Seemed he tired? 


This is especially true of Linking verbs. 
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4. Adverbs: 
(a) Ordinarily an Adverb is placed as closely as possible to 
the word qualified: 
She spoke rapidly. 
(b) Adverbs of Degree usually precede the word they qualify: 
He is rather old. 
Go very carefully. 
(c) When the adverbial idea is to be stressed, the adverb is 
often placed out of its regular position: 


There goes my fortune. 
Yesterday I saw him. 


This is especially true of Adverbs of Time and Place. 


5. Prepositions: 
(a) The prepositions usually precede the object: 
Come im the morning. 


The separation of the preposition from its object is not 
to be encouraged, except, perhaps, where the Relative 
pronoun is the object: 


Whom are you talking fo? 
This is the old lady whom I talked ¢o. 


It is better, however, to state the foregoing sentences thus: 


Whom are you addressing? 
or To whom are you talking? 
This is the old lady to whom I talked. 


6. Phrases: 
(a) Normally, Prepositional phrases follow the word, or words, 
they qualify: 
The tree im the garden was sprayed. 
They broke into the cellar. 
(b) Adverbial Prepositional phrases of Time and of Place 
often qualify the same word, or words: 


We take our dinner in the main dining room at seven o'clock. 
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(c) Adverbial Prepositional phrases, for emphasis, are placed 
first in the sentence: 


In the West there are many opportunities. 
At the station I saw him for the last time. 


(d) Participial phrases may 
(1) precede the Substantive: 
Hearing the alarm, we hastened to the fire. 
(2) follow the Substantive: 
Dogs, knowing their master, are not easily coaxed away. 
(3) follow the verb: 


He jumped from the window, seeing no other way of 
escape. 


(e) Infinitive phrases may precede or follow the word qualified. 
Its position is usually determined by its adjectival, adver- 
bial, or substantive nature: 


Here are reports to be made out. (qualifying reports) 


({) Gerundial phrases may occupy the various positions of a 
noun. 


(g) Independent phrases may appear wherever the thought 
suggests. 


Evidently, you are leaving. 
You are, evidently, leaving. 
You are leaving, evidently. 


7. Clauses. 


(a) Subordinate clauses, as a rule, follow the word or words 
qualified: 
Those who see me will be helped. 


Will you write as soon as convenient? 


(b) For emphasis a Subordinate clause may appear first in the 
sentence: 


When we are ready, will you help us? 
If they work hard, we shall raise their salaries. 
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212. Agreement of Sentence Elements.—In this discus- 
sion of the agreement of sentence elements, both Concord and 
Government will be considered. Concord is the agreement of 
two connected words in case, gender, number, person, mode, or 
tense. Government is the power invested in certain words to 
determine the case of nouns or pronouns. Agreement of sen- 
tence elements is so wholly a grammatical question that its 
inclusion in a book of grammar is proper and poignant. The 
chief reason why pupils find it difficult to use case and number 
correctly is that they do not understand the grammatical 
principles underlying their use. 


213. A Modal verb agrees with its subject in Number and 
Person: 
The men run. 
The man runs. 
Thou runnest. 


In the first sentence the verb run has that form which shows that 
it is of the same number and person as its subject: Third person, 
Plural number. In the second sentence the verb has under- 
gone a change, runs, to indicate the change in Number, from 
Plural number to Singular number. In the third sentence the 
verb has again changed to indicate a change in Person, runnest, 
from Third person to Second person. 


1. A Singular noun is often qualified by two adjectives which 
impart to the noun a plural, rather than a singular meaning. 
The verb therefore is plural: 


English and American literatures ave both given this semester. 
Mental and spiritual training ave both considered. 


2. Certain Collective nouns may be followed by either a Singular 
or Plural verb, depending upon the meaning: 
The committee is of one opinion. 
The committee are divided in their opinions. 


Such words as the following should be used carefully: class, 
government, cabinet, assembly, senate, etc. Ordinarily, how- 
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ever, a Collective noun requires a Singular verb, irrespective 
of modifiers: 


A group of boys and girls was seen on the ice. 
A flock of redbirds is flying over the building. 


3. Sometimes a plural noun may represent a singular idea. A 
Singular verb is then used: 


Burns’s Poems is a wonderful collection. 
Five cents was the price. 


4. Words such as few, many, the rest, several, and a number (when 
not representing a numeral) require a Plural verb: 


Several are here. 
A few of the packages were mailed. 
A number (of people) are coming on the evening train. 


5. Some, most, and none may take either a Singular or Plural verb: 


Some of the corn is rotting. (with noun of bulk) 
Some of the neighbors are attending. 


Most of the sugar ts sold. 
Most of the trees are oaks. 


None of the meat was eaten. 
None of the members have organized into groups. 


None requires a plural verb when it is qualified by a so-called 
Plural phrase (None of the members), and a Singular verb when 
qualified by a Collective noun or by a noun of bulk. In all 
other uses the meaning must determine the Number of the 
verb. 


6. When a subject consists of two or more Coérdinate nouns, a 
Plural verb is used: 


Health and happiness are a blessing. 


7. When two or more Coérdinate nouns refer to the same person 
or thing, a Singular verb is used: 


A soldier in war and a minister in peace is what he was. 
The picture and frame was broken. (one article) 
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8. 


When the subject consists of a Singular noun and a Plural 
noun, joined by either — — or or neither — — nor, the verb agrees 


_ in number and person with the nearest: 


Neither John nor the Browns are coming. 
Neither the trees nor the barn is to be touched. 


‘Either the stone or the bricks are needed. 
Either these vines or that arbor zs to be moved. 


Otherwise, with two Singular nouns, a Singular verb is used: 
Either the table or the chair is needed. 


. When words are joined to the subject by with, together with, 


including, as well as, no less than, they do not influence the 
Number of the subject: 


The teacher, as well as the children, was on time. 


10. There is should be followed by a Singular noun: there are, bya 


ti. 


12. 


13. 


Plural noun: 


There is one thing I wish to tell you. 
There are various causes which must be considered. 


A subject, and not the Predicate noun, determines the Num- 
ber of the subject: 


The chief difficulty zs these miners. 
Men, women, and children, are the community. 


When a Compound subject is separated by the verb, the verb 
agrees in Number with the first: 


I am going, and all my children. 


When two Coérdinate nouns are introduced by every and 
each, the verb is singular: 

Every sheet of ruled paper and every sheet of unruled paper is 

carefully examined before it is returned. 

Each boy and each girl is to come at two o’clock. 
In these sentences the Coordinate nouns are considered 
individually, one at a time, giving to the otherwise Compound 
subject a Singular, rather than a Plural meaning. 
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214. The Demonstrative adjectives, this and that, are of the 
same Number as the noun they qualify: 


This kind of road is good. 

These kinds of houses are built of stone. 
That kind of arrangement will never do. 
Those kinds of shoes will give good wear. 


215. A pronoun is in the same gender, number, and person 
as its antecedent: 


I knew Mr. Beams; he is a kind man. 
These are the /adies who reared me. 
Here is the knife, but it is no longer sharp. 


In the first sentence, fe is Masculine gender, Singular number, 
and Third person, to agree with Mr. Beams. In the second 
sentence, who is a Feminine gender, Plural number, and Third 
person, to agree with ladies. In the third sentence, 7t is of a 
Neuter gender, Singular number, and Third person, to agree with 
knife. 


1. The verb of a Relative pronoun is of the same Number and 
Person as the antecedent: 


She is one of those women who spend too much time on nones- 
sentials. (the antecedent of who is women) 


2. When the Relative pronoun has a clause for an antedecent, 
the pronoun is of a Neuter gender: 


He gives to the poor, which fact should be considered. 


216. The subject and the complements of a Modal verb are 
in the Nominative case: 


They were members. 

It is we you meant. 

This is he who was captain. 

The boy who they knew had saved the child’s life, left immediately. 
Choose whoever (him who) is most proficient. 

Who did they say was hurt? 

The question of who should go was settled by vote. 

The officers were he, she, and we, 
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217. A noun in apposition agrees with the noun with which. 
it is in apposition: 
Mr. Heller, he whom we saw, is a good salesman. 
Isaw Mr. Heiler, him whom you pointed out last evening. 
All are ready—she, we, and they. (in apposition with all) 


218. The complements of a Non-Modal verb are in the 
Objective case: 
I knew it to be him. 
They asked him to be the /eader. 
He imagined the waiter to be me. 


219. ‘Transitive Modal verbs govern a noun or pronoun in 
the Objective case: 


The child whom I knew to be my niece approached me. 
Whom are you addressing? 

Did you see us? 

Give us men a chance. 


220. Prepositions govern a noun or pronoun in the Objective 


case: 
Give that to brother and me. 
Did you send us freshmen a notice? (to us freshmen) 
About whom are you speaking? 


221. Parallelism of Sentence Elements.—The sentence 
elements which a Coérdinate conjunction connects should be 


grammatically parallel. 
The following are some of the chief violations of this rule: 


Linking a Verb with an Infinitive 
a Verb with a Participle 
a Verb with a Gerund 
an Infinitive with a Participle 
an Infinitive with a Gerund 
a Participle with a Gerund 
a Noun with a Gerund 
an Adjective with a Participle 
an Adjective with an Adverb 
a Phrase with a Clause 
a Dependent Clause with an Independent Clause 
an Active Voice with a Passive Voice 
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Examples of Correct Parallel Constructions: 


Adjectives: He was a shrewd, honest, and sincere business man. 

Nouns: The shrewdness, honesty, and sincerity of this business 
man made us love him. 

Phrases: Of the shrewdness of this business man, of his honesty, 
and of his sincerity there could be no doubt. 

Infinitives: To be shrewd, to be honest, and to be sincere are 
qualities which this business man possessed. 

Subordinate Clauses: That he was shrewd, that he was honest, and 
that he was sincere—all contributed in making him the man he 
was. 

Independent Clauses: He was shrewd, he was honest, and he was 
sincere. 


Other Miscellaneous Examples: 


The ship began fo move and to tug. (both infinitives) 

He was stopped by three men, and was asked the way to Barclay’s. 
(both Passive voice) 

Pulling fiercely and shrieking wildly, they moved the boat from 
the shore. (both participles) 

What I told you and what I told him are identically the same. 


222. It will be remembered that Correlative conjunctions 
also connect Parallel sentence elements: 


He is not only wise but kind. (connects two adjectives) 

Choose either the pine or the spruce. (two nouns connected) 

We should seek not merely to do but to be. (two infinitives 
connected) 


223. The Structure of Sentence Elements.—In giving ex- 
pression to our thoughts, clear, logical thinking is of prime im- 
portance. At least of secondary importance is a conscious 
understanding of grammar. For this reason the study of 
grammar should not be divorced from the study of self-expression 
in sentence form. A Simple sentence, because of its one-clause 
nature, is capable of expressing only a simple, uncomplicated 
idea. Furthermore, because of its grammatical simplicity, 
is usually clear, direct, and forceful. In the Complex sentence 
is found a medium whereby thoughts of unequal value may be 
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expressed. Since our ideas vary in importance, the Complex 
sentence is a suitable form wherein exact relationships may be 
presented. ‘The Compound sentence affords the writer a medium 
of expressing two or more ideas of equal value in close connection, 
so as to give them the force of a single idea. 


224. Subordination of Sentence Elements.—The prin- 
ciple of subordination calls for a proper weighing of sentence 
elements. If one element is of less importance than another, it 
should receive a less important position. It should, perhaps, 
receive the grammatical position of a phrase instead of that of a 
clause. The chief difficulty is that of determining when and when 
not thought elements warrant the use of a Complex sentence. 
Accurate thinking is, of course, essential, so as to determine just 
what relation does actually exist between certain ideas. A 
sense of fitness, of balance, of adaptability, and of harmony is 
necessary. Whether a sentence is to contain a single idea or a 
dozen depends upon the thought as it is in the mind of the writer. 
If the thought is complex, he must be sure to express it in such 
a manner that the relative importance of the various ideas will 
be understood by the reader. 


1. When one of several related statements has a restricting 
relationship to a noun in one of the other statements, it should 
be expressed by an Adjectival construction: 


That house is mine, and it cost me ten thousand dollars. 


It cost me ten thousand dollars has a restricting relationship to 
the noun house in the first clause. In other words, the second 
clause describes the noun house. Because of its descriptive 
nature, it should not be expressed by an Independent clause, 
equal in structure to the first clause, which contains the 
thought upon which the second relies. Whether this de- 
scriptive element is expressed by a word, phrase, or clause 
depends upon the degree of emphasis which the writer wishes 
to convey: 

That ten thousand dollar house is mine. 

That house, costing ten. thousand dollars, is mine. 

That house, which cost me ten thousand dollars, is mine. 

That house, a ten thousand dollar property, is mine. 
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This same principle would apply to nouns in other construc- 
tions: ; 

I saw a rose, and it was very pretty. 
should be rendered: 


I saw a very preity rose. 

T saw a rose of great beauty. 

I saw a rose, a very pretty one. 

I saw a rose which was very pretty. 


2. When one of several related statements has the relationship of 
noun toa verb in one of the other statements, it should be 
expressed by a Substantive construction. 


I see you; you are here. 


Here you are here has a substantive relation to the veib see in 
the first clause. It answers what I see. Therefore it should 
be expressed in a substantive construction: 


I see that you are here. 
In the sentence 
He meant to succeed, and it is clear. 


the subject of zs in the second clause is clearly the fact that 
he meant to succeed. ‘This subject idea should, therefore, be 
expressed by a substantive construction: 


That he meant to succeed is clear. 
Other illustrations: 


Not: He is lost, and this is too bad. 
But: That he is lost is too bad. 
Not: He is sick, and J noticed it. 
But: I noticed that he ts sick. 


Not: He is an honest man, but J shall never believe it. 
But: I shall never believe that he is an honest man. 


3. When one of several related statements has a restricting 
relationship to the predicate action in one of the other state- 
ments, it should be expressed by an Adverbial construction: 


(a) The speaker will soon arrive, and then I shall go. 
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The first clause The speaker will soon arrive has a restrictive 
relationship to the verb shall go in the second clause; that is, 
the first clause tells when (time) I shall go. The first state- 
ment should, therefore, not be in a Codrdinate construction; 
for it is dependent upon the action in the other clause, for 
which reason it is not on an equal basis with the other 
statement. The first statement should occupy a subordinate 
position: “‘When the speaker arrives, I shall go.” 


(b) We shall enjoy the scenery; so let us travel there. 


The first Independent clause We shall enjoy the scenery re- 
stricts the idea of travel in the second Independent clause in- 
asmuch as it answers the question where (place) we shall 
travel. A clause of Place should occupy a Subordinate position 
in a sentence: “Let us travel where we shall enjoy the scenery.” 


(c) Maine is far north, but Canada is still farther north. 


The first Codrdinate Independent clause has a comparative 
restrictive relationship to the second. It should be expressed, 
except in special cases of emphasis, in a Subordinate clause: 
“Canada is farther north than Maine.” 


(d) The man tottered down the street, and his gait resembled that 
of one who was drunk. 


The second Coérdinate clause restricts the idea of tottering in 
the first: it explains the manner of tottering. A statement 
of manner has a Subordinate relationship: “‘ The man tottered 
down the street as if he were drunk.” 


(e) This city has a larger population than that; that is why it 
raised more money. 


The first clause restricts the meaning of raised more money in 
that it tells why (reason). A related statement of reason 
should occupy a subordinate position: “Since this city has a 
larger population than that, it raised more money.” Or: 
“This city raised more money than that because it has a 
larger population.” 
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(f) Friendships are sacred; and if so, give me more friends. 


The first Codrdinate clause expresses a condition, upon which 
the giving of more friends depends. Conditional statements 
are subordinate: “Jf friendships are sacred, give me more 
friends.” 


(g) The snow drifted deep, and we had to go home another way. 


The second Coérdinate clause gives the result of the predicate 
action of the first, for which reason it is dependent upon the 
first: ‘‘ The snow drifted so deep that we had to go home another 
way.” 

(h) I may lose, but I will invest just the same. 


The first clause restricts the meaning of will invest by expressing 
a concessive idea, for which reason it should be expressed in a 
Subordinate clause: “‘ Although I may lose, yet I will invest.” 
Or: “TI will invest, even though I lose.” 


225. Coordination of Sentence Elements.—Only those 
sentence elements may be coordinated which are of equal im- 
portance in thought. When two sentence elements are thus 
codrdinately expressed, the medium by which they are expressed 
isa Compound sentence. Asa general rule, toomany Compound 
sentences are used. This is the result of not knowing what 
thought relationships warrant the form of a Compound sentence. 
What follows is intended to guide the writer into a more accurate 
use of Compound sentences. When one of several related state- 
ments has no restricting relationship upon any word or action in 
the other statement, it is expressed in a Coérdinate construction 
—the equal of the other: 


1. The stars were shining brightly, and the wind was blowing 
mildly. 


Here the second clausal statement adds a related thought to the 
first. There is nothing in the second that restricts any noun or 
action in the first. 


2. Wealth comes and goes, but knowledge lingers. 


The second coérdinate statement expresses a thought of contrast; 
but in so doing, it does not restrict any thought or action in the 
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first. Knowledge does not linger while or when wealth comes and 
' goes. 


3. Are you worrying, or are you sick? 
The second Coordinate clause is one of alternation. It is equal to 


the first, however, in thought and in construction. At the same 
time it is related to the first in that it is one of two alternatives. 


4. The rain has fallen for two days; it must be very damp. 


The second clause expresses an inference or consequence: but in 
so doing it does not qualify any one word or action in the first. 
The second clause, rather, is a consequence of the entire thought 
expressed in the first, and therefore equal in structure. 


5. The day was warm; that is, the afternoon was very pleasant. 


In the second clause there is a partial explanation of the thought 
in the first. This partial explanatory statement is not, however, 
a modification of any one word, but of the entire statement. 


6. He was loved: the children smiled to him, the laborers greeted 
him with a wave of the hat, and even the dogs licked his hand. 


The detailed parts are presented in the second clause. While the 
second clause contains an elaboration of the first, it is by no 
means less important, and retains, for that reason, its position of 
equality with the first. 


226. Variety of Sentence Structure.—Similarity of sen- 
tence structure becomes tedious. Variety introduces the un- 
expected, the startling,—it instills life. Aside from the use of 
loose, Periodic, Climactic, Balanced, and Antithetical sentences, 
or of Simple, Complex, and Compound sentences, one of the 
simplest ways of obtaining variety is by varying the beginning 
of sentences: 


1. Begin with Prepositions: 
In April the days are still quite cool. 


2. Begin with Adverbs: 
Slowly the fire went out. 
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3. Begin with Adjectives: 


“Marvelous are thy works.” 
4. Begin with Objects: 


Apples we had none. 
The other man we did not see. 


5. Begin with Subordinate Conjunctions: 


Although he is coming to-day, we shall not see him until to-morrow. 


6. Begin with Verbs: 


Ran the sentence thus? 


Exercises 


In the following exercises make a study of the following: 
Agreement, Word Order, Parallelism, Subordination, and Co- 
ordination. Be prepared to explain why a particular Word 
Order, Subordination, or Coérdination has been used. Give a 
grammatical name to the sentence elements concerned. Be 
prepared, also, to explain what sentence elements comprise the 
various parallel constructions, and why they are parallel. In 
the case of Agreement, point out the words concerned, giving 
reasons for the correctness of the forms used. 


1. My father used to tramp in solitude round and round the 
red ploughed field which was going to be his lawn, or, sheltering 
himself from the thin Devonian rain, pace up and down the 
still naked verandah where blossoming creepers were to be.— 
EDMUND GOSSE 


2. Already the block semaphores were behind us. Blinded by 
the rush of air, I tried to see the track ahead.—JosEpH HusBAND 

3. Far off in the great city the chief despatcher was following 
our flight mile by mile, block by block. Over the wires his 
voice and the voices of his helpers told the rapid story of our 
progress. In the lonely tower at the next curve some one 
would flash the green beacon to our straining eyes, and report 
us on our way. To him others were now reporting, giving him 
the certain knowledge that our way was safe-—JosEPH HusBAND 
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4. While we waited she took out a little, gold powder-box with 
a mirror in the lid, shook the poor little puff as though she loathed 
it, and dabbed her lovely nose—KATHERINE MANSFIELD 

5. He sulkily admitted now that there was no more escape; 
but he lay and detested the grind of the real-estate business, and 
disliked his family, and disliked himself for disliking them. 
—SINCLAIR LEWIS 

6. Very large of head and very pink of cheek, very fond of a 
brisk conversation, some skill at cooking, slow and full of dignity 
on the stairs, much reminiscent of former lodgers, bold as a lion 
when she thinks she is imposed upon, but otherwhiles humorous 
and placable—such is our Mrs. Beesley CHRISTOPHER MORLEY 

7. The truth was that the man’s nature counteracted his 
spirit’s intense eagerness and restlessness by alternating a state 
of repose that resembled dormancy, and so preserved him. 
—GEORGE MEREDITH | 

8. In June small flecks of the dead, decaying sod begin to 
appear, gradually widening and uniting with one another, 
covered with creeping rags of water during the day, and ice by 
night, looking as hopeless and unvital as crushed rocks just 
emerging from the darkness of the glacial period.—JoHn Murr 

9. Go where you may, you everywhere find the lawn divinely 
beautiful, as if Nature had fingered and adjusted every plant 
this very day.—JoHN MvIR 

10. The roar of the wind came to them faintly, and only now 
and then the hollow thump of a wave against the bow.—JoHN 
Dos Passos 

11. If there has been a minute or more allowed between each 
round, it would have been intelligible how they should by 
degrees recover strength and resolution; but to see two men 
smashed to the ground, smeared with gore, stunned, senseless, 
the breath beaten out of their bodies, and then, before you 
recover from the shock, to see them rise up with new strength and 
courage, stand ready to inflict or receive mortal offence, and rush 
upon each other “like two clouds over the Caspian’’—this is the 
most astonishing thing of all; this is the high and heroic state of 
man!—WILLIAM HAZLITT 
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12. Although she learned from all sources of the poignancy and 
passion and strangeness that the genius Kuldaroff put into his 
playing, Betty Manfred was gently obdurate in her determina- 
tion never to hear him.—LoiIs SEYSTER MONTROSS 

13. Vain, though, to cavil at the follies of the law, as exempli- 
fied here and there, until the public has been thoroughly aroused 
on the general question of its right to the Spa enjoyment of 
fires!—Max BEERBOHM 

14. Not forgetting that before the next dawn breaks your 
house may be wet ashes and you its unwilling survivor, try now, 
reader, to take an altruist view.—Max BEERBOHM 

15. High above the tracks, where Jamaica Bay lies spread 
out below on one side and all of Brooklyn on the other, is the 
signal tower in the topmost room of which, glassed in like the 
light chamber of a lighthouse, is the battery of 168 signals, which 
controls the movement of the trains.—ROBERT B. PECK 

16. Hence, it is that the coast near a range of mountains is 
more likely to be an earthquake region than any portion of 
a great plain; though of course small slips may occur anywhere, 
with less frequency.—SirR OLIVER LODGE 

17. In these latter times, with the prodigious growth of 
material life in elaboration and of mental life in diffusion, there 
has supervened upon this old dualism a new faith in man’s 
absolute power, a kind of return to the inexperience and self- 
assurance of youth. This new inspiration has made many 
minds indifferent to the two traditional disciplines; neither is 
seriously accepted by them, for the reason excellent from their 
own point of view, that no discipline whatever is needed. 
—GEORGE SANTAYANA 


18. Tormented by the sense of his uselessness to the society 
whose bread he ate without giving a return in service, and 
afraid of being expelled as a useless member, one day while the 
bells were calling to mass he hid in the crypt, and in despair 
began to soliloquize before the Virgin’s altar, at the same spot, 
one hopes, where the virgin had shown herself, or might have 
shown herself, in her infinite bounty, to Saint Bernard, a hundred 
years before.—HEnry ADAMS 
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19. When we are thinking of things seen, it is our occipital 
convolutions that are active; when of things heard, it is a certain 
portion of our temporal lobes; when of things to be spoken, it is 
one of our frontal convolutions.—WILLIAM JAMES 


20. Let us go together up the more retired street, at the end 
of which we can see the pinnacles of one of the towers, and then 
through the low grey gateway, with its battlemented top and 
small latticed window in the center, into the inner private- 
looking road or close, where nothing goes in but the carts of the 
tradesmen who supply the bishop and the chapter, and where 
there are little shaven grass-plots, fenced in by neat rails, before 
old-fashioned groups of somewhat diminutive and excessively 
trim houses, with little oriel and bay windows jutting out here 
and there, and deep wooden cornices and eaves painted cream 
colour and white, and small porches to their doors in the shape 
of cockle-shells, or little, crooked, thick, indescribable wooden 
gables warped a little on one side; and so forward till we come to 
larger houses, also old-fashioned, but of red brick, and with 
gardens behind them, and fruit walls, which show here and there, 
among the nectarines, the vestiges of an old cloister arch or 
shaft, and looking in front on the cathedral square itself, laid 
out in rigid divisions of smooth grass and gravel walk, yet not 
uncheerful, especially on the sunny side where the canons’ 
children are walking with their nursery maids.—JOHN RUSKIN 
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